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THE DATES OF 1HE SMRTI-CHAPTEBS OF THE 
MATSYA-PUKANA. 

BY 

B a jbn dba Chandra Hazra, m. a. 

Department of Sanskrit, Dacca University. 

The determination of the date of composition of the Mataya- 
Puraria, as we have it now, is rather difficult No one date is suffi- 
cient for it, because it has suffered through repeated additions 
and losses. Hence, for the date of this Purana in its earlier 
form, we shall have to look to the chapters dealing with the gen- 
ealogies of kings of the Solar and Lunar dynasties, for, these 
chapters are undoubtedly the oldest parts in the present Mataya, 
These chapters, again, should be divided into two groups, viz. 
(1 ) chapters 11-12, 23-24 and 43-46, which have not yet been 
traced anywhere else, and ( 2 ) chapters 47-50 and 271-273, which 
greatly resemble chapters 96 ( verses 192ff. ), 97-98 and 99 
( especially, except verses 367-391 ) of the Vayu-Puraya, Besides 
these, there are also other chapters which are common to the 
Mataya and the Vayu-Purana, viz. Matsya-Puraria chapters 51, 114, 
124-128 and 111-145 and Vayu-Puraya chapters 29, 45 (verses 
69 to end ), 46 ( verses 1 to end, except some verses ) , 50 ( verses 
56 to end ), 51, 52 ( verses 1 to 71 a ) , 52 ( 71 b to end ) and 53. 
We shall first turn our attention to the chapters of the second 
group, and especially to chapters 50 ( verses 72ff ) and 271-273 
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dealing with the future dynasties, because their date will help us 
to ascertain the date of the present Matsya- Parana- 

The striking agreement between the chapters common to the 
Matsya and the Vayu-Purana naturally raises in our mind the 
question as to whether these two Puranas borrowed their accounts 
from the same original source or one of them copied from the 
other. As a solution Mr. Pargiter has put forth the theory that 
about the last quarter of the 3rd century A. D. the Matsya bor- 
rowed from the Bhavisya the shorter account ( of the future dyna- 
sties ) which ended with the downfall of the Andhras and the 
local kingdoms that survived them a while. ‘The Bhavisya account 
was then extended down to the time when the Gupta king- 
dom had acquired the territories assigned to it, and its language 
was revised ; that would be ( say ) about 320-325 A. D The Vayu 
copied that extended and revised account from the Bhavisya al" 
most immediately, and that is the version found in eVayu ( i. e. 
a Ms of the Vayu-P. preserved in the India Office Library 
and called eVayu by Mr. Pargiter for differentiation). Afterwards, 

the language of the Bhavisya version was revised again 

-.about 330-335 This second revision was 

soon adopted by the Vayu and is the version found now in Vayu 
Mss generally. ' 1 This theory, with all its attractiveness and rea- 
sonings, is not free from defects. The way, in which the Matsya 
and the Vayu refer to the ‘ Bhavisya, ’ 2 shows dearly that 
their versions were not copied verbatim from the original source, 
for in the ‘ Bhavisya ’ itself such references would be absurd 
and meaningless. If so, why, then, do the two versions agree al- 
most literally not only in the genealogies but also in the stories 
of kings, sages and demons ; viz. Matsya 47 = Vayu 96 ( ver- 
ses 192ff ) — 98 ( on Visnu’s different incarnations and the war bet- 
ween the gods and the demons ) ; Matsya 48, 30 - 89 = Vayu 99, 
35-98 ( containing the story of the birth of Dlrghatamas, his 
practice of go-dharma and his begetting of five sons on the maid- 


1. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age. Introduction p. xiii. 

®. Viz: in ‘tan sarvSn kirtayisyami Bhavisye kathitSn nppSn ’ — Matsya 50 , 
75= Vayu 99, 367; the Vayu reads ‘pathitSn’ for ‘kathitSn*; ‘tasySnvavSye 
vaksySmi Bhavisye kathitSn nppan ’ — Matsya 50, 77= V<iyu 99, 270; the VUyu 
reads ‘tavate’ for ‘kathitSn’. And ‘Bhavisye te prasaipkhyStSh purSijajfiaih 
Srutarsibhih’-ilfafsya 273, 37= Vayu 99, 417; the latter reads bhavisyais-tatra 
sarpkhyStSh* for ‘Bhavisye etc'. 
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servant and the wife of Vali ) ; Matsya 49, 15-34 = Vayu 99, 
339-158 ( story of the birth of Bharadvaja ) ; and so on. The gen- 
ealogies of kings are given in some other Puranas also and there 
are, of course, certain verses which are found common to two or 
more of them, but the striking agreement which is found between 
the Matsya and the Vayu is to be met with nowhere else. So the 
mutually agreeing Matsya and Vayu versions, which are not 
copies made from the original source, could not be based inde- 
pendently upon this source-because in that case they could 
never agree so literally-but one of them must have drawn upon 
the other. 

The expressions * Bhavisye kathifcan nrpan, ’ ' Bhavisye te 

prasamkhy&tSh... ' etc. occurring both in the Vayu and the 

Matsya , should not be taken to be due to the independent use of 
the same original ( be it the Bhavisy a- Parana or anything else ) 
by these two Puranas. But the reason is that, as we shall see 
below, the version of the Vayu was based on some original to 
which it refers as ‘ Bhavisya 1 and the Matsya version is only a 
copy of the Vayu version. So the references also have been retain- 
ed in the Matsya. 

It may be questioned, ‘ If one of the Matsya and the Vayu used 
the other as the source, then how are we to explain the differ- 
ences between the two Puranas in readings and additional verses f 
The answer is that such differences are to be ascribed to the later 
additions, alterations, losses and mistakes mads by the scribes- 
Even the different Mss of a particular Purana are always found 
to differ not slightly in readings and numbers of verses, but 
inspite of such differences the work is originally the same. So, 
the Matsya and Vayu versions should not be taken to be dis- 
tinct from, and independent of, each other merely on account 
of such differences. On the other hand, a comparison of read- 
ings and verses given from different Mss in the AnSS edit- 
ions of the Vftyu and the Matsya lessens such variations to a 
very great extent. It should be remembered that no one Ms of 
a Purina is reliable for such comparison, for it is not seldom 
found that while one Ms preserves a correct reading in a place 
another makes a mistake and the verses omitted by one Ms in a 
place are found in another. For example, Vayu 99, 15 Brahman^a 
III, 74, 14 = Matsya 48, ll b -12 a ; the Matsya reads ‘ Kolahalasya ’ 
for ‘ Kalanalasya ’ of the Vayu and the Brahmaiyfa) was not 
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found in the Ms C of the Vayu ( vide Vayu-P. , p. 370, foot-note ) ; 
V3 yu 99, 17 a ( = Brahmanda III, 74, 16 a = Matsuo. 48, 14 b ; rend- 
ing differs ) was not found in the Ms B of the same Furana ; 
and so on. Similarly, Matsya 49, 52^-59 (= Vayu 99, 175-182; 
readings differ ) were not found in the Ms C ( vide Matsya-P. , 
An.SS ed. p. 102, foot note ) ; and so on. On the other hand Mat. 
49, 61-69, which are not found in the Vayu- P. , were also not 
found in the Mss D and E of the Matsya ( vide Matsya- P. , An8S 
ed. , p. 102, foot-note ) ; Mat . 50, 41 b , not occurring in the Vayu 
did not also occur in the Mss A and B ( vide Matsya- P. , AnSS 
ed. , p. 105, foot-note) ; and so on. As regards the readings alto 
a good number of such examples may be given. 

As to the inter-relation among the Vayu, Brahmfinda, and Matsya, 
it may be said that the Vayu and Brahmanda , though originally 
one, were separated long ago. Since separation they have been sub- 
jected, separately and independently, to additions, alterations, losses 
and mistakes made by the scribes. As the same additions, alter- 
ations etc. were not, and could not possibly be, made in these two 
separate works by different hands belonging to different climes 
and ages, where one is found to preserve the original text and 
reading, the other makes a mistake. It is only for this reason 
that, “ where the Vayu and Brahmanda differ, one of them 
not seldom agrees with the Matsya ’ ’ which also has not escaped 
additions, alterations etc ; that “ single Mss of them sometimes 
vary so as to agree with the reading of the Matsya ; ” and that 
*' one Purana occasionally omits a verse which appears in one or 
both of the two others, yet a single Ms ( or a very few Mss ) of it 
has at times preserved that verse ” 

From all that has been said above it follows that the Matsya 
and Vayu versions were not based independently on the same 
original source nor were they copied verbatim from it, but 
that either the Matsya version was copied from that of the 
Vayu or vice versa. We shall now try to see whioh one is the 
borrower. In Matsya 142 ( = Vayu 57, 1-85 ) the genealogies of 
the sages are referred to as narrated before 8 but there is no 


» Pargiter, Dynasties of the KaU age, Introduction, p. vi. 

8 Cf, kramSgatam raayapy-etat tubhyaip noktaip yuga-dvayaip, rsi-vatp- 
ia-prasangena yySkulatrat tathStmanah — Matsya 142, 39= VUyv 57, 38. The 
latter reads ‘hi’ for ‘api,’ 'proktam* for ‘noktaip’ and ‘tathaiva ca’ for ‘tatha- 
tmanah.’ 
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chapter in the Matsya dealing with these and preceding chapter 
14SJ, whereas in the Vayu there is a chapter ( viz. 28 ) which 
deals with rsi-varasa. In the Matsya the genealogies of sages 
are given as late as in chapters 195-202 which, on account 
of their position and elaborate character, seem to be later addi- 
tions. Moreover, the opening verses contain Manu’s mention 
of Siva’s curse on the sage— a curse which has really not been 
referred to by the Fish anywhere in the Matsya-P. These chap- 
ters ( 195-202 ) , which practically treat of the gotras and prava- 
ras, may have been based on the works on pravaras ascribed to 
Baudhayana, Katyayana, Visvamitra, Garga and others ( *pra- 
vara-gofcrayoh samanatvasamanatve Baudhayana — Katyayana- 
V is vam itra-Gargadi-pranltesu pravara-granthesu prasiddhe 
Vide Parasara-bhasya of Madhavaoarya, Vol. I, part ii . p. 
72 ). Again, in Matsya 50, 68-71 ( = Vayu 99, 260-263 ; the 
Vayu differs in readings in several places ) the sages, wishing 
to hear ol the future, put to Suta several questions about ( 1 ) the 
future kings — their names and the periods of their reigns, and 
( 2 ) the future ages-their characteristic signs, their merits and 
defects, and the happiness and miseries of the people during these 
ages. Consequently, Suta, promising to narrate to them the fu- 
ture Kali age, the future manvantaras and the future kingships 1 * , 
begins with the future kings and answers all the questions in 
Matsya 50 ( verses 77 to end = Vayu 99, 270-28Q 3 ) and 271-273 
( = Vayu 99, 281 to end ). About the future manvantaras, which 
Suta himself wants to narrate, nothing is said in the Matsya-P . , 
whereas in the Vayu these are dealt with in the following chap- 
ter ( viz. chapter 100 ). From these disagreements between the 
two Puranas it follows that the Matsya-P. borrowed only those 
chapters from the Vayu, which it found necessary, without car- 
ing for the lines containing references to other chapters of the 
Vayu. So, we may hold that the Matsya borrowed the chapters 
common to itself and the Vayu from the latter and not from the 
Bhavisya- And this priority of the Vayu account explains why 
“ the Vayu has Prakritisms sometimes where the Matsya has 
correct Sanskrit ” % 


i Cf. Matsya 50, 72-76 = Vayu 99, 264-269; the readings differ in a 

few oases. 

* Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali age. Introduction, p. xiv. 
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The above view is supported further by the Vayu Mss them- 
selves. One Vayu Ms ( referred to as eVfiyu by Mr. Pargiter 
and belonging to the India Office Library ) is described as 
follows *» “ Very valuable because it has readings different from 
the printed editions and some verses not contained therein ; and 

where it differs therefrom, it often agrees with the MatBtyi 

......... ” 1 Moreover, in that portion of the account, which deals 

with the evils of the Kali age and a chronological-astronomical 
summary of the age, “ the aocount in eVai/u has the full descri- 
ption with the exception of a few verses. ” From these it follows 
that the agreement between the Vayu and Matiya versions was 
once much greater than it is now and that the text of the VUyu 
has been much tampered with, with the result that it has suffered, 
not without occasional gain, through additions, losses and mis- 
takes. It should be noted here that the Vayu Ms referred to can 
not be proved to have preserved the original readings of the Vayu 
and that there might have been other Mss containing better 
readings. 

Before finishing this topic we are confronted with another 
problem, viz, why Vayu 99, 365-391, which carry the narrative 
down to the rise of the Guptas, do not occur in the Matsya-P . , 
though the latter drew upon the former. The explanation is 
that the Vayu version of the dynasties of the Kali age must have 
had two stages of termination. In its earlier stage it ended with 
the downfall of the Andhras and the local kingdoms that survi* 
ved them a while, and it was in this stage that the Matsya copied 
the Vayu version. In the second stage the Vayu aocount was 
extended to the rise of the Guptas by the addition of verses 
365-391 of Vayu 99. There being no mention of Samudragupta's 
conquests in this later addition, Mr. Pargiter thinks, and not 
unreasonably, that this addition was made not later than 335 
A. D. 2 Hence the date of the Vayu version in its earlier stage 
should be placed not earlier than the middle of the 3rd century 
A. D. when the Andhra kingdom fell and not later than 335 A. D. , 
and most probably about the last quarter of the third century 

1 Ibid. , Introduction p. xxxiii. 

* Ibid., Introduction, p. xiii. 
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A. D. 5 So, the date of the Matsya version also falls either in the 
last charter of the 3rd or the first quarter of the 4th century 
A. D. The occasional crude style of the Matsya version and the 
agreement between the Vayu and Brahmanda as regards the 
extended portion of the dynastic account need not go against 
the priority of the shorter account of the Vayu. We have seen 
that the text of the Vayu was revised and emended more than 
once. Hence it is not at all improbable that the crude portions 
also should have been rewritten. Further, the Vayu and Brahma- 
tida were separated undoubtedly after the Vayu account had 
been extended to the rise of the Guptas and also even after the 
text of the Vayu had begun to be tampered with, for the Brahma - 
nda not only contains the extended portion of the dynastic ac- 
count of the Vayu but agrees more closely with the printed text 
of the Vayu than with the Ms ( e Vayu of the India Office Library) 
referred to. 

The view of Mr. Pargiter that the Bhavisya was subjected to 
two revisions in the early centuries of the Christian era 8 is purely 
an assumption without any evidence in its support. The accounts 
in the three Puranas Matsya, Vayu, and Brahmanda also do 
not seem to have been compared at times, because in that case 
the readings of the Matsya, while agreeing more with those of 
the Ms e Vayu would not have differed so much from those of 
the printed editions of the Vayu, and the Brahmayda and there 
would have been every possibility of extending the Matsya 
account to the rise of the Guptas. 

We have seen above that the chapters of the seoond group 
in the Matsy i-P. ( i. e. those chapters on genealogies of kings 
in the Matsya which are common to itself and the Vayu ) were 
borrowed from the Vayu about the last quarter of the 3rd 
century A. D. Now, the chapters of the first group ( i. e. 
chapters 11-12, 23-24 and 43-46 ) may either be contemporane- 
ous with those of the second or they may hail from different 
ages. The close relation of contents of the chapters of the two 
groups, however, tends to point to the former alternative. In the 
first group, chapter 11 opens with a request to Suta to describe 
the Solar and Lunar dynasties, and chapter 12 accordingly 


1 Ibid., Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 Ibid., Introduction, p. x\ii. 
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names the descendants of Iksv&ku of the Solar dynasty. Next, 
the Lunar dynasty is taken up. Accordingly, in chapters 23-24 
the story of the birth of Budha is narrated and his descendants 
down to Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are named; 
and chapters 43-46 name the descendants of Yadu and give 
accounts of some of them. Let us now pass on to the second 
group, in which chapter 47 narrates the stories of the Ysdavas, 
of Krana, ot the wars between gods and demons, etc; chapter 48 
names the descendants of Turvasu, Druhyu and Anu with their 
accounts; chapters 49-50 ( verses 1-67 ) name the descendanto of 
Puru down to Adhisomakrsna; chapter 50 ( verses 68-end ) names 
the future kings from Adhisomakrsna to Ksemaka; and chapters 
271-3 further continue the names and accounts of the future kings 
and races. 

The above contents will show how closely the chapters of the 
two groups are related. Without the chapters of the second 
group, the accounts given by those of the first are incomplete, 
for the descendants of Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Puru are no 
less important than those of Yadu but are equally required for 
the fullness of the account. It is, therefore, highly probable that 
the original author, or rather compiler, of; the present Matsya-P. 
wrote, or borrowed from some unknown source, the chapters of 
the first group and supplemented them with those of the second. 
Consequently, the date of the earlier form of the present Matsya-P . 
seems to be the same as that of Matsya’s borrowing the chapters 
of the second group from the VSyu i. e. about the last quarter of 
the 3rd or the first quarter of the 4th century A. D. 

Let us now pass on to the Smrti-ohapters, which form the 
major portion of the present Matsya-P. In this Purana sraddha is 
dealt with in ohapters 16-22; vrata in chapters 7, 54-57, 60-66, 
69 81 and 95-101; dana in ohapters 53, 82-92, 205-206 and 274-289; 
tlrtha in chapters 13 ( verses 10-end ), 22, 103-112 ( on Prayaga- 
mahatmya ) , 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra-mahatmya ) , and 
186-194 ( on Narmada-mShatihya ); asrama-dharma in chapter 40; 
snana in chapters 67, 68 and 102; pratistha in chapters 58-59 and 
264-270; strldharma in chapter 7 ( verses 37-49 ); naraka in 
chapter 39; grahayajna and santi in chapters 93, 94 and 228-239? 
raja-dharma in ohapters 215-243; vyavahara in chapter 227; 
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utsarga in chapter 207; yuga-dharma in chapters 142, 144, 145 
and 165; prayaseitta in chapter 227 ( verses 34ff ) , and vastu in 
chapters 252-257 and 268-270. 

Before proceeding to discuss the dates of these chapters we 
should turn our attention to the chapters common to the Matsya 
and the Padma-P. ( srsti-khanda ) in order to see whether the 
former borrowed these chapters from the latter or vice versa. The 
chapters common to the two Puranas are the following: - 

Mat. 5-6= Pad. 6 

„ 7-9= ., 7 

„ 10-12= , 8 

„ 13 ( veraes 1-9 ) and 14-17 = ,, 9 

„ 18-21 = Pad. 10 ( except verses i5-20a ) 

Mat. 22 ( except verses la and 2-10a ) Pad.=ll ( ex. verses 2-3 
and 10-lla ) 

Mat. 23 and 24 ( verses 1-54 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 1-96 ) 

Mat. 43 ( ex. verses 1-4 ) = Pad. 12 ( verses 97-end ) 

Mat. 44 ( ex. verses l~14a ), 45 46, 47 ( verses 1-181 ex. 9b and 
lOb-lla ) = Pad. 13 ( verses 1-279 ) 

Mat. 100, 101 ( ex. verses 70 and 73b-74a ), and 102 ( ex. verses 
27b-30a ) = Pad. 20 ( ex. verses 1-3, 129, 136-9 and L71-2 ) 

Mat* 81, 82 ( ex. verses 23a*and 24), 83-92, 74-75. 76 (ex. 
verse 13 ) and 77-80 Pad. = 21 

Mat. 61-64, and 66 = Pad. 22 ( ex. verses 63 and 165-175 ) 

Mat. 69-70 = Pad. 23 
Mat 71-72 = Pad. 24 
Mat. 55 = Pad. 25 ( ex. verses 34-37 ) 

Mat. 57-58 = Pad. 26-27 

Mat. 59 = Pad. 28 ( ex. verses 23-end ) 

Mat. 60 = Pad. 29 

Mat. 164 ( ex. v rse 3 ), and 165-178 — Pad. 39-41 
Mat. 146 ( verses 41 -end ) = Pad. 42 ( verses 5-40 ) 

Mat. 147 ( ex. verses 5b, 6b-9, 10b, llb-14a and 15-16 ) = Pad. 
42 ( verses 41-59 ) 

2 f Annala, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Mat. 148 (ex. verses lb, 4-6a, 8-10, 12-19, 22a, 25-37, 39b-4!a, 
44-50 53, 57-58a, 6(5-72, 85b-97 ) = Pad. 42 ( verses 66-104, ex. 64, 
68b-69, 74-75 and 87 ). 

Mat. 153 ( verses 222-228 a ) = Pad. 42 (verses 105-end, ex. 
109b— 1 10 ). 

Mat. 154 (ex. verses 25-26, 29-3la, 51, 82, 127b, 173-174, 180b- 
181a, 196a, 200, 201b, 216, and so on ) = Pad. 43 ( ex. verses 5b, 
10b, 16a, 17b, 30a, 228 and so on ). 

Mat. 155-160 ( ex. verse 32 ) = Pad. 44 ( ex. verse 125 ) 

Mat, 161 ( ex. ^erses 70b, 72b-73a, 78a and 87 ), 162 ( ex. verses 
35-38 ) and 163 ( ex. verses l-25a ) = Pad. 45 

Mat- 179 ( verses 1-I3a) = Pad. 46 ( verses 1-4 and 73-81 ) 

The multifarious subjects and stories dealt with in these 
chapters prove that they could not be based independently 
on tradition but one of them must have drawn upon the other. 
A comparison between the two Purftnas, however, shows 
that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. In those chapters which 
are common to the Vayu, Matsya and Padma ( srsti ) ', the 
Padma follows more the Matsya than the Vayu. We have seen 
above that the Matsya drew upon the VTiyu. So it stands that the 
Matsya first borrowed these common chapters from the V&yu and 
the Padma ( srsti ) next took them from the Matsya- A comp- 
arison of chapters common to the Har'ivamsa, Matsya and Padma 
( srsti ) 8 also shows that the Padma resembles more the 
Matsya than the Ilarivamsa. The reading “ Pur&nam paus- 
kare caiva maya Dvaipayan&c-chrutam ” of Hv. Ill, 14 66“ 
need not mislead us to hold that the Hv. was based on the Padma 
( srsti ), for both the Matsya and the Padma ( srsti , read 
M Puranam purusa^-Gaiva mays ( Padma reads m&y&m ) Visnur- 
Harih prabhuh ” in the corresponding passages. Besides the 
above evidences there are also others to show that the Padma 
(srsti) is the borrower. Both in Vayu 9 ( verses 9, 12,15,19 
and 31) and Matsya 47 (verses 174, 179, 182, 186 and 197) 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Asuras, is said to have lived invisi- 
bly with Jay anti for ten years, whereas in Padma (srsti) 13 

1 Fa yu 78 and 96-98, Matsya 14-15 and 47 * and Padma ( sfsfci ) 9 ( verses 
11-71 ) and 13 { verses 135-279 ) 

* Hv. Ill, 41-47 and 7-14, Matsya 161-171 and Padma ( sr?$i ) chapters 
45, 39 and 40, 
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( verses 274, 277 and 283 ) the period is lengthened to one hundred 
years. The occurrence of the words ‘ sata-varsani ’ and ! varsa- 
satam ’ in three places in the Padma ( srsti ) shows that it is 
not due to the mistake of the scribes but is to be ascribed to the 
spirit of exaggeration of the people of later ages. Further, in 
some of the chapters of the Padma ( srsti ) which are traceable 
in the Matsya and the Visnu-P., the names of Visnu have been 
changed for those of Brahma, while in others the names or glori- 
fications of Visnu have been -left unchanged. Even in those 
chapters wherein such changes have been made, there are marks 
left to testify to their originally Vaisnava character ( of. Padma, 
srsti, 7, 115—* Brahmadya Visnu-sayujyam tato yasyanti vai nrpa; 
9, 109 ; etc ) ■ Such Vaisnava character of these chapters shows 
that they did not belong to the Padma ( srsti ) , which, we shall 
see afterwards, was originally meant foT the revival of the 
Brahma- worship. That the Padma ( srsti) borrowed the common 
chapters from the Matsya does not seem to have been unknown 
to the early Smrti- writers. For example, Anirudhabhatta, who 
lived about 1150 A. D., quotes Padma ( srsti ) 10, 13 b and refers 
to Padma ( srsti ) 10, 15-20 3 saying “ yat-tu Padma-Purane- 
‘ sampujya dvija-dampatyam nanabharana-bhusitam ; ity-evam- 
antam Matsya -Purana-tul yam-abhidhay-adhikam sayya-dana- 
vidhanam-uktam tat parvatlyanam-eva Kamarupadi-vaBinam 
Brahmanadlnam-avasyanustheyam-iti tatraivoktam ” ( Hara- 
lata, p. 199 ). The evidences adduced above are perhaps suffi- 
cient to prove that the Padma ( srsti ) is the borrower. It is 
probably due to this plagiarism of this Purana that it has been 
rarely drawn upon by the early Nibandha-wr iters. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the dates of the Smrti-chapters. 
We shall first take up the chapters ( 16--22 ) on sraddha. These 
chapters were written by a Vaisnava 1 and introduced into 
the Matsya-P ■ in connection with the Pitrvamsa ( the genea- 
logy of the Pitrs ) given in chapters 13-15. The spurious chara- 
cter of all these chapters from 13-22 seems to be proved by their 
very position. At the outset of chapter 11 Suta is requested to 

1 Of. ‘varjayet krodhaparatSip smaran - NSrSy aij ani Harirp 1 — 16, 45b; atah- 
param pravaksySmi VistjunS yad-udiritam — 17, lb ; itySha Kesavah — 17, 
30b; and so on. 
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narrate the Solar and Lunar dynasties. Chapter 18, accordingly 
dealing with the Solar race, ends thus " iti - Surya-vaip^fi- 
nuklrtanam nama dvada^o’dhyayah ” . But the Lunar race 
is taken up as late as in chapter 23. Hence the intervening 
chapters 13-22 seem to have been interpolated later on. The 
spurious character of these chapters is further proved by the 
fact that they are wholly unconnected and are introduced all 
on a sudden without any hint being given beforehand, So, their 
date is to be placed later than the first quarter of the 4th cen- 
tury A. D. Again, chapters 16-22 ( dealing with srftddha ) and 
chapters 13-15 ( on Pitr-vam&a ) do not appear to have hailed 
from the same date. At the beginning of chapter 13 Manu 
requests the Matsya to tell him about the Pitr-vamsa and the 
sraddha-devatva of the Sun and the Moon. The latter accord- 
ingly narrates the Pitr-vamsa in ohapters 13-15, refers to the 
Sun and the Moon in the course of chapter 15 ( viz ; in 15, 43 a 
and 32 a ) and finishes saying : 

“ havi9matamfidhipatye £rSddha-devah smrto ravih, 
etad-vah sarvam-akhy&tam Pitr-vamsanuklrtanam, 
punyam pavitram-fiyusyam klrtanlyam sad& nrbhih. ’ ' (15, 43). 

As in chapters 13-15 there is no reference to the ohapters on 
Sraddha, as the Pitr-vamsa is complete in ohapters 13-15, and 
as there is no second reference to the Sraddha-devatva of the Sun 
and the Moon any where in chap. 16-22, we may hold that chap. 
13-15 formed a distinct unit by themselves and were originally 
not followed by any chapter or chapters on 6r&ddha. It is, there- 
fore, probable that chap. 16-22 on sraddha were interpolated later 
than chap. 13-15. If periods of at least 50 years each be allowed 
between the ohapters on the genealogies of kings and ohap. 13-15 
and between the latter and ohap. 16-22, then these ohapters on 
3raddha can not possibly be earlier than the beginning of the 5th 
century A. D. Now, Devanabhatta quotes numerous verses from 
Matsya-P. chapters 15-19 and 22 in his Smrti-candrika I and IV, 
JImutavahana from chapters 17 and 22 in his K<Ua~viveka, Ani- 
ruddha from chap. 18 in his Hdralata , Ballalasena from ohap. 22 
in his Dana-aagara, Apartrka from chap. 15-18 and 22 in his 
commentary on the Yajilavalkya-amrH, Haradatta from ohap. 18 
in his commentary on the Oautama-dharma-suira, Kullukabhatfa 
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from chap. 17 and 18 in his commentary on the Mamsmrti , 
Madhayacarya from chap. 16, 17 and 18 in his Paraiarabhasya, 
Madanapala from chap. 16 and 17 in his Madana-parijata, Srldatta 
Upftdhyaya from chap. 16 in his KrtyUcdra, Candesvara from 
chap. 17 in his Krtya-ratnakara, Nrsimha Vajapeyin from chap. 
18 in his Nitydcdra-pradipa. and Govindananda from chapters 15, 
16, 17, 18 and 23 in his Dana-kriya-kaimudi and £raddhcr kriya- 
kaumudi. These quotations made by the Nibandha-writers from 
different parts of India, show that chap. 16-22 must be dated not 
later than 1000 A. D. A-gain, chap. 16-22 are among those which 
are found common to the Malaya and the Padma ( srsti ). The 
quotations made by the early Nibandha-writers like Aniruddha- 
bhatta, Apararka, Ballalasena, Devanabhatta and Srldatta Upa- 
dhyaya, from the common chapters of the Padma ( srsti ) show 
that the Padma ( srsti ) borrowed these chapters so early that this 
Purana, with its new additions, had sufficient time not only for 
circulation in all parts of India but also for replacing the earlier 
form of the Purana, If at least a century and a half be allowed 
for such effective circulation, then the lower limit of the date of 
borrowing is to be placed not later than about 950 A. D. Con- 
sequently, the common chapters of the Matsya are to be dated 
earlier still. As chap. 16-22 betray Vaisnava authorship it is 
probable that they come from the same date as the chapters on 
vows and gifts. 1 

We shall now take up the chapters on vows, gifts, bath, eto. 
The position of chapters 51-270 between the chapters 43-50 on the 
one hand and chapters 271-273 on the other appears to prove their 
spurious character, for the latter two groups of chapters are inti* 

1 If the word * Brahmany a ’ used along with the words ‘ Siva-bhakta \ 
‘Surya-bhakta’ and ‘Vaispava’ in Matsya 16, 9-10 is taken to mean ‘the wor- 
shipper of BrahmS'., then we must admit that tbe worship- of Brahma was 
still prevalent, otherwise his worshippers would not have been classed with 
the ‘pankti-pSvanas.' Hence Matsya 16-23 could not be later than 650 A. D. 
Though the Padma-P. ( srsti ) reads ‘BrShmai^a’ in the corresponding line 
1 of. Pad srsti, 9, 87b ) the reading ‘Brahmany a of the Matsya is the correct 
one, for this latter reading is supported by Devanabhatta ( Smrti-candrika 
IV, p. 156 ), Apararka ( p. 443 ) and Govindananda ( SrTiddha- Kriya-kaumudt, 
p. 35 ). Tbe change from ‘BruhmaQya’ to ‘Br3hmana ! made by the Padma 
( spsti ) is most probably due to the fact that in the just preceding line it 
changes ‘Siva-bhekt*’ to ‘Brahma-bhakta’. 
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mately connected with eaoh other. The Lunar dynasty is taken 
up in chap. 23 and is described in chap. 23-24 and 43-50. In 
Matsya 50, 68-71 the sages request Suta to tell them about the 
future kings and ages. In compliance with this request Suta 
undertakes, in Matsya 50, 72-76, to speak on the future Kali* 
yuga and the manvantaras and also to give accounts not only of 
the future kings in the families of Ila, Iksvfiku and Puru but 
also of the Andhras, Sakas, Yavanas, Pulindas, Kaivartas. 
Abhlras and others, who attained regal power. He then gives the 
list of the future kings of only the line of Puru in Matsya 50, 77 
to end, the chapter ending thus = 

“ ityesa Pauravo vamso yathSvad-iha klrtitah, 
dhlmatah P&ndu-putrasya Arjunasya mahstmanah 
At the beginning of chapter 271 the sages say to Suta 

“ Purer -vamsas-tvayS Suta sa-bhavisyo niveditah, 
Surya-vamse nrpS ye tu bhavisyanti hi t&n vada ” 
and the latter continues to give lists and accounts of the other 
future kings and the future ages in accordance with the promise 
he makes in 50, 72-76. Prom all this it is quite evident that 
chapters 271-3 have been separated from ohap. 50. Of course, 
this separation might be due to the misplacement of ohap. 271-3 
which is not quite unlikely. We should, therefore, turn our 
attention to other things. The interned evidences show that at 
least a good number of the chapter on dfina, vrata, snfina etc . 
were inserted into Matsya-P. at the same time. In Matsya 53, 1 
the sages ask Suta not only to enumerate the Pur&pas but also 
to “ deal exhaustively with the piety of making gifts ’* ( dlna- 
dharmam asesam tu ). Consequently, in chap. 53, 3fF Suta speaks 
of the Puranas and Upa-PurSpas and the gifts of these on parti- 
cular occasions. Next, proceeding to speak on the gifts oonneot- 
ed with vows and fasting in chapters 54ff, he begins saying •' 

“ afcahparam pravaksyami dana-dharmftn-ase^atah l 
vratopavasa-samyuktan yathfi Matsyoditfin-iha I 
Mahadevasya samvade Naradasya oa dhlmatah U ” 

The expression ‘ pravaksyami dana-dharm&n-asesafcah ’ is cer- 
tainly used by Suta in compliance with the request made by the 
sages in 53, 1. It, therefore, shows that ohap. 53 and those chapt 
ers ( viz ? 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) on vratas and d&nas ( because 
the making of ceremonial gifts also is to be accompanied with 
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lasting ) in which Mahadeva and Narada are the interlocutors 
are contemporaneous. The genuineness of these latter chapters 
need not be doubted, for, the request made by Narada to Siva in 
54,4 to tell him how the Siva and Visnu-worshippers could attain 
health, beauty etc. , shows that the chapters in which Mahadeva 
and Narada are to be the interlocutors should be Saiva and 
Vaisnava ; and in fact they are so with the only exception of chap. 
61 ( dealing with Agastya-puja ). Chapters 83*92 were all insert- 
ed at the same time in a group, for they are all enumerated by 
Siva at the very beginning of these chapters ( viz ; in 83, 4-6 ). 
All these contemporaneous chapters (viz. 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 ) 
are interspersed by many others ( viz. 58-60, 62-65, 66-67, 69-80 
and 81-82 ) on vrata, pratistha, snana and dana in which the in- 
terlocutors differ 1 . The unconnected position of these chapters 
and the breaches they create in the dialogue between Mahadeva 
and Narada prove their comparatively late dates. In these com • 
paratively late chapters, again, there are some which seem to 
date still later. These are chapters 65, 73 and 76. The list of 
contents of the Matsya given in chapter 291 does not mention the 
Ak$aya-trtlya-vrata ( chap. 65 )> Guru-Sukra*puja-vidhi ( chap. 
73 ) and Visnu-vrata ( chap. 99 ). Therefore, these seem to be 
later additions. This doubt is further strengthened by their 
absence from the Padiha-P. ( srsti-kh. ). The late age of chap. ?6 
( dealing with the Phala-saptaml-vrata ) is evidenced by the non- 
mention of this vrata in Matsya 74, 2-3 wherein Siva names the 
Saura vratas he afterwards speaks of in chap. 74-5 and 77-80. 

Thus we get three groups of chapters which are arranged in 
order of priority : 


'. Chap. 54-57 are 

told by Mahadeva to Narada. 

58-60 


Matsya to Maou. 

„ 61 

1 ? 

Mahadeva to NSrada. 

„ 62-65 

u 

Mahadeva ( l£vara ) to Uma. 

„ 66-67 

»* 

Matsya to Menu. 

„ 68 


Mahadeva to Narada. 

„ 69-80 

»» 

Siva to Brahma. 

„ 81-82 

u 

Matsya to Manu 

„ 83-92 

14 

Mahadeva to Narada. 

93 

4 * 

Vai^ampayana to Saunaka. 

94 

» » 

Siva to ( ? ). 

„ 95-112 


Nandike&vara to Narada. 
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( I ) chap. 53, 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92, 

( 2 ) chap. 58-60, 62-64, 66-67, 69-72, 74-75, 77-80 and 
81 - 82 , 

and ( 3 ) chap. 65, 73 and 76. 

Now, Nrsimha Vajapeyin of Orissa quotes one verse from chap. 53 
in his Nifyacara-pradtpa ; Govidananda quotes a number of verses 
from chapters 53 and 58 in his Dana-kriyU-kaumudt ; Candesvara 
quotes the entire chapters 56 and 63 and also some verses from 
chapters 53, 61 and 70 in his Krfya-ratnakara ; MadanapSla quotes 
verses from chapter 53 in his Mudana-parijUfa ; Ballalasena 
quotes entire chapters 82-92 and also verses from chap. 53 in his 
DftnasUgara ; A pararka quotes almost the entire chapters 53, 
58-59 and 82-92 in his commentary on the Yfij'flavallcya-smrti ; 
and Jlmuta-vahana quotes a verse from chap. 53 in his Kola- 
viveka. These quotations made by the Nibandha- writers hailing 
from different parts of India, show that the chapters of at least 
the first two groups were inserted into the M atxya-P. much 
earlier than their times* Otherwise, such wide spread circula- 
tion of the Purana would have been impossible. So these ohapters 
must be dated not later than 950 A. D. Again, many of the chap- 
ters of the first and second groups and chap. 76 of the third 
group have been borrowed by the Padma-P. ( srsti ) from the 
Matsya. We have said that this borrowing took place not later 
than about 950 A. d. Hence the date of the chapters of the 
Matsya , including chap. 76, are to be placed earlier still and 
most probably not later than at least 900 A. D. We have said 
above that chap. 76 ( on Phala-saptaml-vrata ) was added later 
than chap. 74-5 and 77-80 which belong to the second group. 
Hence the date of at least these chapters of the second group 
and consequently also of those of the first, is to be placed 
further up. The acala-dSnas ( gifts of hillocks, -chap. 83-92 ) 
require the images of Brahma, Visnu and Siva which are to be 
placed on the artificial hillocks to be given away ( cf. 83, 15 and 
91, 5 ) and in 58, 24 Brahma is found to be worshipped equally 
with the other two gods of the triad. These evidences show that 
the worship of Brahma did not die out at the time of insertion 
of these chapters. Varaha-mihira’s mention of only the most 
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prominent sects of his time 1 shows that the Brahma-worship 
was still popular. If, as scholars hold, this god was thrown into 
the back ground about the beginning of the 7th century A. D„ 
then the date of chap. 58 and the chapters on aoaladana can not 
be placed later than 650 A. D. Thus we get the lower limit. 

The mention of the names of the week-days in connection with 
the vratas etc. ( of. 55, 4; 57, 4 ; 64, 5 ; 70, 33 ; etc. ) shows that 
these were well-known when these chapters were added. The ear- 
liest dated mention of a week-day being traced in the Eran in- 
scription of 484 A. D. these chapters should not be placed very 
much earlier than this date. Matsya 53, 46-7 describe the Kurma-P. 
in its Vaisnava form. As we have shown that the Vaisnava 
Kurma-P. was written between 550 and 650 A. D. 2 3 this chapter 
can not be earlier than 550 A. D. The mention of the ten In- 
carnations of Visnu during the worship of the Naksatra-purusa 
in Matsya 54 ( dealing with the Naksatra-purusa-vrata ) and 
their total absence in Erhat-mmhita , chap. 105 ( dealing with the 
same vrata) prove the later date of the former. The Brhat-mmhita 
was written about 550 A. D. Therefore, the date of Matsya 54 is 
later than 550 A. D. The inclusion of Buddha, in Matsya 54 ( on 
Naksatra-purusa- vrata ), among the ten incarnations of Visnu 
also shows that this chapter could not have been written earlier 
than 550 A. D. The Mahabharata does not mention the Buddha 
incarnation though it mentions Kalki in one of the spurious 
verses in XII, 141. Markandeya- Parana chap. 4 names a few in- 
carnations beginning with Varaha and ending with Mathura 
( i e. Krsna ) , there being no mention of Buddha. The Visnu-P. 

1 Visnor-BhagavatSn Magams-oa Savifcuh Sambhoh sa-bhasma-dvijSn 
Matrrijam-api MStr-mapdala-vido V ipran vidur-Brahmapah | 

SSkySn Barvahitasya sSnta-manaso N again Jinanaip vidur 
ye yaip devam-upSsritSh sva-vidhinE tais-tasya kiryS kriya II 

Brhat-samhita 60, 19. 

The mention of only the Bhagavatas, and not the PanoarStras, among 
the worshippers of Yispu shows that Varaha-mihira mentions only the 
most powerful sects of his time. We know that the BhSgavatas grew in 
power under the Oupta emperors who called themselves ‘parama-bhSga- 
vata’. 

* This essay on the Kttrma P. has been published in the June issue of 
the Indian Historical Quarterly, 1935. 
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( about 300 A. D. ) mentions Kalki but not Buddha. The Hari- 
vamsa ( about 400 A. D. ) also does not mention Buddha though it 
mentions Kalki. The lists of incarnations, or rather manifest- 
ations, of the Brahma- P. are the same as those in the MarkindeyarP 
and the Hari—varnia. The Jaydkhya—samhita ( about 450 A. D. ) 
of the Pahcaratras does not name Buddha. The Ahirbudhnya - 
samhitd which is certainly later than the Jayakhya, mentions 
39 Vibhavas in which Kalki is one but the name of Buddha 
is wanting. Thus the Buddha incarnation seems to have been 
unknown to the beginning of the sixth century A. D. Matsy i 47, 
247, which mentions Buddha, is undoubtedly a later interpol - 
ation, for there is no mention of Buddha in the correspond- 
ing verse of the Vdyu. Now, the mention of the Buddha in- 
carnation in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva ( about the end of the 
12th century) , the Dasavatara-carita of Ksemendra ( 11th century 
A. D. ) , a hymn by Nammalvar ( alias Saint Satagopa, 9th 
century ) , the Visnupura cards ( end of the 7th and beginning 
of the 8tb century ) , a Pallava inscription of about the latter 
half of the 7th century A. D. 1 and the Bhagavata-P. shows 
that this incarnation attained popularity by the beginning of 
the 7th century A. D. It is highly probable, therefore, that 
Buddha began to be regarded as an incarnation of Visnu from 
about 550 A. D. That during this time the founders of the here- 
tical religions came to be identified with Visnu is shown by 
the Brhat-aamhitd ( 58, 45 ) according to which the image of 
the god of the Arhats ( Arhatam devah ) is to be marked with 
the SrI-vatsa. 

From what has been said above it appears that the chapters 
of the first two groups were written not earlier than 550 and not 
later than 650 A. D. 

Of the chapters of the third group, chap. 76 is, as we have seen, 
later than the chapters ( 74-5 and 77-80 ) of the second group. 
As it is found in the J J adma-P. ( srsti ) , it is earlier than 950 
A. D. The other two chapters ( viz. 65 and 73 ) are neither men- 
tioned in the list of contents of the Matsya given in ohap. 291 

1 H. Krishna Shastri, the Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India 
Vol. 26, p. 5. 
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nor in the Padma-P. ( srsti ). They are also not drawn by 
any Nibandha-writer. Therefore, they may be taken to be very 
late additions. 

Matty a chap. 7. verses 6-30 deal with the Madanadvadasl-vrata 
observed by Diti for getting a son capable of killing the enemies 
of the Daityas. As in none of the other Puranas Diti is found to 
observe this vow, this portion of Matsya 7 seems to have been 
interpolated later on. This interpolation was most probably made 
not later than 900 A. D. , for these verses ako occur in the Padma- 
P. ( srsti ). 

Matsya 95-101 deal w r ith vratas- Saiva, Saura and Vaisnava. 
All of these chapters do not seem to have come from the same 
date. In Matsya 95 Siva, the speaker in the earlier chapters on 
vrata and dana, refers Narada to Nandikesvara, w r ho is to speak 
on the ‘M&hesvara-dharma’. Consequently, Narada asks Nandike- 
svara to tell him about Mahesvara-vrata, ’ and the latter des- 
cribes the ‘ Siva-caturdasl-vrata ’ ( chap. 95 ) and the ‘ Sarva- 
phala-ty5ga-vrata ’ ( chap. 96 ) both of which are Saiva. But 
in chap. 97-112, which also are ascribed to Nandikesvara 
the Saura and Vaisnava vratas and Prayaga-mahatmya are 
treated of. Hence these chapters (97-112) must have been 
added by the non-Saivas later than chap. 95-96. The strictly Saiva 
character of chapters 95-96, as contrasted with those chapters on 
vrata and dana in which Siva and Narada are the interlocutors, 
and the fact that Nandikesvara, the narrator in chap. 95-96, 
is introduced to Narada by Siva, show' that chap. 95—96 were 
added by a Saiva later than those chapters in which Siva and 
Narada are the interlocutors. Therefore, these two chapters 
( 95-96 ) can not be dated earlier than 600 A. D. Now, Candesvara 
quotes a few verses from chap. 95 and 101 in his Krtya-ratnakara, 
Madanapala from chap. 101 in his Madana-panjala, and Devana- 
bhatta from chap. 101 in his Smrti-candrikd II. These quotations 
show that chap. 95 and 101 are to be dated earlier than 1100 A. D. 
Chap. 100 and 101 have been borrowed by the Padma—P. ( srsti ). 
Therefore, these tw r o chapters should not be placed later than 
about 900 A. D. The Bhavisya-P. also has borrowed chap. 95-100. 
Hence the dates of Matsya chapters 95-101 fall between 600 and 
900 A. D. Chap. 95-96 being earlier than chapters 97-101, the 
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former should be dated in the former part and the latter in the 
latter part of this period. 

Matsya chapters 205-206 on gifts and chap. 207 on the dedica- 
tion of hulls ( vraotsarga 1 ) seem to have been misplaced. Chapter 
115 opens thus i 

Manur -uvaea 

earitam Budha-putrasya J&nardana maya srutam l 
srutah sraddha-vidhih punyah sarva--p&pa-prana&anah \\ 
dhenvah prasuyaman&y&h phalanx d&nasya me Srutam I 
krsnajina"pradanam-c& vrsotsargas-tathaiva ca l 
srutv& rupam narendrasya Budha-putrasya Kesava i 
kautuhalam samutpannam tan-mamacaksva prochatah II 

etc. etc. 

This opening shows that this chapter was immediately preceded by 
the story of Pururavas ( the son of Budha ) in which he was pra- 
ised for his physical beauty, and also by chapters on sraddha, 
prasuyamana-dhenu-dana, krsnSjina-dana and vraotsarga. Now, 
the story of Pururavas is found in chap. 24 { verses 11-32 ) , sr&d- 
dha in chap. 16-22, prasuyamana-dhenu-dana in chap. 205, 
Krsn&jina-dana in chap. 206 and vrsa-laksana in chap. 207. 
That Matsya 24 ( 11-32 ), dealing with the story of Puriiravas, 

is aimed at by the expression ‘ caritaqa Budha-putrasya 

etc, ’ is shown by the fact that it is in this portion ( viz. 
24, 12 ) that Pururavas is called very beautiful so much 
so that UrvasI, the divine nymph, falls in love with him. 
There are also other evidences to show that ohap. 205-207 
immediately followed the chapters ( 16-22 ) on sraddha. Matsya 
204, in which the Pitr-gathas only are laid down but which ends 
with the verse “ etavad-ukfcam tava bhumi-pala sr&ddhasya 
kalpam muni-sampradistani etc ’■ points to chap. 16-22 termed 
‘ sr&ddha-kalpa * and is, therefore, a continuation of these chap- 
ters. The mention of the prasuyamana-dhenu-dana, krsn&jina- 
dana and vraotsarga in this chapter ( i. e. chap. 204 ) shows that 
it preceded chap. 205-207 dealing with these topics. Hence the 
real order of these misplaced chapters seems to have been as 
follows •’ 

Chap. 16-22, chap. 204-207, chap. 24 and chap. 115-120. This 
order is supported by the Vis%m-dharmoliara which borrows, 
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among others, the chapters 207 ( 24 b -end ) and 115-120 from 
the Ma'sya and in which the story of Pururavas is immediately 
preceded by vrsotsarga. 1 

We have seen above that chap. 205-207 stand in close 
connection with the chap. ( 16-22 ) on sraddha. This connection 
shows that the former could by no means be earlier than 
the latter, and it is highly probable that these two groups 
of chapters come from the same date. That chap. 205-207 
were inserted into the Matsya earlier than 1100 A. D. is doubt- 
less, for Govindananda quotes verses from chapters 205-207 
in his Dana-kriya-knumudi and $uddfn-kriya~kaumudi, Sulapani 
quotes two lines from chap. 206 in his PrEya&citta-viveka, Bal- 
lalagena quotes the entire chapters 205 ( except verse 1 ) and 206 
( except the last verse ) and three verses from chap. 207 in his 
Dam-sagara, and Apararka quotes chap. 205 ( ex. verse 1 ) and 
206 ( except the first and last verses ) in his commentary on Ydj, 

Matsya 274-289 deal with the sixteen mah&danas ( great gifts) 
which, requiring the worship of Visnu, are certainly Vaisnava 
in character. The mention of these 16 mahadanas in chap. 274 
( 4-10 ) shows that all of the chapters 274-289 come from the 
same date. These chapters are frequently drawn upon by the 
Nibandha-writers early and late. Govindananda quotes verses 
from Matsya 274 in his &uddhi-kriya-kaumudi , Ballalasena gives 
the entire chapters 274-289 in his Dana-sagara, and Apararka 
quotes chapters 274 ( ex. verses 3 a , 13 b and 28 b ) , 275 (ex. the last 
verse ) , 277 ( ex. the last verse ) , 278 ( ex. the last verse ) , 279, 
280 ( ex. the last verse ) and 281-289 in his commentary. These 
quotations 6how that these chapters must be dated not later than 
1050 A. D. The Linga- Parana deals with the mahadanas in II, 

1 Vide Visi}u-dharmottara I, 146, 41b-end and I, 148-154 ( verse 1 1-7) 
which are the same as Matsya 207 ( 24b-end ) and 115-120 respectively. 

The Visnu-dharmottara is suspected to be the borrower for the following 
reasons 

(1) In the Vi$nu-dh, the story of Pururavas is further continued to 
chap. 156. 

(2) Though the opening verses of Vi§nu-dh.l, 148 are the same as those 
of Matsya 115, in the former there is no chapter on prasuyamSna-dhenu-dSna 
or krsQijina-dSna preceding chap. 143. 

(3) In the Visnu-dh. the chapters on vrsotsarga and the story of 
PurUravas are introduced almost abruptly. 
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28ff. Ballalasena says that the mahad&nas dealt with in the Linga 
were based on those of the Matsya. 1 2 * * * * * As in the Linga the mah£- 
danas were inserted before the time of Ballalasena the ohapters 
( 274-289 ) of the Matsya should be dated earlier still and reason- 
ably not later than 1000 A. D, The references to the worship of 
the images of Brahma during the different mahadfinas 8 prove 
that the worship of the god was still popular. So these ohap- 
ters ( 274-289 ) can not be dated later than 650 A. D. The ten 
incarnations of Visnu including Buddha and Kalki being men- 
tioned in Matsya 285, 7, these chapters can not be dated earlier 
than 550 A. D. Therefore, their date falls between 550 and 
650 A. D. 

Let us now take up the chapters on tlrtha. Matsya 13, verses 
10-end describe, quite incoherently, the siory of the self-immol- 
ation of Satl, the daughter of Daksa, in which she is appeased 
to name the numerous holy places sacred to herself. The position 
of these verses in chapters 13 ( dealing with the Pitrs ) and their 
obvious Sakta character testify to their late date. Their late 
age is further proved by their mention of Rsdha in 13, 38 
( Radha Brndavane vane ) and their position in the Padma-P. 
(srsti). Though chap. 9 of this Purana is the same as Matsya 
13 ( verses 1-9 ) and 14-17, these verses which are included in 
Matsya 13, are found in the Padma-P. ( srsti ) as late as in 17, 
182-21 6 a . Hence we may be sure that these verses were taken 
by the Sfiktas from a common source and interpolated inde- 
pendently in those parts of these two Puranas which the in- 
terpolators thought suited for them. 

Chapters 103-112 ( on PraySga-mahatmya ) of the Matsya are 
later than Kurma-P. I, 35—38 whioh again, can not be dated 
earlier than 750, or rather 800 A. D. Hence the chapters of the 

1 ‘bphad-api Linga-PurSijaip Matsya-PurSpoditair-mahSdSnaih etc. 

DUnasVgara, fol. 3b. 

2 BrahmS, Siva and Vispu are to be worshipped on the altar construct- 

ed during the tul5-purusa-mah5d2na, etc. ( Matsya 274, 30 ); in the kalpa- 

pSdapa-mahSdSna, the kalpa-pSdapa is to be placed on a heap of coarse 

sugar ( guda ) with BrahmS, Visijiu, Siva and Snrya ( Matsya 277, 6 ) ; the 

images of BrahmS and Anantasakti are to be placed on a heap of salt in 

hema-kalpa-latS-dSna ( Matsya 286, 6 ) ; and the golden image of BrahmS 

js to be plaoed on salt during the sapta-sagara-dSna ( Matsya 287, 7 ). 
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Matsya should be dated not earlier than 850 A. D. As most of 
these chapters are profusely drawn upon by Vacaspatimisra and 
Candesvara they are certainly not later than 1250 A. D. 

The ohapters on Prayaga-mahatmya ( told by Markandeya 
to Yudhisthira ) are not free from interpolations, for there 
are evidences which go against the authenticity of at least 
verses 1-17 of chap. 112. Though upto Matsya 112, 17 the sage 
Markandeya is nowhere said to have parted with Yudhisthira, 
in Matsya 112, 4 the former is said to have come to the latter, 
blessed him and then repa ! red to his hermitage. This is quite 
contradictory. Again in Mahya 112, 18 Nandikeivara says 
“ ityuktva sa mahabhago Markandeyo mahatapah, 

Yudhisthirasya nrpates-tatraivantar-adhlyata. ” The word 
ity-uktva ’ would have been meaninglees if the preceding ver- 
ses were not spurious, for they are spoken by Vasudeva. Hence 
it follows that Matsya 112,1-17 are interpolated. 

Matsya 180-185 ( on Avimuktaksetra or Benares ) come from 
a fairly early date. A comparison between these chapters and 
Kurma-P. I, 30-34 ( on Benares) shows that the former are earlier 
than the latter. Though in both the Puranas ( Matsya 181, 6-7 
and Kurma I, 30, 16 ) the Avimuktaksetra-mahatmya is said to 
have been told by Siva to Uma on the mount Meru, the chapters 
of the latter consist of the glorification of some Siva-lingas, viz. 
OrhkSra, Krttivasesvara, Madhyamesvara, etc, at Benares. 
They also contain some fanciful stories about the origin or power 
of these lingas. Besides these, there is a story glorifying the 
Pisaca-mooana-kunda lying near the Kapardltvara linga. These 
names and stories, which are undoubtedly of later origin, are 
not found in the Matsya. Now, Kwma I, 30-34 are dated not 
later than the middle of the 13th century A. D. Therefore, 
chapters 180-185 of the Matsya should not be placed later 
than 1200 A. D. As GovindSnanda quotes \erses from chap. 184 
in his draddha-kriya-Jcaumudi, Vacaspatimisra from chap. 180- 
184 in his Tirtha-cintamaw, Madanapala from. chap. 184 in his 
Madana~pdnjdta, Madhavacarya from the same chap, in his 
Parasara-bhasya and Apararka from chap. 184 in his comment* 
ary cm Yaj. , we may be sure that chapters 180-185 were 
inserted into the Matsya not later than at least 1075 A. D. The 
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strictly Saiva character of these chapters tends to show that they 
were added later than 700 A. D. 

Matsya 186-194, on Narmada-mah&tmya, must have been 
composed by a Saiva living somewhere about the northern bank 
of the Narmada K These chapters must have been interpol- 
ated at a very late date. They seem to be later than Kurma-P. 
II, 33-39, which, again, are later than 800 a . d. Their late 
date seems further to be proved by the fact that no Nibandha- 
writer has been found to draw upon them. 

Matsya 39 and 40, treating respectively of naraka and fiarama- 
dharma, are included in the story of Yay&ti extending over chap. 
25-43. This story seems to have been interpolated later on, be- 
cause the PadmarP. ( srsti ) in which Matsya chapters 5-24 and 
44ff are found borrowed in the same order, omits this story. As 
no Nibandha-writer has been found to quote from these ohapters, 
we are not sure about the lower limit of their date. 

Snana is dealt with in Matsya chapters 67-68 and 102. Of 
these, ohapters 67 and 68 have already been dated between 550 and 
650 A. D. Chap. 102, being drawn upon by Govindinanda in his 
&uddhi-kr iya-kau mudi and by Devnabhatta in his Smrti-candrika 
IT, can not be dated later than 1100 A. D. As this chapter has 
been borrowed by the Padma ( srsti ), it should not be plaoed 
later than 950 A. D. It has been shown above that chap. 97-112 are 
later than chap. 95-96 which, again, are later than 600 A. D. 
Therefore, chap. 102 cannot possibly be earlier than 650 A. D. 
Thus the date of this chapter falls between 650 and 950 A. D. 

Pratistha ( consecration ) is the subject matter of Matsya 58-59 
and 264-270. Of these the former two have been dated between 
550 and 650 A. D. The latter two chapters, dealing with the con- 
secration of the images of gods, are certainly contemporaneous 
with chap. 258-263 in which the characteristics of the different 
images of gods have been laid down. A comparison between 
Brhit-samhitU chap. 58 (dealing with pratima-laksana) and Matsya 


1 Cf. chap. 186, verses 8a, 10, and 11 in whioh the NarmadS is glorified 
even over the Ganges, YamunS and Sarasvatl. Also of. 186, 52a ; 190, If etc. 
wherein the northern bank of the NarmadS is said to be equal to the Rudra- 
ioka. The Saiva character of these chapters is quite obvious, 
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258-270 show that the former must be earlier than the latter. 
The Brhat-samhita names the following gods with their respective 
characteristics. 

( 1 ) Rama, the son of Dasiaratha, (2) Bali, the son of Virocana, 
( 3 ) Baladeva, the carrier of the plough, ( 4 ) Devi (i. e. Laksml ), 
( 5 ) Samba, ( 6 ) Prad yumna, ( 7 ) the two wives of Samba and 
Pradyumna, ( 8 ) Brahma, ( 9 ) Skanda, ( 10 ) Mahendra, ( 11 ) 
Sambhu, ( 12 ) Buddha ( for the Buddhists ) , and ( 13 ) the god of 
the Arhats ( for the Jains ). 

The Mataya-P . omits ( 3 ), ( 6 ), ( 7 ), ( 12 ) and ( 13 ) but adds 
the following : Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Nrsimha, Vamana, 
Rudra, Ardha-narlsvara, UmS-Mahesvara, Siva-Narayana, Vina- 
yaka, KatySyanI, Agni, Yama, Nairta, Varuna, Vayu, Kuvera, 
Gadadhara, the Matrs ( viz : BrahmanI, Mahesvarl, Kaumarl, 
Yaisnavl, Varahl, IndranI, Yogesvarl, Camunda, and Kalika ) 
and Kusumayudha. The innovations made in the chapters of the 
Matsya prove that they can not be earlier than 550 A. D. As 
Apararka quotes verses from chap. 265 and 267, they can not be 
later than 1100 A. D. The retention of Brahma by the Matsya 
inspite of its additions and alterations in the list of gods given 
by the Brhat-samhita 1 shows that the Brahma- worship did not 
die out. Moreover, according to the Matsya , the priest is required 
to be * Brahm-opendra-Hara-priya’ ( Matsya 265, 7 ) ; the Brahma 
mantras are to be used in consecrating the image of Brahms 
( Matsya 267, 39 ) ; and the gods, who are to be summoned at the 
time of consecrating the image of any god, include Brahms 
( Matsya 267, 42). All these references prove the popularity of the 
Brahma-worship at the time when Matsya 258-270 were written. 
Hence these chapters are to be dated earlier than about 650 A. B„ 
and thus their date falls between 550 and 650 a. d. 

Matsya chapter 7, verses 37*49 lay down the duties of pregnant 
women. These verses, being vitally connected with the story of 
the birth of the Maruts, appear to come from the date when the 
extant Matsym-P, was first written or compiled. That they 
are not later than 1100 A. p. and most probably also than 950 A. D. 
is shown by the quotations made from them by Devanabhatta in 
his Smrti-candrtka I and by the occurrence of these verses in the 
Padma ( srsti ). 

4 [ Ann*l«, B. O. B. 1. ] 
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Matsya 215-243 and 252-257, treating of rSja-dharma, graba- 
yajna, adbhuta-sanfci, yatr&-kala-vidh&na, subhSsubha-nirupana, 
vastu and vyavahara, must have come from the same date, be- 
cause all these are meant for the king. The determination of even 
their approximate date is rather difficult. That they are not 
later than 1000 A. D, is sure, for Bhavadeva quotes verses from 
obap. 227 in his Prdya&citta-prakarana, Aparfirka from chap. 253 
in his commentary on Yaj., Devepabhatta from chap. 227 in his 
Smrti-candrika I, and Ballfilasena from chap. 228-238 in his 
Adbhuta-sSgara. The reference to the unpopularity of the wor- 
ship of Brahma in Matsya 225, 12-14, wherein it is said that 
the people worshipped the fierce ( dandinah-punishing ) gods 
Rudra, Agni, Surya, Visnu and others instead of the mild (pra- 
santa-serene ) Brahma, Pusan and Aryaman, shows that Matsya 
215-243 and 252-257 can not possibly be dated earlier than 600, 
or rather 650, A D. 

Matsya 93 and 94 deal with graha-santi and graharupSkhySna 
respectively. These chapters are certainly not later than 1000 
A, D., because Sulapani quotes two lines from chap. 93 in his 
V rata-kala-viveka, Devanabhatta quotes a verse from chap. 93 
in his Smrti-candrikd II, Apararka quotes the entire chap. 94 and 
a good number of verses from chap. 93 in his commentary, the 
Trikan4 a ~mandam has one verse from chap. 93, and VijnSne- 
svara quotes the entire chap. 94 in his Mitdk^ara ( under Yaj. I, 
297-29B 3 ). The interlocutors ( viz. Vaisampayana and &aunaka 
in chap. 93 and Siva alone in chap. 94 ), who appear abruptly 
without any introduction but who are not found in the chapters 
preceding or following chap. 93 and 94, prove that these two 
chapters are later than at least those chapters on vrata and dSna 
in which Siva and Narada are the interlocutors. These latter 
chapters we assigned to 550-650 A. D. Therefore, chap. 93-94 can 
not be earlier than about 650 A. D. Thus their date falls between 
650 and 1000 A. D. 

Yuga-dharma is dealt with in chapters 142, 144, 145 and 165. 
Of these, the former three are the same as Vayu 57 ( verses 1-85 ), 
58 and 59 respectively. They most probably come from the time 
when the extant Matsya-P. borrowed some of its chapters from the 
Vctyu. Their position between Matsya 50 and 271-3 ( on the future 
dynasties and ages ) must be due to misplaeement. Matsya 165, 
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which has been borrowed by the Padma ( srsti ), should be dated 
not later than about 950 A. D. 

In the foregoing pages we have tried to determine the dates 
of the different Smrti-cbapters of the Matsya-P. The results of 
our investigation are given below in a tabular form:— 


Chapters 

Periods of insertion 

16-22 

400-950 A. P. Probably bet ween 
550 and 650 A. D. 

53, 54-57, 61, 68 and 83-92 

550-650 A. p. 

58-60, 62-65, 66-67, 69-72, 74 

550-650 A. D. ( comparatively 

-75, 77-80 and 81-82 

later than the chaps, in the 
second group). 

76 

650-950 A. D. 

65 and 73 

Uncertain. Surely much later. 

7 ( verses 6-30 ) 

Most probably not later than 
900 A. D. 

95-96 and 97-101 

600-900 A. D. The former two 
chaps, are earlier than the 
latter. 

205-207 

Not earlier than 400 A. D. and 
not later than 1100 A. D. 
Probably between 550 and 
650 A. D. 

274-289 

550-650 A. D. 

13 ( verses 10-end ) 

Late interpolation. 

103-112 

850-1250 A. D. 

180-185 

700-1075 A. D. 

186-194 

Very late (later than 800 A. D.) 

39-40 

Late but uncertain. 

102 

650-950 a. D. 

258-270 

550-650 a D. 

7 ( verses37-49 ) 

Not later than 950 a. d. Most 
probably as old as the date 
of composition of the ex- 
tant Malsya. 

215-243 and 252-257 

| 650-1000 A. D. 

93-94 

! 650-1000 A. D. 
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Chapters 

Periods of insertion 

142, 144 and 145 

Most probably the same as the 


date of composition of the 


extant Matsya. 

165 

Probably not later than 950 


A. TX 


In connection with the Smrti-chapters we should like to say a 
few words on the date and authenticity of some of the remaining 
chapters. Matsya 52, dealing with karma-yoga, recommends the 
woi ship of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya, who are to be con- 
sidered as not different from one another ( Matsya 535, 28f. ). The 
author of this chapter seems to bo a Visnu- worshipper, for he 
defines Vasudeva as ‘ afclndriya, ' ‘ santa ’ ‘ guksma ’ , 4 avyakta \ 
4 sanatana ’ and 4 jagan-murti ’ and calls Brahma, Siva, Surya 
and others his 1 vibhuti ’• Therefore, the date of this chap, can not 
possibly be later than 650 A. D. The story of Purflravas in chap. 
115-120 is of comparatively late origin It says how Pururavas, 
the son of Budha, attained extraordinary physical beauty by 
fasting on every dvada&f tithi and by worshipping Visnu in the 
Himalayas respectively in two of his previous births. Ball&la- 
sena’s quotation of Matsya 115, 14 in his Damsagara ( fol. 23 a ), 
however, shows that chap. 115-120 are at least not later than 
1100 A. D. The story of SSvitrl in chap. 208-214, on account of 
its innovations befitting later taste, can be taken to be a late in- 
terpolation. It says that A^vapati, king of Madra, worshipped 
the goddess Savitrl and was gifted with a daughter who was con- 
sequently named after the goddess, and that four days before the 
death of Satyavan, Savitrl fasted for three days and observed 
the Savitrl- vrata. Besides these there are also other innovations. 

From what has been said above about the dates of the different 
chapters of the Mahya-P. it appears that this Purana was sub- 
jected to additions, and also perhaps to alterations, more than 
onoe. That some of its chapters have been lost is shown by the 
quotations made by Devanabhatta and Apararka on d&na and 
ekadaal-upav&sa. In the extant Matsya there is no chapter treat- 
ing of these topics. 
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The extant Matsya-P. seems to have been written, or rather 
complied, originally by the Vaisnavas. At least this impression 
is created by the earlier portians that have been retained. In 
Matsya ], 23-25 the supernatural power which the Fish displays 
in rapid growth and huge size is said to be possible only with 
V asudeva, for, Manu says, ‘ none other than he can be such 7 \ 
Matsya 9, 39 says that at the end of each thousand years the 
Manus perish and Brahma and other gods ( Brahmadyah) at- 
tain the proximity of Vispu; in Matsya 23,17 Narayana is 
called ‘ Paramatman ’ ; in Matsya 24 ( verses 11, 36 etc. ) many 
ancient kings, viz. Pururavas, Raji and others, are said to have 
practised austerity for the favour of Visnu ; and go on. In the 
verses referred to above Yisnu has been assigned the highest posi- 
tion, and these seem to be the traces of the original Vaisnava 
character of the Matsya, 

On the strength of the great prominence given to the region 
about the Godavari in Matsya 114, 37-39 ( on geography ) it has 
been suggested that the place of composition ol the Matsya-P. 
was Nasik \ This suggestion seems to have a very weak basis, 
for these verses of the Matsya tally with Vayu 45, 112-114, and 
we have seen that the Matsya borrowed some chapters from the 
Vayu. The close agreement between the majority of the geogra- 
phical chapters in the two Puranas seems to confirm the indebted- 
ness of the Matsya to the Vayu. Hence to find out the place 
of origin of the present Matsya we shall have to look to those of 
its original chapters which have not been found to be borrowed 
from any other work. Such a one is chap- 2. In it the river 
Narmada, and not the famous Gauges, is said to remain even 
after the destruction of the world ( Matsya %, 13 ), Elsewhere, in 
chap. 15 ( which most probably comes from a little later date ) 
this river “ which flows through the Deccan ” is called the 
‘ manasl kanya ’ of the Somapa Pitrs living in the Manasa loka 
( Matsya 15, 25-28 ). These passages tend to show that the Matsya- 
P. was composed and circulated by some Vaisnava living some- 
where about the river Narmada. 


1 Hara PrasSda SastrT, A Descriptive Catalogue of /Sanskrit Ms s, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. V, Preface, p. 190. 
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We give below a list of those verses quoted by the comparative- 
ly early Nibandha-writers from the ‘ Matsya- Pur ana 7 which 
we have been able to trace in the Vahgavas! edition of the same 
Purina. 


(i) Smrti-car drika Matsya- 1 

of Devanabhatta ) 

I 

p. 46 = 7, 37 b -38 a ; 40 b ; 44 b 

-45 a ; 46-47. 
157 = 17, 6-8. 

180 = 18, 30. 

II 


I S mrthcavdrika Matsya- / '. 
291 = 17, 23 

298 = 19, 4-11“ ( except 4 b 

and 5 a ) 

340 = 17, 28 b 
358 = 17, 40 b -41 

375 = 17,47 b 

I 388 = 17, 49 b 


296 = 

102, 13. 

322 = 

101, 37. 

419 = 

93, 111. 

486 = 

102, 2-8. 

487 = 

102, 9 b -10 a . 

517 = 

102,14-21 &23 b 


III 

ii. 481 = 

227, 146 a ( the other 


line differs ) 


IV 

28 = 

17, 4-5 a . 

29 = 

17, 6-8. 

53, 72, 

76, 77-78— On ekadasl 

82 = 

22, 84 

83 (twice) = 16, 21; 22, 85 

84 (twice) = 22, 83 and 88 


121 = 22 , 88 
156 (twice) = 16, 8 b -10 a ; (other 
quotation is not found) 
191 = 16, 19 a 
194-195 = 16, 19 b -20 

215 = 15, 39 a (the first line 
is not found ) 

255 = 17, 30 
265 = 15, 37 b -38 a 
270-271 = 16, 27 b -28 a 

271 = 16, 28 b -29 a 

272 = 19, 4 a 
290-291 = 17, 14 b -15 a 


389 (twice) = 16, 47 a and 17, 
53 a -55 ( ex. one 
I line after verse 

54 ) 

406 = 17, 61 b 

409 = 17, 62 

412 = 16, 56-57 a 

438-439 = 17, 69 
( 2 ) PrSyasatta-prakarana 
( of Bhavadeva ) 
p. 5 = 227, 118 b ~120 a 

( S ) Kala-viveka 
(of Jlmuta-vahana) 


p. 101 

= 17,9 


292 = 

61, 49 a (the 

other 


line is not found ) 

304 = 

( this is same as 


Brahma-P. 220, 141 

321 = 

274, 19 b -22 a 


369 = 

22, 83 


370 = 

22, 88 


391 = 

( the same as 

Bra - 


hma-P. 220, 5 

J b -54) 

400 = 

17, 4 a ( the 

other 


line is not found ) 


= 17,9 
= 17, 5 b -8 


418 

520 
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(4) Haralata 


( of Anirnddha ) 

p. 98 

= 18, 

30 

162 

= 18, 

5-7 

198 

II 

1 — 1 
00 

12 b -14‘ 


( 5 ) Mimksara, Matsya-P . 

( of Yijnanesvara ) 

under Yaj. I, 297-298 a =Chap. 94 
( 6 ) Dana-sagara Matsya-P \ 

( of Ballalasena ) 
folio 6 a = 274, 1 
„ 15 b -16 a = 22, 27 b -28, 30 b - 


36, 49— 55 a , 57-59, 
68, 73MV, 71 a 


I) 

18 a = 206, 23 b -24 a 


?? 

23 a = 115, 14 



9) 

27 a -31 b = Chap. 274 


99 

39 b — 41 a = 

Chap. 

275 

» j 

42 b -44 a = 

99 

276 

9) 

45 b -46 b = 

99 

277 

\ ) 

48 b -50 a = 

9? 

278 

99 

52 a -53 a = 

>9 

279 

?9 

54 a -55 a = 

99 

280 

99 

56 a -57 a = 

•9 

281 

9) 

58 b -59 a = 

9f 

282 

99 

61 a -62 a = 

>9 

283 

99 

63 b -64 b = 

•1 

284 

91 

66 a -67 b = 

99 

285 

91 

69 a -70 a = 

99 

286 

J» 

71 a -72 a = 

99 

287 

5 * 

73 a -74 a = 

99 

288 

99 


99 

289 

9) 

79 a -81 b = 

99 

83 

9> 

87 a -87 b = 

99 

84 

99 

88 a 

39 

85 

99 

88 b -89 a = 

♦ 9 

86 

*9 

89 a -89 b = 

99 

87 

99 

89 b -90 a = 

99 

88 


(except the 
first line ) 


Dana 

- Sagara 

Matsya-P. 

fol. 

90 a -90 b 

— chap. 

89 

99 

91 a -91 b 

99 

90 

99 

92 a -92 b 

1 9 

91 

>> 

93 a -93 b 

99 

92 


( ex. verses 17-33 ) 
94 a -95 a = „ 82 

( ex. verses 
1, 20 a , 23 a , 
24 & 26-31 ) 

„ 115 a -115 b = „ 205 

( ex. verse 1 ) 

„ 117 a — 117 b = „ 207, 

10-12 

„ 191 b — 193 b = „ 53, 

3-4 and 11-56 
„ 203 a -203 b = „ 290, 

2-19 

„ 214 a -215 b = chap. 206, 

( except the 
last verse ) 
(7) Commentary Matsya-P . 

on the ManwSmrti 
( by Kullukabhatta ) 

Under Manu III, 265 = 17, 61 
„ V, 60 = 18,30 

(5) Commentary Matsya-P . 

on the Ydjnavalkyasmrti 
( by Apararka ) 
p. 16 = 265, l b -5 

139— ( This quotation tal- 
lies with Vimu-P. 
Ill, 11, 32-35) 

145 = 16, 5 

201 (twice), 207 (twice) and 209 
( twice )— On ekadasl. 

Three of the lines quoted 
on p. 207 are found quoted 
in the StnrU-candrika IV, 
61 as from the Brahma- 
tufa-P. 
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Com. on Yajftavalkya- Matsya-P. 

Smrti 

295-296, 370, 380-382 and 427— 
On gifts of cows, land, 
house etc. 

301 = chap. 205 (exoept ve- 

rse 1 ). 

303-305 = 82, 2-25, ( except 
verses 12 and 24) 

313-319 = chap. 274 ( except 
verses 3 a , 13 b and 28 b ) 

320-323 = chap. 275 ( ex. the 
last verse ) and chap. 
276 ( except the last 
verse ; one of the 
quoted verses is not 
found ) 

324-326 = chap. 277 ( ex. the 
last verse ) 

328-354 = chap. 278, ( ex. the 
last verse ), 279, 280 
( ex. the last verse ) 
281-289, 

83-87, 

88 ( ex. verse 1 ) 
89-91, 

92 (ex. the last 
verse ) 

354-356 = chap. 206 ( ex. the 
first and last verses } 

382-383 = 253, 19 b -32 

392-396 = ohap. 53 ( ex. verses 
1, 2, 5-10, 21, 25 b -26 a 
and 56 b to the end ) 

403-404 = chap. 290 ( ex. ver- 
ses 1, 13-17 and 20 to 
the end ) 

409-413 = chap. 58 (ex. verses 
1-3 ) 


Com. on YajfiauUkya- Matsya-P. 
Smrti 

414-415 = chap. 59 (ex. verses 
1 and 19 ) 

441 = 16, ll b -12 a ( the other 
verse is not found ) 

443 = 16, 8 b -10 a 
456 = 16, 19-20 
466-467 = 22, 88 
475 (twice) = 15, 34 a and 35 b - 
36 a : 16, 26-29 

( ex. 26 b ) 

485 = 17, 26-27 a 
491 = 15, 32 b -33 a 
507 = 18, 30 

511 (twioe) = 17, 52 b -55 and 59 

512 = 17, 00-61 

514 = 16, 56-5? a 

515 = 17, 65 b -66 
523 = 18, 8-9 a 

550 (twice) = 16, 52 b -54 a ( the 

first quoted pas- 
sage is not found ) 
554 = 17, 36 

557-558— One line coincides 
with 17, 4 a ; the sub- 
stance of another 
quoted verse is found 
in 17, 2 a 
564 = 267, 12 b -13 
569 = chap. 94, ( the quoted 
passage has two verses 
more than chap. 94 ) 

572 = 93, 7 b -9 a and 11-12 
575 = 93, 59-63 a 
800 = 227, 6 
835 = 227, 8 

856 = 227, 120 b -121\ and 126 b - 
127 a 

889 = 18, 5-6 

890 = 18, 7 

954 = 184, 21 b -23 a 
1043 = 227, 118 b -120* 
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(9) Trikaruja-mantfana MaUya-P, 

( of Trikanda-mandana 
Bhaskara Misra ) 

p. 238 = 93, 111 

( 10 ) Haradatta ’s Matsya-P. 
commentary on the 

Oautama-dharma-sutra 
under Gautama II, 5, 12 = 18, 

30 

( 11 ) Krtyaeara Matsya-P. 
( of Srldatta Upadhyaya ) 

fol. 66 b = 16, 5 b 

{12) Krtya-ratnakara Matsya-P. 

( of Oandesvara ) 
fol. ( ? ) = 61, 43ff. 
fol. (?) = 53, 28-29 
fol. 139 b = 53, 23-24 
„ 161 b -162 a = 56, 1 to end 
., 169*-l70 b = 95 1 to end 
„ 176 b = 53, 31-32 b 
„ 177 * — ( Reference to 82, 
18ff in which tila- 
dhenu-dana is dealt 
with ) 

„ 178* = 107, 7-8, (the verse 
‘ sitasite etc.’ is not 
found ) ; 

101, 36 

„ 181“ = 101, 53*- b 
,, 181 *-182* = 63, 1 to end (ex. 
verse 29 ) 

„ 187* = 53, 33-35 
„ 193* = 101, 79 
„ 193*- b = 53, 36-37 
„ 197 b = 17. 6-8 
„ 220 b fF = 70, 32-44f. 

5 ( Aaaals, B. O. R, I. ] 


( 13 ) Parasara-hhdsya Matsya-P. 
( of Madhavacarya ) 

Vol. I, part ii 
p. 58 = 18, 30 

182 = 184, 21 b -23“ 

222 = 18, 30 

310 = 17, 4-5 

311 = 17, 6-8 

361 = 16, 19* and 19 b -20 
371 = 17, 30 
398 = 16, 28 b -29* 

396 = 16, 27 b -28* 

405 = 17, 23 and 14 b -15* 

418 = 17, 28 b 

433 = 17, 36 

434 = 17, 49 b ; 16, 47; 17, 53-55 
438 = 16, 54* 

440 = 16, 55 
443 = 16, 56-57* 

{14) Madana-parijata Matsya -P * 

( of Madanapala ) 
p. 13 = 53, 5 b -13* ( ex. 12 b ). One 
line ‘ trptim karoti etc.’ 
is not found 
264 = 101, 37 
375 = 184, 21 b -23* * 

540 ( twice ) — ( Brakma-P. 220, 
53 b -55 ). 

17, 6-8 

558 = 16, ll b -12* 

568 = 16, 27 b -28* 

575 = 17, 23 
631 = 17, 65 b -66 
{15) 

{ a ) Vrata-kala- Matsya-P, 
viveka { of Sulapani ) 
fol. 2 b = 93, 140 b -141* 

( b ) Sambandha-viveka 
fol l b = 18, 30 
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(o) Prayaicitta-viveka Matsya-P. f 
p. 416 = 206, 23 b -24 a 
( 16) Tirtha-dnfUmard Matsya-P. | 
( of V&caspatimisra ) 
p, 8 = 106, 3, 4 b -5 and 7 
17 = 108, 33 

23-24 = 110, 1— ll a ( the verse 
‘ tatha drstva etc. ' is 
not found) 

26 = 104, 16-17 
29-31 = 106, 27-28, 30 l ’-33 and 
46-48; 107, 20-21; 108, 

15 and 25-26 a . ( Three 
verses are not found ) 
27-29 = 107, 8 ( the other quo- 
ted verses are not found) 

47 = 104, 5-6 a 

48- 49 = 106, 34-39 
49 = 106, 40-42 

49 = 106, 44-45 

49- 50 = 107, 4-6 ( ex. 5c ) 

50 = 107, 9-11 
50 =» 107, 17-19 
42-43 = 105, 13 b -14 a and 16 

-end 

45 = 105, 13 b -15 
200 = 104, 14 
205 = 106, 49 a 

216 ~ 106, 49 ( the other three 
lines as not fouud ) 

236 = 82, 2-6 and 7-25 (except 
verses 23 a and 24 ) 

267 = 105, 15 ( the other ver- 
ses are not found ) 

340 = 183, 61-62 
342 = 180, 54 and 57 a (one line 
is not found ); 

184, 56-57 a ( one verse 
is not found ) 

345 = 182, 27 a - b 


Tirtha * • dntamani Matsya-P. 

349 = 183, 71-72 and 75 
351 = 183, 73 

{17) NityUcAra- Matsya-P . 

paddhaU 

(of VidySkara V&japeyin ) 
p. 127 = 182, 12 b 
530 = 158, 13 a 

{IS) 

(a) Dam-kriyd- Matsya-P. 

kaumudi (of Govind&nan da) 

p. 24 (twice) = 18, 8 b ; 

56 = 205, 4 b -6 

53, 17 a - b . 

70 (thrice) = 53, 51 53, 17 a - b , 
22 a - b , and 51 

81 = 206 (ex. verses 1, 3-4 a , 9 a , 
10-19, 20 b -22, 23 b -28 a , 
and 30-31 ) 

84 = 206, 23 b -24 a 
86 = 18, 12 b -14 a 
94 (twice) = 207, 18-*19 a ; 

207, 38 
100 = 18, 16 b 
125 = 58, 55-56 
130 = 58, 18 a ~ b 
157 = 58, 42 b -43 
161 = 17, 65 b 

164 = 58, 43 b 

( b ) Suddhi-kriya- kaumudi 
p. 49 = 18, 30 

74 = 18, 12 b 
139 = 18, 7 a 
163 = 18, 12 b -14 a 

165 = 207,38-41 
169 = 207, 18-19 a 

177 = 17, 70 

178 = 18,26 

182 = 18, 16 a and 22 b -23* 
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$ uddhi-kriyU - Matsya~P. 

tcaumudi 

183 = 18, 22^-23* 

184 = 18, 16 
194 = 22, 82-84* 

284 = 274, 6 b -10 
350 = 102, 31 

( c ) Sraddha-kriya-kaumudi 

p.ll = 17, 30-36 

27 = 17, 63-64 

28 = 17, 70 
32 = 17, 70 

35 = 16, 8-12 ( six lines, ‘sad* 
angavit etc.’ are not 
found ) 

41 = 16,14 and 15 b -16,(fche 
line f parapurvapatih 
eto. ’ and the verse, 

‘ KarnStas-ca etc. ’ are 
not found ) 

59 = 17, 14* 

81 = 16, 20 

84 = 16, 19* and 29 b -30* 

98 = 16, 56-57* 

103 = 184. 33* ; 

17, ll b -12*; 

16, 27 b -29* 

122 = 17, 16 b 

126 = 17, 19 b -23 

127 = 17, 14 b -15* 

128 = 17, 14 b -15* and 17 b 
137 = 17, 26 b -27“ 

142 = 15, 37 b -38* 

150 = 15, 32 b -33‘ 

186 =* 17, 46 


Fraddhar-lcriya- Matey a~P. 

Jcaumudi 
192 = 16, 39* 

194 = 16, 38 b -39 
196 = 17, 47 b and 49* 

207 = 17, 52 b -55* 

208 = 17, 55* 

212 = 17, 52* and 23 
214 = 17, 59-60* 

252 = 16, 57 b -58* 

259 cf 17, 63* 

300 = 18, 22 b -23* 

306 = 22, 82-85 
312-313 « 22, 2 
319 = 18, 16 
326 = 16, 43 

336 = 18, 8 b ~9* 

337 = 18, 22 b -23* 

345-346 = 18, 22 b -23* 

357 = 18, 16 

362 = 18, 16* 

389 = 17, 27* 

398 = 18,26 
425 = 18, 19 b -22* 

433-434 = 18,16 

435 = 18, 28-29 

436 = 18, 20* and 21 b 
471 = 16, 58 b -c. 

474 = 18, 23* 

488 = 17, 65 b -66 
557 = 16, 5 b 

( 19 ) Niiyacara-pradipa Matsya-P, 
( of Nrsimha V&japeyin ) 
p. 18 = 53, 59 b -c 
104 = 18, 30 

209 « 93, 83 b -84* 
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The following editions of the PurSpaa and other works have been used 
in this paper. 

Matsya-FurSpa— VahgavSsi edition. 

VSyu-PurSpa — AnandSsranm Sanskrit Series ed. 

BrahmSp<ja~P. — Vehka(e6vara Press ed. 

Padma-P.— ( srs$i-khap<Ja )— VahgavSsi ed. 

Harivaqisa — VahgavSsi ed. 

MahSbhSrata — Calcutta and Bombay editions 
KOrma-P. — Vahga. ed. 

MSrkap<Jeya-P. — Vahga, ed. 

Vispu-B. — Vahga. ed. 

Brahma-P. — Vahga. ed. 

Brhat-sarphitS — Ed. by Kern. 

JaySkhya-sarphitS — Ed. by Errhar Krishnaraacbarya. Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series, Vol. LIV. 

AhirbudhnyasarphitS — Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras 
BhSgavata-F. — Vahga. ed. 

Bhavigya-P. — Venkat. Press ed. 

Vigpu-dharmottara — Vehkat. Press ed. 

Lihga-P. — Edited by JivSnanda VidySsSgara, Calcutta. 

Smj:ti-oandrik3 — Pub. by the Govt, of Mysore. 

PrSyaloitta-prakarapa Pub. by the Sanskrit SShitya Parisad, Caloutta. 
KSla-viveka — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

HSralatS — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

DSna-sSgara — India Office Ms. 

Adbhuta-Bigara — Ed. by Muralidhara Jha. ( Benares ) 

AparSrka’s commentary on Y8j. — AnSS ed. 

Kullakabhatta’s commentary on the Manusmrti — Vahga. ed. 

MitSkgarS on YSj. — Nirpaya-sSgara Press ed. 

Trik5p<Ja-map<Jana — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

Haradatta’s com. on Gautama-dharma-siStra — AnSS. ed. 

KytySoSra — Ms. No. M 48/39 in the Dacca University Library. 
Krtya-ratnSkara — A mutilated Ms. ( No. 1055c ) in the Daooa University 

Library. 

ParSsara-bhSsya of MSdhavSoSrya — Ed. by V. S. Islampurkar. 
Madana-pSrijSta — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

Vrata-kSla-viveka — Ms. (No. 1578c) in the Dacoa University Library. 
Sambandha-viveka — Ms No. 403 c. in the D. U. L. 

PrSyaioitta-viveka — Ed. by JivSnanda VidySsigara. 

Tirtha-ointSmapi — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

NitySoSra-paddhati — Bibl. Ind. ed. 

DSna-kriyS-kaumudT, Suddbi-kriyS-kaumudi, Sraddba-kriyft-kaumudi- 

— Bibl. Ind. eds. 

NitySoSra-pradipa — Bibl. Ind. ed. 



KAVIDARPANAM* 


.4 Prakrfca Treatise on Metres ] 


By 

Prof. H. d. Velankar, m. a. 

sw wnfr i 

?rir3r|jRJiwf^T <R?RfwsRr3| i 

zr grit cr^rfwrnrf *r*3Rps%qr u Rv u 
3f*r prT f^n^aR^r 1 
^^=^rqtJ-3T^TTTTT ?RT WTW li Rc II 
[ <nroi%2*rw^^ : roisjfNnrsrflf r 

zt » rv h 

f | < f fa iS< fg ftg% q s R ^N d ^R T i 
*trf st^wjt ii rc ii 

g qMtfm*re R f% R g ft q^rr w$; wm 

#rwiw^ tr i ftHt^^TT^t^ ^rar- 

wrf^rar sr^s^r *trt zm <^qfr u 
Ttf®--*?§*Tf*R$i? f^?| JTtT I i *tr? sttH | 

n*mTfR OTST&rfa i ff®F^ i%fq strh ’tftar u an u 

[ w&vgzzm frfr jttt- i 1 

vs 

arr«aifi <r. n 

r^rrrt gergarrR i g*Rr rrpi iRHTv+fiq'di: n vh ii ] 
*rafr « twthjr# ^rtwT n <rerc^rf% w r r*nRTT%yT 

* TT^f^T R Wrri^mzr $ TT^qrRofT V spsqfa H %T 3TRT W 

%zr ^RxU5?:g;^?rri3: i 

*rt^r t*rt * rereife«i i 

q<i»ra«ni r f^ zm wvfm ^jr st^jr *r ii ? h 
^fr^Tcri%^ar?inrr z ^sr ^or *rRf anr^r i 
I* w^TRFhn T % T % fRq ^|d^ |ht ii r ii 


* Continued from p. 89 Annals, B. 0. R. I., Vol. XVI, 
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iT=fr^TTofi% tr# zfk m? ?moft i 

?TTnioT TORT 5 Tf^T II $ II 

imTOTRmtMr u R* h n i- 

3t%t ^qfr— 

^argrRFit 3T ?? smrrsrg^reTrfi 3 *stt i 
srggiTT^rfl er ^rgtr^TT^f gmft ii n 
srmraTairTT'frft tt Tftrrosfhf ? ^rft « 

% % ^ *ptoT ^ffwr wr n ii 

wr *TT*TRpt' ^fFPTT f?«T <TT*TOfTOn- I 
wa^ism ^snNrroir ^ 11 

[ ff STwrerotwr^TOT i 

srBrrt^TW^ ^i£* i q3rfWfl n ^ n 

*PTTf*r: i 


fr$ f%% ^r^fr iff^r ^ tott n V ii 

<rt ?jfr%^T=r n-g raf^ t ffaq t: i 

^fhr^?nTt^§^T^?nft^Tfimr: n ii 

t nS ctT ft fqT Tff^IT W^TW I TSTOPiTOr ^STORST 

Iprfro ^rt^r i gmr p^wri wr^rrfr tot sr^Pcrr^ 

*T^romTmpmm sJOT^ra 3*farmrm i arwt ^rrmrf 

^r«— i spstto^ (f^r) i # r%ftm 3^ 1 

P^TTffTO I fTTTO-TOt^ I^TRf^T f^TS *n%T 118^11 
[ *rt% TORrg^rn i Jjpr *rerer: I v nm*? ^ * tort: ii 
i ^rwnrrftcrr: i t ttt: *rt mm 

sttrtt: ii 8^ ii ] 

TOTrfroiSi tot% tm T^n* > *rmjr% ^nm%<Tm[TT+m ^5^: 1 
f% R^T^q-^ II 83 II 


gnapr»- 



r- 1 TOrsftq>i 1 firwre rerere^ um^q 1 

I TTDRTWq- II8UII 

*TTf*RTlTTf I vftTRTfTf I 5TT TOT® I 
cR ftTTOTf 1 TO*mTOIT l ffTO? TTTO TO® II 8<S II 
toj sTpnmt 1 nrr f i ’R ff 1 toR htot^t i 
TOT w^fre?f 1 fRTRTTf 1 mm *rm w*t from ii w m 
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[ srstN^ i fofanraare rff ranr II 

pf ^nnr%rqR I fomftrtfFn; I ^BW Tf g re ry ii¥»ii 

wf reTfm q- i i srrcre ^wsm n 

r^CT TTJ^JT^r WTTTOW I f^f ^cTT tfrft: II %C II 
wrfH^rr%t- i T^tTfr^r i tfr ^rrtMfanr: i 
*«JTT«RFtp»sra; l fWRdT^ir i ^r jrft wwht t%^: 0)mn 
I sirsm^rR i ft ?rar snsrar ii V\ ii 

3^t°— st% *rrt*rf rws » jff i ^nnt i 

q?5 srmrrf re faf t i mar f»r ^rff i <H %f5r5r q 1% nf sfk r*o m 

[ *rwto*T3f«rf»m i ft* i g^ir i ^ srcrgfa ii 

wm STfrraT'JTt T%% I go? fT^ I gtfgofrra^g ^ STR* IIHo||] 

q»§m wrmi$ vffTtW ^r i 

^rhnf jRrm&f i i fnRf t%r i 

*TTT<»T SR-TR TR? I TRJF FTfR? I fTPR^? T%3THR II H?ll# 

[ ew wi jrtfr i ^Tc?m% wfk^ i nfTTFre %Ti% 

II 

rnm ^ f l r ^ g p t (?) I TT^ dft I gR I TRr^ fTT^R II H? II ] 

gsT% *rfpr: ^f^RTagr i ^ttr =q ptfrtr 

g fpnRrR *g ii i ^r?r: srawit: qi%- 

Tptrptsrf twwftjtItst w i tcr 

^rcrFiwqT^^rpfr tttstt <r%q?fRrr 1 mz 

*r=r ttt q^qtr » ^rr#rr m ^r-dr^nTST^'Rgr^r i 

w*«irt 3TFrrr^T#pT tgfqgrrfF frfa q^qtr ps^rr i «ra^«n% to 
ggT TO rr rctafa qzrfr htto^tot i to q^qpfFf q^F^qrr^Rf 
sFtqnraftqTcn^^fl^mvrT qpfr I grohregs?: 

^t? 3T TO*! *RRTOT *T T%Tf FTTTg I 
TTOTJ FTtT eRf ¥T s$qf 'TFT STgTTOT II \ II 
?*r srgff ttottI TTrrgFt wrff srgftfr i 
tots pfr sttott? to ^ytfasr w*$ ii ^ n 

^fWFfTft«FrT^fq pTgTOFFTT# 1 FT 3TFT *TRm% ^ TO^ ERr 
spf...^ i qrgwRH ^rfPRNr yngfwRqr ?r rp^r i TO s? s g:- 

-tE ge r sf ro g t Thft q g i tq re W ws 3 * qrst i 
Tfftijt *fto% Tgarr? gro ^ ^mr tmi ^ u 
’fit fdf^rgr ??qt ^rqf v |qf ?r irtf 5<*r |f% i 

* Both 50 and 51 are fine examples of i%£qi?^e*n. 
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rP-TT^r^fomr tfsrfWr *T<hmr wpf 1 - 

3 Tf ^TTpr ^T 3 $T 3 TTOTFTO I 

WTWWT ff 5 TO«TT V HTf <TRfTOmr 3 TT II ? II 
TWT ^JTT WT wrl WR <T%T I 
3 T£ii *rr mttw #nr ^ht wk wwr 11 ^ 11 
sttpt frm 'rw'mr 1 

qwfN*r p^wnFTPTR T®=«r<i 1 

«R ^f^nr w 3 r| aftmmrsft 11 y 11 
^rTTORTOR |f^THfW^r®T Rfonrwrw wq - 
3 Tsgw *r ^fTTWwwr amf| 11 h 11 
jftfrrft^^R f^rf^rw? RrarirRqrj wf%wr 1 
^trws- p *n%qft tfctfif *rrqff 11 5 11 
WW*nm 3 ^jtort ffT^r 1 cRt: re?rer- 

^PT^f^T?nr: frf mm sr 

wrs*crr <r <RiFR®#rTT ^ srpr: srpr 11 r\ 11 

3 ° 11 3 ? 11 

W$T sp T'THT qF%t»r I 

[ qwap to: wwjt £wma^RR%f 1 
#fw ^fir TT^^cft^fRJITT^: II ^ II ] 
W 3 TRrWFRe?F?[TO PR gprc?fl I aw RVTT I 3TSTTR 

*rpr*pn<* 1 ^Tf— 

'Rtop fgUTO wfwi ww m m mwt 1 
vrw^tit fr? frTRft a r gq ^ cq v f ^w^TTarr 11 

iRTa^^fpR^rswr w^rfir 1 ’rppj $nr *r«nr 1 ^Fr n pw^ g - 
sr«m^#r ^ 'q^rinrarf^n- ftcfhrriF^ ^ # ^rrt^ p 

qTRRTtw^pf?: I <R fpR^TffR^qfq tRqr aR^cf# ?jr: I 
?8TfqCTO' TO 3TRJH rfTifqri^ql iJITHT: II 

t^t • — twpaTR ft nw<r 1 frfWT aif&rff 1 TORT*n reaTfff 

*T 7 Wtf I 

, TKR)f%^Ri%ww^T 1 ^rwrpfr 1 g pnrere a 3fft 

r%i% irorvR- 11 11 
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[ i *j u firmer irf^Trr: l JTrfr §rrqq i i df qiferT: 11 

TiwifHvr^ h ^W'Urr i wNtq^ I rgwrrr *r 

^tfq- mvxi u hr n 

wM4!'tT fwprraw®?: *n%<rr«b | qfsq^s? Jjorqqgmq: I q q 
**np*wft Ir q: i ^wiw?rorFTiisirenr^# 5 r ?5 i q^*.- 

wf^ranr^r f%r%g; i 

cTfTOW 3 ?f>rvrpTqt 3 T^JTURT% || \ || 

qqr— livr vrw^T^T?3^r; fgqq w 1 

a^FT \TO>qf^fnTH II 9 || 

^t«t: i WNrTfT%T TTf^^rw^rnwR f% zwimv 1 

fT^mt I Tr^fTl^r I I gqq ar^ g t q | || 3*175- 

Rnrra^nrf# q tierce i nd 37 ?rrfw^ r gf^ 

*T^ra; i ^mrrfr#rr ttr jfN% a qg aa«m 1 cr«rr q^qhntqr- 
ftmar qsniqiNprq ^qfdfrt inqaqrq j 

^ q| u | ^ ^ | ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^flfqq qqwwar tram g-*** <4 11 \ 11 

f^RWrft rlWTf^T HJT^rXRd^T I 

OTTor wt irror 11 r 11 rr 11 fit 11 

W^^TOTTf 3 gred 3 §q IFW 1 

^T; 3 ff TTrlT 3 | 5 rrar<WI’i|I JgT II RR II 

[ ^p^nff qgredfq q^jd i 

WT^f wr } 3 PT ITT^T S g T ^ E W TeTr II RR ll J 
4 ^ 44 H-Hif^ 4 w RRrrgrs'q^^rfffqjgr^i ds^^rspq erg; g^r 
If^r q w& w^- q^q^m 
3 T %irn. 1 w?— 

*rf fUf ^r^T f&f* rearer 1 

tttc — fq^ q 3 rti% ^rTrrqfqffq q qqTqpr^ m % 

*v 

I 



g fT ^ qTrfn tfi t RT'q q ^ T’H » 
qf%#l 1 

qqqf% Hqgr<nTqTqsr§ q^fr? q$ qg?qg 11 hr h 

6 [ Aooala, B. 0. B. I. ] 
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*rf pf 5f ^renc prorwm ^wd^m ii hh ii 
[ t^TFT ftftnwni wnTf^rarfar 



frr*R w. ^rrfrr: u h* ii 



r: ii 

^rcRRTfpr srrc i 

*w prere 11 ] 

fi^ 3TT%^^w ^n=^?sir^qr ^ gffarH: i ^oiqf% srar I qgf§r h^w 
irr^c ^1 % f^m ii hh ii 
miww wr — 

’snrf^ pp*^f *r*m ^^qnfotenf a 

%-3Tff^TT^T% KRf f^Tf rRTq- | 

^ *r ?ft? ?f?n% pfrenr 

nr 3i<5 i?rp ii 

-ror^ %r^^rf i 

tTT p 4»Rfa Wf 3T*m§ ^RTRPJlt fq^Rf II 8<? II 


rorrotrer v^or t«tt — 

q^qM'4'H^®Rn?q‘ *F5RT ^ T%T 
f^TM worf * f^TT ^rf% SF^n^firT I 
=r %n»r *r*P* r m H^Tf&r 
*$$ * *3T3Tf fforw Tf*Rq m II 
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*rr% *mrm5r m *rg mi i 

f^r’Tf p- 3TRWf II VR II 

^r TOTO r f*rtfnryg^r<Rijui4w» i 



i 


wffar *r«rr- 


rrs «t ^rfSt ?re 4 Tftey gggg 11 u .= 11 

arrest 

<Rnfror si% jreg rwj 


^rmTTrfSr 

frf^rfSr wrcr 3R?m ^ironnri^ n 

3Tf RRT% 3Sf$W *T f fRtJT W fHW R«rar*$g i 

*ttt%% »RfT%f3r f|% f^ r ia T ^ gf n h? ii 

uf^ ^r%TT 



^3TTTra§TriTi%^ il'3T«roi^H5r i 


%sf§r ^Rr 



3TT%*l?f 

qr^rr *m— 



t# rNnjrr 3 !fprr»% n hr ii 


r^fStfroj- 

fETf *TT R»TJ Hi% I 

* rgqn% groFreagcv trfor(%)ens 

^raWRTT%f RTf *TT gfT II 

rrg-arnr *r Rffri Rnt gj TPR R R r ^w^f i 
^r *ngr Tm flta g fp r *rf ^r% *r gffa * N r qaa<i n h^ ii 
«vh+w fffR *pot— 


*r% p wft^far 

s R ^r flrl ' i 
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wfafa jjf^T WTJ sjrfr fWTff 
<t? % ?r ii 

wf fipsrsrt if f % T% g nfegr fars* i 

m gov *fms- snn fir * wmtsrft fff u mV ii 

?§orw— 


t% *r <ni^ qfqftw 
*TS*rifr % ^ arfaw i 
% •? wf <rit%*r 
f% * fffTwrr ?n^ ii 


fa «r wrft <rrr*n% i 
§T% SIT¥ fk W f 3 FTT% *STf II HH II 

^T^fSTcR^npj I 3 T«r ^HT<$ I 3 T«T WTWTWT^Ipwr^ 

f fir^rrwit mm i ^Rtr%r:~- 

^rf swstt %rrf*r <fraf?r i 

<TT cfTf ^Tf??Tf II ? II 

— ftitwgwsri^ra i x% wrffd prftf i 
fftrr 3 T^? vvn&s n 
^^i?ti«rf%prTr i wi%^fr Trrerr n 



£ 3 TW %T%RT% y g Tfo r II HH II 


1 ^'TfflT? sp»t-i jw»nrf qrfl*n% ^tti% i 
raw? fw^nrrf 1 3rf%T $% *rf?«rraft II 
W*% W* <*t m % ftw i 

^or g«nft, mfcnr fWfcr ^ktt ^ u ii 

[ * * * " * * imn 

4rW"S?TWfTW3r- I ##T- I W?W(i ufrTW 5^: II 

fir»^an ftroror i f# n 


RFm 1 mi smfirg ’ *f®R*r g orror i 

4^*4141 f$> * <4Miirt , 5R#T fTT^T <1^ II |l ] 


q#^T 7 % trfaro i i *rf&n% vtm?^ i 4 spsrr-f- 

<u 

pr-fit 3 T=rt ’ ( |e ) ffg ?ST*«iT% f: I qg- %*$$fs?rsr*fi* 1 

W^T^wiBra; i 
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sraiggfr— 

fgrcmg aTHwft a^Nr i 

fgr^Rnr^r^mr, m ftfwgr ii 3V u 

[ af^P%: sft%-T i 

Qq*rem r5 H * ra ; ar«r crw ww#f n tv n ] 

flrf*r«ramt*%5r ftm%or gn-'tf 

g<fnre«r ^or qz&m w* ^Twrswsprrer twnf: i ar*? trftffrft 
frn%tt ?nrar sf? : i w^iMf^r rnrt 

3*| g V* r ft3f tffg: I ^FJRTT^:— 


“ srg ^mr ffg ^w? ^f^Tfsrt ft (?) *?3fr i 

fTT ^ ^ s^RT rR^?IT^OT 5TTfS^r II ? II »’ 

^t«— ^a5ff°r ww5f<sr f i ff?ft i 

yrffrfr f^f^rf^r i wfTTff gfw it 
4>$<fffffr qr ^#ftj f i%R i *tt afaurfiriT i 
?f 3f ts? * f ii h\s ii 

rerfNW fWTTw i 

vrcr g f rflr §pog i =t^f i%Tf ^fr^f i 
sfrh§ Crg f%^r i w? ^fsrref u 

3T3Tf I T?Tr«T I 

gf gg v^^jw r g s q qr i ^r«r sr^uf giw is hc ii 
[ sfr^rg^ar sgoTvsnsT?: 1 fg^TTR f^g|: u 
^ri%^t i gro |l 

>g r % ? *rpr: *n$ fig: i ^ss^frnr: n 
ff cFT ST^fft I ’TFft f ? II II 

?tNr w^ ; i w f«rr spR^of; ii 

*r®r ^for 9 R?i% gft g«rr I *reff n 

arTRnff srmsrfirff^R- i ff^i%^rr^T: ii 

rRnfR sgr i rrt to fg > to: ii h<5H] 

5Tff% sfrmfr frg**r grragggrrfra i ( g. *v-v^. ) 
g?g^ ^fT g?gggr fpr i^ftfan i 
fm fgirfr fmT ^trfT^Wrrr u v* u 
[ f^^r #j wr ^ <t«tt =g %Cr»fr*ft I 

*nn% f|>T^r srmj *t|T$gauHi u gn ii ] 
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rt i sr?«r=nn% fS'rt cRt# ^ ^ 

rftf?rftw^Twr: : i $ *r#r wr r mfl I 

^ET° — 3 Tf%f% miw *ff fWf 

3TTTft 1«f%fw4'vr^ W W^STf I 

3THR tff 

3TRR frawr t<| »Tf wf ii 

^ f^KT TTf*Tf I ^RT gyftf« T I 
3T$*l4g94|&4| f H|«I I If f%*5T f%f% 5T tfWT II H<* II 

C\ 

ifffiq r ^r«Tf|q^r I 
*rj fJr%r trt ^jTf gf i %h gw^R r i 
w ’T fTff Tr«d%J I f ^R rr % T T T ^Rl II 
f^fffntannr^Rr fRWTf g»fr 
rw frff t?^ttt 7 *fvj ar f fr re r qa^ft - 1 
wr g%qtT% RTf^fw^r 
3Tff »T 5TTf 3TWTf^faiys?f *Tf Rrffsr II V II 
[ 3 ?^ *HRT ^of sr&r 

3T^ thsf^irf^igUif 3K *rtn? 
sdrt ^srtv?5H«i?fT 5r«aRf *m qyvrnr 11 
fit ffs# TnsfmfH*. 1 wRrc s^^snrnrr i 
argwnrj^Npft i rra- * war 11 ^ 11 ] 

[ m Fq^T *TT qRflR=r I ^RrT FRFff^ I 
Wt FT ^TfRRRHToff I r l ref f gf R l R UI T sfog, ? II 
^fWVTf ^pafT 

Wf ^f|:WTTtf 1%RfT 

3 Tff *rr tnff 3 Frr«itfaf»frrf ttt f^ffst ii So » ] 

*JTti% *n%tf 1 ^TTHT^t W 3 TW*T TOK I 3 T 5 TWTf: I 

i rfagH fra ffg w t«qr ra£fa rnt 1 

sJfTo- 


£r«ui3wtf«w^% if^r ^awva% gwRrq" 1 
swtfr 5 f wit ftfrey§ wgn%ft 
vrrnnt^ FTTfhnt *T%$ fssrc 11 
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rs. 


^rfR p- wvi n u 

[ ?%P %^?^fw?«rf^^orw fnm 

f^?r: f«mf? r^f^t: ^T g^Rhf SphR 
^trRrr ? TfRR? F R^ n 

^SH^ISF^T %gww ^5 rRR5 II $? II 

wr-: i h«tt w ^hf tw ^c R i^t ntfF^- 

ff^ rrt i vw iTP-rm ^-fwr ^ r i r — 

¥%^^rr 3Rs ?nfr arrafr gn nT% *TT arr?T i 

»nTwrt ^*nnT ^r fR^nsRiafr u 

5?or ^T%^^mrriT TTTftTrqT *r f^r *vsmi i 
%i%fR^rr^^nrm Rr crr RarRm pnr ^ uh^ii 

[ snf^mft; *f«TTT3% arrfr 1 

jpr^ 5 ^jfRTi $ar: 11 

’TToft w H Pr , totr 1 

HH^Il] 

3|gq#nR0R | 3T«I 5Rq^T I ^T^TT^RT 




1 Rm^ar- 
35i#^wrffr 1 
^nT^Tfsprf ii 
1 44«mr4> f 1 

o " v 

Wg^c ffim^FgWW I rfr 3 TWFgf II II 
[ qJ ^'dFNR d ^? I I T^TRRmt- 

*nflPKK 4 « : 11 

l HH ^RfsnrT II ^ II 

^rrfifrt <?rrr 1 1 *rereRfcrcR»r*i 

swisrqffr 1 
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frfqr wzvj pfer ; 3Tp*rsr#^rr i 
?Tf 3 ?f n ^ 

^raT =ng: i 

fe^T; 3 T?T tftfe 

TTf^JTTr?P% fe^T I 

i *nf n 

i ^ g r « f ggft ii 

wrM*r i fs swfei arfer Tf^rn^ i 
Mf ^ I I JTT^( 5 T)^EfNfT^ II ^ II 

3f*fr fer?rijfeT I 

[ Tf^r i 7 f if ^frfa ft ii 

* * I ^t^^T|Tr: ii 

fTH jfaftfew: i ^^i%h : I * * * 

* * I * * I * * II 3* II J 

<%**# fetFg^: ii 

f^rq^sr^Tora[ 1 3 T^gn??nqCT i ^?tt% ^5- 

*ra# 1 5 Rrf ^•^ron' sire? wt 1 

3 TT« — »rfe ^nsprVw 1 i sr®r fe*jf%*r 1 

*rp fe wnrft 1 
;^rre i wftmfn w«feffere 11 

<e 

WT I WWWQt T#ft I 
W^ITNlRforTTlf%WT I 3 W»T "niT ifWffi II 
ire fere srgf vxm% q« r ^ q* feg«i 3 11 
«lf^ET 3 PT»Tfq«l arfpTf TTHirfe^onT IlSV* 

[ *r»fer ^vr^r^T gfer 1 srg 1 

*rg* *njrr irnn% grere; 11 

I ^ HT fO l fi rr TEH’fe%^T“. II 

rerr: 1 gnsn^rarr refe 11 
^qrer< ft yf uife r r 1 ^reire wt ref^r 11 
# re^r wffi srcrreFt wfl gw 1 

i 3 T«r fr^rq?p 1 rffft: q mflp re 

fe# fefe f|«n{faf® 5 ^ 1 
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%ftf^mn»rrarforj i gro? pr ^ q m or g u 


*TTi5rraor3rcw?«r3Tr i hwt? f^r?«r3Tt u 
V* JTf^Rr f^HJTf Wf? II V* || 
<T«ITT ft*? ^T^Twfr gr ^ gyfjf f^g gru ifif || 

*<tb^ i refregftwrer i 



i f i 
i *ni 5r%onrsR: n 
fgg r %ag<fe<ar*i< 3 <M i ? r%mfrgrmrreR: i 
^rfH'iT^RTHw^: i gr*rra 11 

?fn rr«nr srsprrerr ^nm fpTR sew i 
<T« aTftwR gpr ^gsrer: f g*RT%: 11 V\ u 

sftfg^rer H 

wrp pm; Rffg-gr ppfejfifart i 
g^FTtgir s TT# ^#5 gm goff II u 
[ f|g#; I 

^tt am? tfTvr. ii ^ n ] 

mrw i wft vi-di^ri i d^ T H f%>r^T n ii 
s^r*— f%f*r 3Rf?if i fnrf af^n? i atfre 

ii 


gR*n*rwNrs i i to gsrf fggf g a II 

TT^gg-gR# i tfnr? i Wn%J snrrop i 
V pfaff i *r| ^r^fgff i gfiw f%g gi€u?f upii 

[ %^| ggg- 1 ^g^%nr i wttr ^cRfg Itfrgcrg: n 

^fR^gnrt: i - *nyra f *p ft i anm* g^rt r ^f^ i an, ii 
TOnroftniif i Pit ^Titot i grfptorwf : ? ii 
T TTSTTsfr ?*RR I *5R I afrmRT: f% g <T#- 

«g«r ii %$ n 


‘t w(^0 ( $ *** 0 ? ) firn i §ftf% #rg i nr*r fp^r h*: 
^ q g T % ^5RT(?)^r*^?R^% ifrfHT^mfg i 

ggr° — <i vifr c ^ i gf qTRggqr ^ ^raT 

1 [ Annals, B. 0. R. L ] 
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tror^ml^fTOnTvrfor^TT^r 


^ S3 s sS s©V- ' " 

# stsrr ^Ti%^rT i ^omr%^T i 

®rf%T%^?T 3 WTT I It 

pr TTPl' ciuiri I 

5 for Tm ***** ** II ^ II 


weftr ir^rn^^rwr^mwrarr: i 

3TPrT W^WTWT ^^TTH *fl I •TvA t(> ri t<fsTTt 

# 3 T wfwr wrf&m i trtffor **mr&wr n 

3Ti%f^RTWTT wrm: i pnfr 11 

*f ITSf^ WFrf 3 II II 

^tst i 3T^rf^' ss^i^: i <r=r $af rr^-fr 

<Tarr*$rr%rcr **\ * 1 wt *r*TT— 



p f^nrr or <mrfa stfN fpnrrjw i 
*t fSnr* w*f*v f%# *rq r g ^*i u ^ 



«$l%d« 193 ?pR' I |1 

frfrpT i 

w w* ^w?r *m T%gr TT^T^nsrp- srrSh n h« ii ] 
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m 1 q rfrtey r ffoffs q tfft ^sttr «* 3 tsr?* i sf ri^RW ?- 

RTf%Rfr?r^i 1 m\ ^ ygg» ref *mr: #fw$r: 1 

3 ^ro — 3 ?f*rmq[ | sroTft^nR 5 m%t <rf^| 1 
rTtf RrfNR^g^nTT^ I ^ORnTTff l^r Wg^RTST II 
«ff ^T^pfrfOT *OTRmg I I 

vp o 

1 H?snra ?rcrfif jprerr^ 11 
srffwr 1 mfor m$ ’TRT^r vraranj] 

r%umr^ar ^fjrnr irm <rsrf 1 * re^rerefe ^ mi 11 
?Tf^Tjrmf 1 3 t%*t ram finrf^ ^r 1 

*% h^'tc 1 * f * tra? srfm 

^?tf 11 11 

[ ari?ta*rac 1 jtrt^: i 

m sft^T’Tt^^rsrTrrr: 1 mmmwar ^rrar sr§pT: 11 
am w 3 Rr°r m^rg: i $31 ^ ^ 11 

B 1 rrarefonriTW f httto: 11 
n 1 ^nmftfsrat ^rnf: 11 1 

rarafiRR 3 T|*pr *rmraT 5 TfrT: I h fern f%: 11 

^T^BTfi^^RrapratsTJ 1 i%i%?ff ^r: 11 

rTFT I * ^ ^yft ?T vnl^T# RlT%cf- 

a 5<s a 

| srrftrRC I ^ 5 I# 1 HRW 

fra ^ra^Vfrft ftrfhr%p a jtt«tt f« »KgK r f Fm 5 

e ry iq i gw i H hvs 11 



1 «fh l f<fH%r. i 


prt f^ir mkft jrayw^ga a n r q , i 

^ws&\ pH 3 rffT%^r?; h jaTt rafsrfj* 11 ? 11 
[ f*t *f*rra wgw g rq reg 1 



?m nHi^' ^re rai sra’sg^ *ra>w$ranF 

mt$ 1 a^ i fra^ gi rarara : 1 ^g row n t ram q> : 1 r^?fmr*r§: 
fRnf“«nw«f^ 1 Hrsr^srra it ?R«nrM mra; 1 T re r rgsF^g gr#: 
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ff y qffrfa rTsfhfrnat i sp? ^rfr wwsrmz i wm i 

?<rr *rf tpm H^rrr^qm?q-«T: i ms R^T^w^^rTra^TTfrm^ i mi *(?) 

#tfwrtT*TCrR[ I TTT^jJ^H I ^[Tf-w rT^? ftf 

^TRT?m I Rltvf H^ITff— 

nrertf mv hjt ftr - i 

Wi argf^r^’nr raircp*. u R u 

[ ^wrrvhm flw «Tar i 

p?rrvffpftFfT; aifH^r^^trr^ fmrwi. n R n 
^raftT»rlfr»rffT i t%% Hrar|rsw$nN*<|r3f: tt%: 

TTiTfTnj; i i ra^rsih *rf: 1 

; m %h 11 ^ n 

^fT^'W^VRT ^rTcT^frfrT: ^T ^^TRTf»TT^ II \ II ] 

% finr *T*rf% ^gufr ^tht *mTfre«*piT?fr » qraFr? 3 nf%: 
*^trwr$T*F<Tr ^iwr^r mi ^ffn ^r- 

a rfi Ttomr ^F^srrfir: i 

^TtT 3TfTtf IT^TT ^7f S' Wf^T STrpft I 

3"fr srojp rap sraprpruf u v |l 

FWfT3T^WT?tlT 3TgT 3Tf3TT^ ropT3Tfrap I 

f%? T rrararTf * re^T i % % ^ ^or ?tptt i u m ii 
[ TSFnrf^rr *rwr srrctsrgsrrat rr^rr ^ jn*nfr i 
gffeurJTj^fipt 5 n r ? *rref3 H T<ft 11 v n 








$ra: inf£rcm*pnra: praaj ^tthrt mmfi 11 mi 
3SHT S SFpar H *TWT 3 trf^rST V gxrftST H rTOT ^ *rT*r=fi * 
3T%fr\s sr^p £ ffrfr R <rfT%: ?o flrp ?? ^nitfr ^ 3rf?r?nr<fr 
^ snrafT snw^^fr $h 3n%: 3wfc ?vs vrfn: \z 3ri%*rfs: Vk 

pS: m 3TT I m l ^ i arf^r i ^ I <rwr. <m ^ra** i 

srrfjra: rap?t: ^ ^ 3rf$rff& t?ph: r\ ^nrfhrt 

airara i wm n ^fafawu g rfi n ^r ^nfrora: q%wref3CT- 

^^pnpraar i «rgft?r?*i $Ri^-fsf <??fi3: i 

iffl ^firpnrf^ i 
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3T«I I 

[ In this chapter, Sanskrit rendering of the text is not given as 
it is quite unnecessary. It has been dropped even where it is given 
in the commentary. ] 



II ? II 

jpjfN**? II \ II 3«FcTT II ? II 
qfr jtt ii ^ ii 


it 5^ I 3??3^cTT II R II q^TT^fooiT TTfH <5$* 

fr«TTf^rnTH:Tv smn*, fr**rra*WTrrr^ Rwftr t?rr- 
^ ii r ii 
*tt mft n 3 11 fr msft ii « u 
n qwri ii 3 n 

**T5fr ww[ n h ii *nrr fr^r n 5 h srfcrat ii u n 
?F??r h^jtt u « n «pjt ii « it fgsrrag? II H II 

rTHTT fTOT?F|fT II ^ II *FTT II Il ITl^ II R II 

?rq%fT ii ?? ii t*nrrar vtjtt ii \r irafsorqr n vs n 

fnm- im ii W n htth^tt irm^# ii W n T%rr^rt 

*rgw ii ?h n ^rcrqsrt ii httT stjtt Twrftorr n it swt 

srarfonrT ii ii fsrnr 3T*r f^rm n u 

^if 5 Nfr^Rnf 7 iter ii H sranfr ii ?vii^hii 

KR\\ Stotts 151 tt: TOitiNrr ii ?vs ii n-Tnfom^T f%wq pn%r 

3T?f HFrTCT *T3TT ^rXT«f: II II qwn STTg^WlT 5 BF«TFrrft#«T5f^TTT- 
f^nRT#wfr^ ? WRf# FTrTR^ II II 3^Jp^T II <: II 

tftot f%r ii ii jfpTrnt tpr^tpt u Rl ii ^nr*nrflrqr 

n RR It 

afar: — l %gTq rn T#HI II ii II % n 

mwiTtfft vm*im n ii *rmr ^nrr ii R'i n thhtt 

**tt fioiifJTi ii ii ^nra#? ti R% ii qrf-: u$«u 

tFrt Tf^rr n ^vs ii mum z fftt fjvnr it rc ii m%- 
»rqtgq qtvnuH »i R% n ^t^tt n n ft^rrr ps tr 

%faqr ii R\ u * $sfr iiW *T^rqjror§ps f*r?n h^ii m 
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FT S ) w t TWTf’TT FT It 3V II FFftFfaF Fir Ft FFTFt II II FT 
cTTFT FTT3WT FTF?ff II 33 II FTFFft FT Hf Ft FT JT5 ^ H 3^> II Hf FT 
FFTFT JOT II RC II FT^FFSFT FfTFT FF ^ II 3** II 

'TFRT f^TFFIF FTFTTFTFTFF ^FfiFFTf II 
FlfoT frTTFTqfe^FTF FSFTF f|f| Tofr FfgT II II 
€tw. — II ^lR<^R < lll3'>ll3?ll3 ; *ll33ll3Vll3H II FTFtf^fft F§f^- 
4t& II 33 II FTF^T^TF (3TJ)F^ II 3u|l3<*ll3^ II 3TFFtTFF: SHF3* 

TTft IFFrft: I FT F FWT^pSFjjf^T I TFTFFT FFF I STHFFt FFrFT 

f§w tnrr: i FFfFwrtr? FFSTnftFrg'FFTFr ^ptftf: i f^ft* 
?f: <tttft sw^ftC r ! q-f^FrFTF^Tr^frFT FTFt ftf^ft^ft 

FTFTtFf^ITFTrT^'TTFK'Tr^TFT T5R<fF<*RT FF?FT FTFRT F^T 
TTFTTF^TTFFT FFH— 


ftwft VTFFFT FfTfF: T ^ r ^ FT ^TF^F R F 3TTWT II 
Ffiftfat F£% fj ^ ^wit F?T F FTirFT«? II Vo II 

f%S?r II n H 

FT i# F FfTT FTT Ffif II V? II Fntl? FF?FfFF FFTFTT II VR II 
FrF TT jfH FFTiT FT Ftniuft II VR II Fff FFFT F $FF<FFTF II VV II 
FFF FF FTSFTF?F fFT II VH II fFflsrfFF FTF FFT FTT II V3 II Fl%- 
FFTFTT FFFFft ^FT II V'S II FFT FTT FffTFFT RFFFT II 'U II 
FFFFFvJT f^FltTFFT II V<* II «T gg<Hqu| | FFT T^F II HO II ffTf 

•^5 

FF% FTf| FTS? II H? II Rt§OT?r FTFTF FFFTFt II II T^t SSFT 
*FFT FFFFFT II H3 II ^FT FT %FT FFf^ #FF^ II HVII Ff^[FF^ 
FFFFT II HH II *?F $F FTR FTFt FTotFT^T Ij H3 II F§Ff*TF JFt Ft 
Ft Fffif II HVS || 

€Nf:-II WHRIIV3U FF Fra ?F T TTd% FfFFTFF II VVHVHIIV3U 
SWlVcIlV^IIHollH^im II fTW ^FTi FTFTfFFrFFFTF II H3 II 

IIHVII IIHHII F&t IIH^II FlTFTHT%ftF: lIHvsil 

mz ft MW 


Ft Ft FT FlfTltofr TFT f%ftf| IIHtfll FT FT FT Ft FT FFf? 
FFFFT UHH.lt FFTFFr m ^fTT Fl%5T<ni3o|l 33 FHTFFT FtF FTF- 
FTF H3?ll 

€Nf:~ flrWfF: iihcii iih^ii F^ W ftrr T t t FHrt iRoi* 

IR^II 
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crNr srrr^tt ^ ps ii^ii ii^ii 

^TOTT^ TTT <fr *R§p IRVII ft%r? JRTSIT 5RT 3T^TTf'TT IRHII 

’TTOT^T^T IRUR^JJ^ 11^ II 

m pft^pn%ap* n^u irhii m- 

fSnfrn: uv*ll sth?t ii^ii ^nfr ll?vil 
imr *it »rf^r h $m&Tgn u^vsu 

wr iReil wr ^ff wm?«r <ttor ii^u. irs *nsrps ^^nr^rr 

(Tt^ Tt ||V9®II 37THft 4#WI-i4 TTTT #F ^ *ff IKS? II ^^WOTgr 

*n%ofr f \m\\ prr mr prr rt% itt fiN h^ii 

tn%F^ mR^lWIST RfT SJTrnarat II ^II^D^IKSC || 

n«?|l arefSr^rR: I l^li 'rsfflrcfff zmt iivs^h srf^i^^ ii?h|| 
^rft rst srit ijvsuii htuptw afar ^rpr ifa 
r%rrpr \mw srrcnrf ^pt *f$ hst parr jkjRii * ?n 

5fT3RTrr *r gTf&iofnr ii's'sii p ^rft m ii«<j|| *n»r 

£r>t: —*r «rte5r il'sVii jdBp* <rroT^w i q^- 

*rpftR«i: ii uHnuRiimsiKse ii ff pra^er : qte 5 r grq? t 

m*n \ta%w srf|; ii?3h 

TRTf 3TtWrf|-fMmn |IC0|| R3Tf R^TRltr- 

WT fTTofr p lie? II RT^gT q-FRBW^TJTT T%fR0TT IK^II 
$pft WTRHWT rf#H |l<2^ll TTHT? grcr<RprfH ^TR^R^R lie^|| 
qrfnr«? rh: iie°ii w: ue?n **- 

fwffn: ifcRii arefinTR: ue^R lietfii 3Rq% ii?vs l 

^ l' grTC$Tfoq ir %qr giw HirPT ll£HII ^TRJTRR iRTf f?R- 
«rrf rttrt iie^i 

^ten—ii^ii * ref* r *rM : ne^ii ^f*n n?en 

rRg fT? q-f^ gm ?t g?rpr u rt r nesu imr ^ s 

?M| iieeii 

€t^r:— llevsil iu&h arra^n ll ? ^1 

irRf fTOn ^ # % ^mn f%^ ?it?t ne^n frrr 

si 

sr wmre r »rt i^rorr ii^mi 

^%t:— « <hh ^n?f^r: mrfsnfffr !l ^ c u ffa: IR°U 
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f^orerwnTT snrw ^ f^fp ii^ii srrerf! 

RT*R*RR H^fTT RR %R IftRII 

TreR-n^u 3T^*hrHf?r; rttr u %R ll sfffa: 

II R\ II 

tffr^RRRRfrgRRrf^; *r ii'l^ii fircur 

R H RTR R *r ^rft IIWII 

*RR— ll<^U »W SUfTfr: IR^II 

d sjTTsnpwre^t HfT ?tt% rr f%rni n ii 
RR rff^T ftf^RTTOgg? Ml« 

€t«T: — iRhii rrttt RRftHTRTjTR tr^nfm: iKlii 

fgf fa: iiWii 

Rmr§nT3W* *rrr% <trtr afcpfR iiv»n ftR f^Rr- 

Rrafrfo t wrorft ifT t%t n<*<|i rftr ir«ii 

#RTR RRTRTRR OTraraa |S^ ff *§T$ H^H R |RTR 
^rft rR^R^%RT<*m:gRT II? 0 o II 

2ffR:— 'T3d%T?TR ; ^frr: \\%%\\ RRRRR ll?oo|| 3*(*r£i?R || I 1 
TTT R <TT R R R R R ^fP^fTfWWft £<R#WT ll?°?U 
R R iJRRT Rf JRWsJlf Rnsrf^f%fOT?R^rt H II ?<R II 

rr:— n ?o? ii jrFr n \°R ii 

RffT%: II II rrtt^rftrj. ll ^WTTd: II 

RwftxT %*rsrrt? RflRRnRfnHpT^ r%*t tfs^rf u n 

7R?r:— TfRRRT^frf RSr£ R^Tfrl ^R3TR| RFR2$Tf$pffR I 
RT SIR^T*. i ^rr- 

RRUT* ll?e*u 3T«T 7^?TI U 


S^RRRRSTfttf ^r T%T% ^RT ^ I 
tT ^Trt RTOR %RTT? f^ffOT ll ?°V II 
^flTCRJRRr R ^3TT R^f|WR?rt Rf cTRrifr ll?oMll 

R^R**? R^RR R^t RRTf TRR%* ^rtfR ll?°\SII 

Rff^R RRTT ftfH 3Rssr ^T3TT fR 3T<TR%R ll?o<si| 

SR*T*rfwT qfRR ^^RF^rf^pTOR aPRtogRiRirftfR ||?©<*u 

^n— w*w 

TS I RSTtRn* I 

r~<r^*r srsp TfRh&RTsrcrfRP* » 

£ gRR Rtf# TW farf: ll?°«ll? o^„ 
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Mh* i hhrthhhtht q«H- 

^t: : i <nr HJrnrr«jT qRHtffrjifRor: I TOfircofnt qsrrWre - w^r- 

fvr^TfHT i anr^rsqRr- 

H*rsf: i qt3Hf*r*pr^ *P>H£ HHTHRr HTHqHTHH? 

srrsRr: ’TT<nwgr^% n?o^ w rergs g fr ir *%mrwwat$ ^nrorr f^ l- 
^Wr: htt^r: s re r Saq: hth ^w. n ststtft hwrt 

^<mfRT^w^wrntf^rr ararrar: *f: #^g; ii?oisn?o*ti q^- 
qR^snaTHW oq?qif T^Fargwfrt srq^^of^TRrrwr srqfiqrq**- 
^spsfud; n?o^n HUfrfsiwr^ it arqrf H HfH Fq Tf i 

tfr^i *rps; fqnir hh i «ri%jrfr5^3Trfgf%Tr iiHoii rhhih 
m i ht%h h*r? hh #q h???h rhh wrHJnqjnTr i %T*n£ 
HRirrsfr u??qu ttsrt ^r ^fr ^r arrqqnPTTH i hh htfjrt jth h? 
totw n$$?n Hf^nr R^m ^f®rr jth i H*r*m *r hh fRq^qr ii??wu 
^fRRmi ^frr pwsfrr i m Hr H|jt m uWii ^ for rh- 

^ HT HTPTT I HHHRT HHHrH TTWR II W II RfHH TflgSm 

37%h i f^R iHRRHHr%HT u? ?isii 

?Njt:— RTO rrw <J<fR^RT ll??Ql| 3TTqR%%HH ll???ll??HH 

^R^tfiw4: ii ??^unv n sqr%Hr srprRfHHT 3 tritr%hh iiHhii 
3Tr^f?-?T%^rr^ \\ll$ H gRrrHRHHg; |l ar mw^ ftM Hdl * rr- 
HqTf <THRqRJl rfRTHRH II R*TH HHOTT grfSJH; H^ q^HirafT 
^ %wr i rth HiroR^r# hh hirr^ *£fg^ ^3n i 
sCHthspr rn^i jr nnorr H^nrRRftrqTTq 3RHTRTr?ljfqH i II sr- 

^HfTR^RR II 

sthi^ irtt hsh ar^nr arT^vTTsft u 

>o 

HT HHrHR 3TRHHR iTTOT H HHR II || 

T?HRH H*F<TTq qiRi hhht II 
HR RHHR HT HT RHfRR II Wll 
t =t5T ftf hhht ^T*iofciT h*rtth n 
rhot nr *hh hr re renq hhht n?qoh 

hh$ %*r*h ^r u?R?n nr HRTHHr stThth iiU^h rrff ht ?nt- 
Horr ii^Mu wt ^rf ht Hfssrr^r ii^Vii Tt h S^tt ii^hii hT 

Hf^3W HT lU^II Hr HT%JHr 3r#dHT ll^vsil 
8 [ Aunal., B, 0. E. I. ] 
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3T*T 


**tt% 


i 3Tf fPr srsTsmqf -srnft *rnrqwr- 
m *rif q^TT non: *$s*<£ms$rcT?<TTt wir: qrqsqr- 
inn* I 3TTOT^OTPT*«rH ^r; 

^ I ^ qs>: l g^ x$i Q id ^ i 3fR?lFqT- 
srei^rsr ’^RqmxTT^T^’TT^T^ fM ^SSTT q-qsmr- 


cW^rn htt q^nrtH: i q=r^hr tfw 11 \\c n 

^T'TT^p ^TT^iror^'OT^ q g qTs nra r w q; i f^r- 

^^Ng^^nror: qwqNW. m a f |qftarr 5 fe q f id- 

q«qT^=r^ i ii??*ii ?r^r f^rfrrmqr^Bf 3ran»r*«ir% wxrahr wi^t- 
• f^wflrpT^TTg; ^ttm: H*T*fteg mm w*r& i *nr?ft: w*rt 
^p^rf %q?r m fl^ffiw i m q«*nrT jthp.j? i f ^ ggr ra^ ir- 
«i itwriTTiirfd Hi ft*rr rR^rfrrt: ^rx m q q T: wxref xrraqq wrwnj; i 
pr^xrqt^ *mqfttfjrare*nwq 3 WH \ wrnii g mm q q re i< feft »K° ll 
q% wrr n W \\ 3Th**rftpf- 

snfw xnnrr: ; w*r*mg w*rr w%: f*m m ^xrftg^T I 
3?^ snf^ ^ttti? qr^qluVn* i oqi%q-$- g^?w mrnmm 

^r^qr wr i qg i nm w wmv: i 

*rarff^RT mf ftvrffr n 

sr fr *T mrn^trw mm-. II ? II 

^qf^rnr^ wr: — 

xnr: m wwt m*n x x x ii 

xxx wst *T«ra h q n 

d?n:~ 


ensrrtfq gretufti xrgr? fgxrr^r? n 
^trnrmr r%rg*rsra u 3 11 W 11 

zht ffrwi R^g<ri grr W T o r^rr^gT 1 mn\— 

^rr gxq mwA tfhnrf% srINr m 11 
itwsrer s rffr fo ai : *gt w <d mn 11 ? 11 
**n%q§r mm— 


«(fanri“ sfhr^rr ^pffcR: 11 
35 q q ftgpTKTCW 


R 11 


w«rr:— 

3PW ?fjTt j^rt ST?ft qtfqn: 11 
qw»r: u ^ n ^ n 
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fT%W I 5n#T^- *r«rr:~ 

fm wgtff f^JT^irf5TTgr»rn%5fr u 

^nm$ft cP-?TR t II ? || 

?r«TTJ — 

f gftff f%^i% $5«rrsnr: ii 
faitsrai im srrcnS %%p; u * u 

rr«n:— 



fairer ft*rr%*r: it 


*lfa¥wrft ft i$p: <rp?Trt ^ft n 3 w 11 
*§* T*iw#?rt^f ^ %m I tr«rr:— 

sntft: <rsrar#lfrt^rft: f f t*r ^ u 
^nrit *jr: ii ? u 

mm:— 


^IT%^TW WT^rlT mm H 
*r?f i% ft*r*Tnrrft ^fonrmR^^ n ^ it 

rwr:— 

f W m: <TT3g%tft il 

m wrf pftrrtire; i| 3 11 iv\ n 
m%m m mm: m *ntg^T i w rftrsr mm:— 

SPHTtsfftrt grtft ^t j%rfrr jt# u 
wtft *n^: m%$m m&m 3T| frr^j; u \ ii 
mv-~ 


sftt srft m ^ofift *rft m m ft n 

8«nt ft WRcT 7tf^r#=r qifShr: u r ii 

cT«rr:— 

’trt imrarr «n ra*n rr il 


gft wspmRr: ii 1 ii n 

<r«hr rnrora^Tfar^r grmrar i iW mm:— 

t*T frfT ’rrt’T 8T *nfHjpt5T mf&PJ || 

3 i%wr%i^t wfft II ? h 

^rftcm^ ?nnv~ 

%r ^rr 5 fnn^cT trent ^r: qt « ^ n 


^ irc re g f fR sff 8f# inwfif^ il \ ii 
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r%T3rnnfrRr i q?n>~ 

sttot j fgT%^r'Trqf%^?Tr(?) 11 
w^W fin* ^ n V ii 

pt'RTU' CTftgrfpFrT ^ II 

iw^nw vrnt rFJjf^r: sgr? ll H u 
lamprey Rf wrw^rn i fnrhrt gr r^fr! ^r grof: srr^-or 
gsforffarrirrc: i u ^srjttcTspp^ u' 

<R?TTt 3T^TT I 
ff^fSr pT^r ll 

RT??rq- gfa qrq- 1 
h <rwk ti \^c \\ 

TO* I | ?RFRT:- 

T^^^-gfq-^ojgq y $*nr gr^rr i srr^nrprrfi' i%jjw <ra: 

grt^-cg-^r^ ^r irrH^AT^T^H gr f%tg$w *rr sntfte: i arnfte 

q^T^^^ifTfrfr^T^raRT rtr# ^rer^r i ^g?fr i g ^a rr p 

VTRT II \RC I! fT?qgq$i?r*TO* II 

^T3Rrr 3Tg q-^-JT^TTRT I JRRTJpFort p5R<r || 

fra wrejjs Wf i <jfw ffwrersrps; *r grim H \\% 11 
i 3-pgr TS?TTirgRor#iTfT |f^ i *r«ir i -j#r gi ft w ar 
i sFrcrcn^g u n 

sTTft *renrr wp arp'fq - 1 ^tt rrffM jrrit ii 
qfHJT^r <JR3T<T I W || || 

wv*l I g^cTST^iwr HrirgRof ^f%?rn; I ^r«rr i sgSnr jpft^#r ?r- 
I f?^gr gtfre^srr sj^flrufR^nj i tjq- 

f^rr^won* i pR rttr yENrgw ^rr i 

grf^fciiStR: 3 tRt$ fRT i fftapPRorat u n 

( To be continued ) 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA * 

BY 

Abel Bergaigne 

( Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah ) 

[1] This article will hare only an indirect relation to the 
ordinary labours of the Societe de Linguistique. I do not how- 
ever undertake in it, as the title may lead one to imagine, a purely 
literary study, at finding which in our Memoirs, one may justly 
feel astonished. The facts to which I am going to draw attention 
concern philology, and particularly Vedic lexicography. 

The rhetoric of the Vedas is in reality a bizarre one which 
seems to shock even to this day the most authoritative inter- 
preters of the Rgveda. Rather than be consistent in their transla- 
tions, they have, in order to avoid the strangeness of the figures, 
and chiefly the cacophony of the discordant metaphors, had re- 
course to a certain extent to all kinds of means. When the obli- 
teration of the figures, or even the wholesale substitution of plain 
words for figurative ones, has seemed insufficient in their eyes, 
they have at no time shrunk from doing the utmost violence to 
the lexicography. 

However, I concede readily that the two scholars who have 
given us recently complete translations of the Rgveda have not 
yielded in the same degree to the repugnance which the rhetoric 
in question must engender in all persons with our modern taste. 
In many of the oases where Grassmann has retreated before the 
boldness or incoherence of Vedic figures, Ludwig 1 has held his 

* The original article, entitled “ Quelques observations eur les figures de 
rhetorique dans le Rgveda" was published in Msmoires de la Societe de 
Linguistique , Tome IV, fascicule 2, pp. 1-42. 

1 The translation of Ludwig is, on the whole, a very estimable work, very 
superior in regard to accuracy to that of Grassmann ; but it will beoome per- 
fectly intelligible only with the help of the commentary which is to follow 
it. As regards Grassmann, he has assuredly, by the publication of his diction- 
ary, rendered signal service to Vedic philologists. But he has aggravated 
in his translation the defects of interpretation that are already perceptible 
in his former work. 
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ground. Still he too has been lacking in courage on more than 
one occasion. 

[2] I hare already referred to them at length.* My transla- 
tions have appeared so crabbed to a serious critic 8 as to force from 
him this singular opinion : “On the whole I avow that I would 
rather be in the wrong with Roth and Grassmann than understand 
the Veda rightly with Bergaigne.” I shall be still more bold on 
this occasion. I shall not be content with holding my ground 
before the monster on all the occasions when it presents itself 
before me in connection with a verse ; but I am going to give 
chase to it throughout the collection of hymns. I hope to show 
that this “ extreme harshness of expression ” d on which my in- 
terpretations often border is not only tolerated, but is actually 
recommended, by Vedic rhetoric, that in other words, the authors 
of the hymns are never more satisfied with themselves than when 
they have put together words which “ scream with fright at see* 
ing themselves joined together. ’ ' 

BOLDNESS OF THE SIMILES 

The boldness of Vedic Bimiles is well-known. None of the pro- 
cesses of interpretation that I am going to critioise here has been 
able to efface totally this characteristic trait of the poetry 
of the rsis. Even the most obliterated translation, the interpret- 
ation that is the most intentionally colourless, that of Grassmann 
for instance, teems still in strange figures. A small number of 
examples will suffice. 

Here is one whose strangeness has at least a certain poetic 
flavour. The horses of Indra are compared to wings that carry 
an eagle, 4 VIII, 34, 9. The team of the Asvins being often com- 
posed of birds, it is, by a figure perhaps still more singular, these 
birds that become their wings while they themselves are com- 
pared to eagles, V, 74, 9. Why then should Grassmann who has 
translated these formulae pretty faithfully, obliterate the same 

1 La Religion Vedique d’apres les hymnea du Rgveda, Vol. 1. 

8 Piaohel, Gottingische Anzeigen , 1879, p. 170. 

t Ibid. 

4 The Maruts on their chariot drawn by horses are also compared to 
eagles. Fill* 20, 10. 
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figure in verse VI, 47, 31 in his translation which is more in con- 
formity with our own taste than with the text which he inter- 
prets ? This text in fact, does not say merely that ‘ the warriors 
fly on their horses, ’ but that they take * their horses ’ for ‘wings.’ 

In the verse X, 180, 2, Indra is compared to a terrible animal. 
At the same time, there presents itself before the poet the image 
of a chariot with a sharp wheel which grinds the enemies, and 
the sharp wheel of the hero becomes the jaw of the animal : “ Like 
the terrible animal dwelling in the mountain which glides slowly, 
thou hast come from the most distant region ; [ 3 ] sharpening 
like a jaw, 1 2 the sharp felly of the wheel, 0 Indra, grind the 
enemies, chase the malefactors. ” 

The following comparisons are still more bizarre. The poet 
with his hymn turns Indra ( in order to make him roll towards 
himself ) as the carpenter turns a wheel, VII, 32, 20. The singers 
place their desire on Indra like a foot in a chariot ( in order that 
it may take them to the goal), VII, 32, 2 . The prayer is compared 
to a girth which grips Indra and Soma like two horses, VII, 104, 
6. Indra is filled with chants as a stable with cows, VIII, 24, 6. 
We shall have to revert more than once to the assimilation of 
the chants with cows. The whole world knows, moreover, what an 
important role the cow plays in Vedic phraseology. The bene- 
ficent deity par excellence, Indra, is compared to a cow that allows 
herself to be milked, VIII, 82, 3; Val. 4, 4. The god who unites 
in himself the principle attributes of Providence, and who, in 
particular, observes the most secret faults, Varuna, protects the 
thoughts of men, like cows, VIII, 41, 1, 

I could continue thus for a long time. The juices of Soma, 
when they have been ingurgitated, fight in the heart, like drun- 
ken men, VIII, 2, 12.® When Indra soaks himself with them, the 
author of the hymn X, 43 compares them not only to rivers that 


1 This meaning seems to me justified by the analogy of srkva, 
s rkvan, ‘ corner of the mouth ( in classical Sanskrit ), and by the comparison 
of verse I, 32, 12, in which f! is used a second time with the verse IV, 18, 
9 in which the word gif is used. 

2 The second simile contained in this verse is very dbsoure. 
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fill a pool ( verse 7 ), but to birds that are going to peTch upon a 
thick tree ( verse 4 ). The simples that heal a sick person are 
compared to victorious mares that break through the malady 
X, 97, 3. 

But, more curious, sometimes, than the strangeness of the text 
itself are the expedients to which the interpreters hare recourse 
in order to escape it. Indra ‘ carries his puissance like a hook 
X, 134, 6, without doubt in order to draw to himself the branch 
of the celestial tree, ibid. Who could have expected to see Ludwig 
and Grassmaon have recourse to a word §akti , 1 lance \ of which 
there is no trace in the Vedic texts, 1 in order to end in the idea, 
which is moreover no less bizarre, of a god carrying his lance 
like a hook ? 

INVERSE COMPARISONS 

There is more than one simile whose words occupy a place 
which is inverse to that which, in our eyes, appertains to them. 
Thus the comparison of rivers to horses that run, does not 
astonish us. The comparison of horses however, [ 4 ] with rivers, 
VI, 46, 14, appears to be very strange. It is nevertheless capable of 
explanation. r J he rivers, like the waters in general, play such 
a great role in Vedic phraseology. 

The sound of the pressing-stone is often compared to the 
chant of the priest. Inversely, we read in the verse V, 36, 4, 
that the ‘ singer ’ raises the voice * like the Btone ’ . 

The comparison of prayers to teams is very frequent: the 
prayers thus become in a way the type of teams, and a poet com- 
pares the teams of the gods to prayers : “ When willst thou yoke 
thy team like prayers ? ”, VI, 35, 3. The position of the particle 
of comparison, na, does not allow of any other interpretation. 
This however does, not prevent Grassmann from translating, 
“ When willst thou yoke the prayers like horses ? *' 

The saored speech is all powerful in the sky. It is therefore 
comprehensible why its power is compared to that of the gods. 
None but a Vedic poet however would think Of saying of a god, 
of Indra, that he is ‘powerful like the speech’, VIII, 46, 14. 
This, however, is no reason why the translators of this verse dis- 


^ In the verse II, 39, 7, Ludwig gives the correct interpretation. 
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figure an expression that is perfectly clear by interpretations that 
are as far removed from each other as from the text which they 
claim to explain. 1 2 

In the verse I, 124, 4, we read that the Dawn * has caused 
to appear like Nodhas, all that men desire * . This passage has 
put all the interpreters to torture ; or rather, it is the name, in it- 
self quite inoffensive, of Nodhas, that these same have tortured 
in order to extort from it a meaning which they suppose to be 
hidden in it. Let the reader however reassure himself : I shall 
cite here the conjectures of the three principal interpreters 
only. The word signifies according to Roth 1 ' merchants \ and 
according to Grassmann, ‘ young girl' . Ludwig, finally, sees in 
it two different words 3 and extracts from them a meaning that is 
as strange as any that can be proposed. 4 it would be very much 
more simple to take the word for what it is, that is to say, as the 
name, known from other passages, of an ancient saorificer. The 
priests procure wealth to those that employ them. They can there- 
fore be compared to the Dawn who brings to mortals the treasure 
of light. The poet has only reversed the comparison here. 

DOUBLE COMPARISONS 

[ 5 ] Sometimes also the Vedic poets, in their comparisons, 
kill, as we say, two birds with one stone. Two ideas, each of 
which is often compared with a third, are compared with each 
other through the medium of a metaphor which replaces the two 
former similes. The latter, thus, in a way, serve as premises for 
a conclusion which is the new comparison. 

This will be made more dear by examples. Here are two 
which I have already mentioned together elsewhere. 5 The prayers 


1 Grassmann: ‘‘Im wahren Sinne des Wortes, kraftigen. " Ludwig: 
" wie ( maine ) Bede ( es vermag ). ” Does not Ludwig himself interpret a 
similar formula in the verse X, 50, 4 in the sense that Indra is 4 the prayer 
par excellence ’ , being thus more oorreot on this occasion than Grassmann ? 

2 Siebenzig Lieder des Rgveda, Tiber set zt von Oeldner und Kaegi, pp. 35 

and 37, note 2. 

J and 

4 “ Nioht wie ein Enter liesz sie ( doch ) Liebes sehen. ” 

5 Religion Vedique, I, pp. vi and vii and note, and previous to it. Revue 
Critique , 1875, II, p. 373, note 3. 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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of different men are the branches of the same tree. The favours 
which the god distributes among men are also branches of the 
same trunk. Hence this third comparison which comprises the 
two former. “ The favours of Indra ramify like prayers,” VI, 44, 
6. Again, the prayers are teams that bring the gods to the sacri- 
fice or that carry the man to the goal which he pursues. But the 
riches that one appropriates are also teams that oan be guided 
according to one’s will. This is the origin of the formula, “ I 
yoke the riches of men like my prayers. ’ ’, VIII, 19, 33. In these 
two passages, Grassmann has, without any reason, abandoned the 
true meaning of the word vip ‘prayer.’ Ludwig seems to have 
understood both formulae ; only, he has committed the mistake 
of obliterating the metaphor in the second and has thus made it 
difficult to comprehend the comparison. 

Here is another example of the same type. The diffusion of 
light is often compared to the effusion of a liquid. The composi- 
tion of the hymn is assimilated to the clarification of the sacred 
beverage. The two comparisons are combined into one in the 
following formula which seems at first sight to be devoid of 
meaning *• “ Agni, whose flames are olarified like sounds,” X, 3, 
5. I refer to the translation of Ludwig, and especially to that of 
Grassmann, the reader who is curious to learn to how many im- 
probable hypotheses about the meanings of words that are most 
clear, the strangeness of various figures of speech can lead the 
most competent interpreters. 

A double comparison seems likewise to be implied by the 
bizarre metaphor which makes butter the tongue of the gods, 1 IV, 
58, 1. The tongue of the gods is, ordinarily, Agni as [ 6 ] it is 
by means of the sacrificial fire that the gods consume the offering. 
Now the butter can be compared to the fire in so far as all the 
offerings have to be preceded and followed by an offering of butter 
which seems therefore to envelope the principal offering and thus 
becomes a new intermediary between this offering and the deity 
for whom it is destined. 


1 Grassmann translates correctly without giving any explanation. 
Ludwig seems, as if he would avoid, by means of a forced construction, the 
application of this formula to the butter. 
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BOLDNESS OF METAPHORS 

We have pointed out the boldness of the Vedic similes. When 
these become implicit and are reduced to mere metaphors, the 
strangeness can more easily conduce to obscurity. The rays of 
the sun are compared to horses. It is necessary to have this idea 
present in the mind in order to comprehend the formula « “ The 
rays of the sun draw him, ” I, 50, 1. The Maruts, when shaking 
the sky, make brilliant figs fall down from it, Y, 54, 12. This is 
because the sky is sometimes conceived as a tree, whose fruits 
are the celestial treasures, rain or light. 

It is said of the dead burnt on the funeral pyre that they are 
* cooked V Again, the sun is a strainer with brilliant fila- 
ments who filters the ||ght as the sacrificial strainer the 
Soma juice. 8 The reader to whom these ideas are unfamiliar 
can hardly understand that in the verse IX, 83, 12, the ‘ odoked 
ones ; that alone can reaoh ‘ the strainer with brilliant filaments ' 
at which the * raw ones ' do not arrive, represent the dead going 
to inhabit the sun. 

To pardon sins, is in the Vedic language as in ours, to ‘ deli- 
ver ’ one from them. But the rsis do not content themselves with 
this metaphor. They compare the sinner to a oalf or a cow that 
is * tied ’, IY, 12, 6. It is this which explains the following prayer*. 
“ Release us, 0 Agni, from the stable of the gods and from that of 
the mortals, ” IV, 12, 5. The allusion seems to have escaped 
Grassmann and Ludwig who arbitrarily assign to the word 3# 

‘ stable,’ 3 the meaning of ‘ prison ’. 

It is certainly a gracious figure that makes of the lightning a 
smile of the sky. It is again necessary to know that this figure 
is familiar to the Vedic poets in order to understand the compar- 
ison of Agni, the celestial fire, to the sky ‘ smiling across the 

i Religion Vedique, I, pp. 79 and 80. 

* Ibid . , p. 201. 

s See, regarding other, most ourious, uses of this word, pp. 11 and 18. It is 
no longer necessary to ohange its meaning in the verses III, 1, 14 ; IY, 50, 2 
(where however Ludwig retains the meaning of stable abandoned by 
Grassmann), nor in the verse II, 13, 7, nor in VII, 76, 5, where the fathers 
are represented as * united with the Dawns in their stable. ' 
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cloud, ’ II, 4, 6, [ 7 ] and specially the allusion’ contained in 
this formula: “ Agni, who makes the smile of all sacrifices,” 
IV, 7, 3. The ‘ smile ’ of the sacrifice is the lightning itself in the 
verse VIII, 78, 6, the sacrifice in question being the celestial 
sacrifice : “ When thou art born, O Indra, then are born the 
sacrifice, the hymn and the smile. ” 

Indra, when he becomes intoxicated with the sacred beve- 
rage in the company of Visnu, receives with this god, the, to 
our eyes, very irreverent appellation of ‘jug of Soma’, VI, 69, 2 
and 6. An allusion to the same figure seems to be contained in 
this formula which is still more bold: “ To milk the Soma 
into the stomach of Indra”, IX, 72, 2. Here Grassmann translates 
correctly and it is Ludwig who weakens the figure -by substi- 
tuting the natural expression ‘to cause to run’ for the figurative 
expression ‘to milk’. 

We have already seen that the sound of the pressing stones is 
considered to be like a prayer. Hence the stones that speak, V, 
31, 12.® The hymn X, 94, dedicated to the pressing-stones, begins 
thus: “ May they speak, may we also speak. Speak to the stones 
that speak’ ’. By adding to this figure a metonymy, that is, by 
understanding the stone as the sound which it makes, we arrive 
at the bizarre formula of the verses X, 64, 15 and X, 100, 8: “The 
stone has said’ \ 8 

The assimilation of the prayer to an offering 1 * 3 4 is the key to 
the understanding of expressions like ‘pouring out the hymn’, 
VIII, 52, 4. It is the more astonishing that this formula should 
have brought Grassmann 5 to a standstill since this scholar cor- 
rectly translates the verse VIII, 39, 3: “O Agni, I throw these 
prayers, like butter, into thy mouth”, and the verse II, 27, 1: 
“I pour out with the spoon in honour of the Adityas these chants 
dripping with butter”. 6 


1 It has escaped Grassmann. 

* And passim. See Religion Vedique, I, p. 281. 

3 Grassmann acquits himself of the affair, as he frequently does, by 
substituting for the figurative expression the word * resounds. ’ Ludwig has 
recourse to a construction whioh seems to be very forced. 

4 Religion Vedique, I, p. 283. 

5 He translates * Stagers Ruf ’. 

6 Of. I, 61, 5. 
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The Vedic poets are not content with comparing the recitation 
of the hymns to the throwing of the offering in the fire; they 
compare the composition with the preparation of the Soma offer* 
ing. 1 As the prayer, moreover, prooures all riches, it can be said 
of Agni, the poet par excellence, that he ‘clarifies a very nourish- 
ing hymn’, VII, 9, 2, Ludwig and Grassmann escape very 
cheaply from the difficulty presented by this passage [8] by 
giving to the substantive 8 a meaning which it does not have in 
the Vedic hymns, and to the verb, 3 a meaning that exists in mere 
fancy, 

It is said further of the same Agni that he has clarified the 
hymn 4 through three strainers, III, 26, 8. When this god is: con- 
ceived, not as the author, but merely as the inspirer of the prayer, 
the poets become the strainers through which he clarifies his 
thought, 8 III, 1, 5. The prayers 6 themselves distil a sweet liqueur 
when passing through the poets as through strainers, III, 31, 16. 
It is also said that the sages clarify speech through am extended 
strainer through which pass thousands of drops, IX, 73, 7, To 


i Religion Vedique, I, p. 288. 

s * sun * ; see Religion Vedique, I, p. 279 and note. 

3 <rcr*r: Grassmann, ' flammend aufthat ' ; Ludwig : ' rein darstellend. * 
— 

* Again which Ludwig continues to translate as * sun. * He will 


explain later on the ‘ three purifications of the sun. ' Grassmann disposes 
of the matter at once by giving to the word ‘ strainer, ’ the. meaning 

of ‘ entflammen ’ ( sic ). 

5 Ludwig’s translation, ‘ heillig darstellend seine geistige Kraft durch 
die Reinigungsmittel der gUttlichen Weisen * is not very clear. Grassmann 

has not hesitated to make a mere adjective of Ludwig too does so, 


moreover, in the verses III, 31, 16. See the next note. 

« Denoted by the word which occurs again only once, in IX, 93. 1 

and as an epithet of the prayers. is a partitive genitive used here 


with as it frequently is with the verb pa ‘to drink*. It is the prayers 

which oause the waters to move ( hinvanti can have only a transitive mean- 
ing ). Grassmann and Ludwig have not troubled themselves about making 
the translation of this passage accord with that of the preceding one. 
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learn the verses which celebrate Sonia Pavamana 1 is to learn 
‘the iuiqe prepared by the rsis\ IX, 67, 31, Finally, the tongue 
distils the sweet liqueur of the sacrifice, 8 IX, 75, 2, and at its 
extremity is a strainer, IX, 73, 9. We shall meet below 8 with 
this last idea in combination with a different figure. 

“To weave the work of the singers’', X, 53,6, is another meta- 
phor which recalls by way of allusion the comparison of the 
prayer with a textile, with a garment, which the singers weave 
for the gods. 

The prayer is also conceived as a weapon, whence the metaphor, 
to ‘whet the prayer' , VIII, 42, 3. The weapon of the prayer is 
employed by the gods themselves. If this idea had been present 
in their minds, Grassmann and Ludwig, would have, in 
spite of the example of Roth, understood that there is no 
occasion to abandon* [9] the meaning of prayer, which is the 
only justifiable 5 meaning, in order to explain the formula- - “ Trita 
struck the boar with a prayer which had a point of iron”, X, 99, 
6. The prayer with the iron point recalls moreover the hymns* 
which ‘glow like the fire’ X, 68, 6. 

It is said to Indra: 'Do not stay in the evening away from us 
like a bad son-in-law”, VIII, 2, 20. This is a comparison which 
is not more unusual than many others. One does not, however, 
understand it fully, if one fails to see in it an allusion to the 


' And not the prayers ‘ that clarify themselves • as I have said elsewhere 
( Religion Vedique, I, p. 283) through a lapsus, confusing the derivative 

with the present participle of the verb pu. 


a Or, more correctly, 4 of the law. ’ I do not believe that the genitive 
spsl should be construed with as Qrassmann and Ludwig have 


done, and still less, that the tongue in question oan be Soma. Such a figure 
can be explained by no analogy. On the other hand, it is clearly Soma who is 
the * lord * or ‘ spouse ’ of the prayer, and who moreover, himself also speaks. 

3 Pp. 26-27. 

4 Grassmann : * Pfeil. ’ Ludwig : ‘ Sehleuder ’ . 

5 See above, p. 5, note 1. 


e 

* Again 3Jcf{ Grassmann : ‘Glute, ’ Ludwig; * Blits. ’ Seep. 8, notes 1 
and 3. 
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idea that the prayer is the spouse, the young wife, ibid. 19,' of the 
god. In t this way is also explained the presence «in a hymn 
addressed to Indra, of a formula like that of the verse V, 37, 3: 
“This woman goes searching for a husband that will espouse 
her”. In the same way also when the Vedic poets show us 
Agni VII, 10, 1, or Soma, VI, 47, 3, awakening the prayer which 
readily awakes, it requires on the part of the reader some familia- 
rity with the conceptions which are peculiar to them to see there 
an allusion to the spouse or the lover ( female ) awakened by the 
husband or the lover.* 

The prayer is, again, a chariot that brings the gods to the sac- 
rifice. The Vedic rsis therefore carpenter prayers, VI, 32, 1. 3 
The poet, fearing that other sacrificers may compete with him 
and invoke the god at the same time as he, addresses himself in 
these words to Indra ' *' Let our hymn be the one that conveys 
thee the best, : ' VI, 45, 30. From this translation to that of Lud- 
wig and from Ludwig’s to Grassmann ’s, there can be observed a 
gradual effscement of the figure. Ludwig says, “ Let this be the 
one that draws thee the best , u and Grassmann: “Let this be 
the one that charms thee the most.” We may also cite in this 
connection the formula : “ Let us make for Indra a pleasing cha- 
riot, ”111,53, 3. Grassmann gives to the word 4 directly 
the meaning ‘praise in doing so, he is only following the Nirukta. 
The hymn of praise may be thus named because it brings the god; 
but there is here one of the numerous cases where the question of 
rhetoric is wrongly treated as a question of lexicography. The 

word denotes ‘ chariot ■ and suggests the idea of ‘ prayer. ’ 5 

1 “ Come towards us like the great man who has married a young wife, ” 
that is to say, like a powerful or rich son-in-law. The second pSda seems to 
be a sort of parenthesis. Ludwig, it seems to me, has totally misunderstood 
the meaning of this passage. 

8 Compare, regarding vJ^TcfT, X, 63, 1, and regarding I, 134, 3. 

The allusion has, without doubt, escaped the two translators. 

3 And passim. 

4 Cf. the use of the word in the compounds 

and and likewise the parallel use of the adjective «TTffej 

applied sometimes to the hymn, as above VI, 45, 30, sometimes to the rivers, 
VIII, 26. 18, and sometimes to the chariot , VII, 37, 1. 

J Ludwig substitutes, without any apparent reason,- another metaphor, 
* p*be ' . 
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[ 10 ] The assimilation of prayers to horses belongs to the same 
category of ideas. Of Agni the inspirer of hymns, it is said that 
he helps ' in yoking the prayers, ’ 1 1, 18, 7. Sometimes it is the 
god invoked who himself yokes the prayers, that is, who takes 
them for his team *■ “ The men invoke Indra that he may yoke 
the prayers whioh he rescues, *’ VII, 27, 1. Ludwig and Grass- 
mann obliterate this metaphor in their translations. Both have 
totally mistranslated verse 13 of the hymn VIII, 5, addressed to 
the A&vins, where the same idea is expressed as, * yoke the prayer 
of men and come quick/ And yet, the verb used, ni yavistaxn, is 
precisely the one whose formation corresponds to that of the sub* 
stantive niyut. Now this word is so often used to denote the pra- 
yers that Grassmann, substituting, as he frequently does, the 
suggested idea to the idea expressed, assigns direotly to it the 
meaning ‘ prayer 1 in his lexicon, although in reality it has the 
meaning of ‘ team * only. The numerous uses of the same word 
in a metaphorical sense can, for the rest, furnish us with a 
whole series of allusions in addition to those that have just been 
mentioned. I shall content myself with oiting one of them. We 
have seen Indra compared to a wheel that rolls towards the sac- 
rifioer. The author of the verse IV, 31, 4 reproduces this com- 
parison, adding however that it is the teams of men that make 
him roll. These teams are evidently the prayers. Here the true 
meaning has escaped Ludwig ; it has been grasped by Grass- 
mann who however commits the mistake of substituting the idea 
of ‘ prayers * for ' teams \ 

The figure that is perhaps the most used and whose applica- 
tions are the most diverse in the Rgveda is that of the ‘ cow It 
denotes in particular the prayers, 8 and the metaphor is so well- 
known that a poet alludes to it in the following manner : “ I have 
brought thee these hymns of praise like a cowherd ”, 1, 14, 9 s . 
Elsewhere, through a peculiarity similar to that which I have 
denoted by the name of ' Inverse Comparison, ’ it is the upameya 
whioh occurs in the simile : “T have somehow brought thee the 
cows ; accept them, 0 night, daughter of the sky, like the praise 

1 Ludwig and Grassmann have effaced the metaphor. 

8 Religion Vedique, X, p. 309. 

s Cf. VI, 49, 12 below, p. 19. 
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which is addressed to the conqueror,” X, 127, 8 . The translation 
which Ludwig gives of this verse is not very intelligible. Grass- 
mann gets rid of the bizarrerie by giving to the words their nat- 
ural order ; but in doing so, he has been obliged to reverse that 
in which it has pleased the poet to present them to us. 

Indra’s appellation as the ‘ bull of the prayers, ’ ’VI, 17, 2, is 
to be explained in the same way, Similarly, it is possible that 
an allusion of the same kind [ U ] is contained in the invitation 
wjiioh is addressed to Indra in VIII, 88 , 1 to ‘approach the stable.’ 
For the idea of "stable,’ Ludwig substitutes the vague one of 
habitation.’ Grassmann translates ‘drinks,’ and .'in fact it is 
possible that by the word ‘stable’ the poet alludes to the offerings, 
which, like the prayers, are also represented as cows ; but he 
should have, in any case, preserved the metaphor. 

The substitution of * milk ’ for * cow ’ in representing the pra- 
yer leads naturally to the substitution of the idea of cow for that 
of ‘cowherd’ in representing the poet. It is .thus that the author of 
the verse 1, 186, 4 is able to compare himself to a ‘ cow ’, 8 a good 
milker, when he composes his ' hymn ’. Here it is the text which 
Grassmann has disturbed; he substitutes a dual for the singular in 
order to connect the qualification ‘ cow ’ with the 'Night’ and 
the 4 Dawn * to whom the verse is addressed. 

Finally, one should bear well in mind that the cow is the type 
of all the gifts that man expects from the gods in order to under- 
stand this strange comparison : “ Our desire is opened like a 
stable ; 8 fill it, O Indra, thou that art the lord of riches ”, 
III, 30, 19. 

INCOHERENT COMBINATIONS OF FIGURATIVE AND 
UNFIGURATIVE WORDS 

The obscurity of metaphors is lessened, when, by the side of 
the figurative word, there occurs, as is the case in a great number 

1 Ludwig gets rid of this combination in a very artificial manner by 
understanding an idea which nothing suggests, * Der Stier, ( der Gegenstand ) 
der Lieder.’ Grassmann translates more faithfully ; but there is Nothing to 
indicate that he h&s understood the allusion. 

« Of. 1, 18?, U. 

3 Ludwig translates correctly, Grassmann substitutes another metaphor 
♦ Meeresbecken ’ for that of the text, Cf. p. 6, note 3. 

10 [ Annals, B. O. B. L 1 
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of the examples already cited, an unfigurative word which de* 
termines its application. But, in return, the bizarrerie is enhan- 
ced when this unfigurative word expresses a detail which is 
strange in connection with the idea represented by the figure, or 
even irreconcilable with it. 

To kindle Agni is to awaken him : the metaphor is natural. 
It is less natural when Agni is * awakened ‘ with ‘ a billet of 
wood, ’ V, 1, 1. The fire devours : nothing more simple. But 
what formula is so bizarre as the following where it is a simile 
which suggests the metaphor while the principal sentence con- 
tains only the unfigurative word : “ Thou burnest the wood, O 
Agni, like cattle in the pasturage, ” V, 9, 4 ? 1 Agni's flame is a 
tongue. This tongue digests the offering. It is more strange 
that it breaks the stones, VIII, 61, 4. Similarly, one can under- 
stand the flames being called [ 12 ] spoons when they present 
the offering to the gods* But this figure is used in sentences 
where it cannot be explained, in VI, 66, 10, where the Maruts, 
impetuous like flames, are compared to the spoons 8 of Agni. 

The priest who has drunk the Soma juice and whose body has 
thus become the abode of a god, calls himself an ‘ ornate man- 
sion.’ This does not prevent him from representing himself at 
the same time as ‘ going and carrying the offering to the gods,’ 
X, 119, 13. s This figure has displeased Grassmann and Ludwig 
and they have sacrificed to their offended taste, one the lexico- 
graphy, and the other, the grammar. The former gives to a word 
which denotes ‘ house ’ the meaning of * servant ’ ; the latter 
translates a nominative 4 as an accusative and another nominat- 
ive 5 as the genitive of a word whose accent does not permit it 
to be confounded with the word actually used, 
i Cf. VI, 2. 9. “ 


* 'Spl^ Ludwig and Grassmann change the meaning of the word and say 

1 the tongues of Agni ’ ; see below, p. 14, note 2. 

3 Religion Vedique, I, p. 151. 

4 Tf|f? Does Ludwig believe, like Eaegi, Siebenzig Lieder, p. 88, note 4 

that this form stands for ? In my view, the one is equivalent to the 

4 

other. 

5 and not 
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Soma himself is a combatant •* he fights the demons. But, as 
it is the arms of the priests which make the Soma juice run 
when pressing it with stones, Soma is ‘ a combatant who is made 
to move with the arms ’ 1 V, 58, 4. In the verse IX, 96, 19, 
Soma is called at the same time a 5 drop * that carries weapons 
and wins cows and an * eagle ’ staying in the * vat ’. In an- 
other passage, X, 101, 10, where the epithet ‘ bay ’ and specially 
the figure of the ten straps ( the ten fingers ) which grip imply 
the assimilation of Soma to a horse, the poet says, without trou- 
bling himself about the incoherence 8 of his language, ‘ Throw 
the bay into the vat/ and he adds, alluding to the sacrifice of the 
horse, ‘ fashion him with knives ; ’ but these knives are ‘ made of 
stones/ because they are the pressing-stones. Again, it is Soma 
who is called in the verse V, 50. 4, the * animal of the vat ’. This 
combination of words has appeared too dry to Grassmann who 
replaces ‘ vat ’ by * manger. / 

When representing Soma as a bull, the poet has felt no scruple 
about making him liquid and has thus made a ‘ drop bull ’ of him, 
VT, 41 , 3. Then, with the addition to the metaphor of a met- 
onymy, it is said that the plant ( for the Soma juice, that is ex- 
tracted from it ) [ 13 ] lows, IX, 74, 5. This formula becomes, 
in the translation of Grassmann, ‘ the juice bubbles’. 

Soma on the one hand is a calf; on the other, he comes out of 
a plant. He is therefore a calf whom Parjanya, his father, makes a 
‘foetus of the plants’, III, 101, 1. Ludwig translates correctly 
this formula, the figure in which is obliterated by Grassmann. 

To press out any juice is, in Vedio phraseology, to milk it 
out. Therefore the Soma is said to be milked; but he is ‘milked’ 
with ‘stones', the pressing stones, I, 54, 9 ; VIII, 38, 3 ; IX, 80, 5. 
Here it is Grassmann who has preserved the figure while Ludwig 
has effaced it. 

The Soma in the sky is identified with the sun. He is there- 
fore represented as looking down below’, but the poet continues 
and calls him a ‘liquor’, IX, 38, 5. 

1 ^ This epithet which is related to «j|gx^c| and does 

not permit of any doubt that it is Soma who is spoken of in this verse. 
Grassmann and Ludwig, without troubling themselves with these analogies, 
translate here, the former, ‘ armgewandt ’ and the latter, ‘ armkrSftig. ’ 

8 Regarding the incoherence of the figures, see the whole hymn and 
especially verses 2, 7, and 11. 
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On the other hand, the liquor which gives to Indra the strength 
that he requires for accomplishing his divine exploits can pass for 
the bolt of Indra. This is the 1 intoxicating bolt ' which has been 
given to him by KSvya U6ana, and which the new priest again for- 
ges for him, 1, 121, 12. Grassmann translates ‘the joyful lightning’ 
and Ludwig ‘the bolt which is pleasing to him’. Neither the one 
nor the other seems to have comprehended that the bolt given to a 
god by a priest can only be a liturgical weapon. 

But we have better than the ‘intoxicating’ bolt. It is the ham- 
mer explicitly called ‘hammer of the pressed liquour', that Indra 
‘causes to flow into his stomach’, X, 116,4. We find again here 
the oonfusion of the idea of ‘weapon’ and that of ‘drink’. Nothing 
however of all this in the translations of Grassmann and 
Ludwig.’ 

Elsewhere, it is Indra himself who ‘causes to flow’ on the 
demon, by means of ‘stones’, a ‘bolt’ representing Soma, V, 48, 3. 
Grassmann translates correotly this passage; it is Ludwig who 
has effaced the figure. 

Soma is also the prop of the sky. It would seem that the first 
quality required in a prop should be solidity. The author of the 
verse IX, 86, 46, says nevertheless- - “It has spread, the liquour 
that is the prop of the sky ”. 

It is Soma that attraots Indra, that makes him come down 
upon the altar. It can therefore be said that he yokes his horses. 
Everything goes well so long as Soma is represented with a 
human form. But, when the poet places him in the cup, or even 
substitutes by metonymy for the liquour the ‘cup’ which ‘yokes the 
horses* hariyojana, I, 82, 4 the combination of ideas becomes very 
[Ml strange. Nevertheless it would be better to admit this than 
to essay the forced constructions to which Grassmann and Lud- 
wig have recourse. The error of the latter is the more peculiar 
inasmuch as in a very analogous formula where it is merely the 
priests instead of the cup that yoke the horses of Indra, I, 61, 16, 
he does not hesitate, in order to bring out the meaning of the same 

word, to make in the text a correction 8 which looks very 

i The meaning of the root vrg in the middle with the perfix a, has not 
appeared sufficiently established to them to discourage them from searching 
for another. 

8 By rejecting firstly the reading of the Pada-pE$ha, and then changing 
the aooentuation of the Sathhits. 
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seductive in my eyes, but which condemns his former inlerpret- 
ation. 

These however are but some out of the thousands of examples of 
bissarrerie that are furnished by the formulae relating to Soma. 
Book IX of the Rgveda, consisting solely of hymns addressed to 
Soma Pavamana is wholly in this style. 

I have already referred above to the assimilation of the prayer 
to the offering. When thj offering is a prayer, the spoon is natu- 
rally the tongue of the poet. It is in this sense that the formula, 
*‘I eloquently invoke Agni with the spoon”, II, 10, 6, should be 
understood. But interpreting is one thing, and translating, another; 
and Grassmann in his dictionary, 1 * * * * and Ludwig in his tran- 
slation, are wrong in substituting the idea of ‘ tongue ’ for that 
of ‘spoon*. 

In the hymn IV, 56 concerning the sacrifioial butter, the drops 
of butter placed ‘ in the heart *, 11, purified * with the heart,' 6, 
ooming out from ‘ the ocean of the heart/ 5, can be only the pra- 
yers. But it must in any case be admitted that the metaphor is 
harsh. The * ocean of the heart ’ is not found either in Ludwig 
or in Grassmann. The former substitutes for it * the inmost ves’ 
sel ’ which has not much meaning. The latter is clear, but at 
what a price ! The ocean becomes a ‘ pleasing ’ ocean, that of 
the atmosphere. Neither the one nor the other has taken any 
pains to make his translation of verse 5 accord with that of 6 
and 11. 

Conversely, the flowing of the deified waters is assimilated to 
a chant : 41 Sing us, " they are addressed, “ milk out of fat, 
sweet milk,” X, 64, 9. Grassmann replaces here the idea of ‘sing- 
ing ’ 8 with that of ‘ sending ’. 

The saored speech is the first of all things. In particular, it 
is the mother of the different couples of gods, X, 125, 1. The 
author of the verse III, 39, 3 ( of. 1 and 2 ), while calling it ‘ the 
mother of twins, ’ has not hesitated to add that it is placed [ 15 ] 

1 In his translation, he is far off from the true moaning. The article in 

the dictionary on the imaginary word * tongue ’ contains however a just 

observation on the confusion of the idea of spoon and that of ‘ tongue * appli- 

ed to the flames of Agni. See above, p. 12, note 1. 

8 On the meaning of the verb rc, see Religion Veiique, I, p. 277. 
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‘ on the mobile extremity of the tongue.’ .Nothing of this how- 
ever is found either in Grassmann or Ludwig. 1 * 

The invocation to Agni : “ Give attention to every one that 
has a good chariot, ” III, 14, 7, evidently needs explanation. To 
say like Ludwig Be the ally® of every one that has a good war- 
chariot ” is to content oneself too easily, and not to interpret it. 
The possession of a good war chariot is not, obviously, a special 
title to the favour of the gods. The ohariot in question is the 
prayer 3 that brings the gods to the sacrifice. I could have al- 
ready cited this passage above ; but the imperative bodhi ‘ pay 
attention ’ would very naturally require the complement ‘ to our 
prayer, ’ so that I thought that I should inolude the combination 
‘pay attention to him who has a good chariot’ among those whioh 
present an incoherence between the figurative and unfigurative 
words. 

There are however, belonging to the same category, many 
combinations that are strange. Ludwig has not shrunk from ‘the 
eloquent ohariot, ' 1, 112, 2, whioh has soared away Grassmann. 
The eloquent ship, ’ II, 16, 7, has, I do not know why, scared 
away not only Grassmann 4 but Ludwig also. The ‘ ship of pra- 
yers ’ is, nevertheless, a known figure, I, 46, 7. 

1 The lexicography and the grammar ( aocentuation of have been 

equally maltreated in the translation of Ludwig : ‘ Der Zunge Spitze senkte 
sich und hobsioh”. Grassmann 's only mistake is in giving to the two 
different propositions two different subjeots both of whioh are drawn from 
his imagination. It is the same element of Vedio liturgy and mythology that 
is spoken of in verse 6 of the hymn VI, 59 addressed to a pair of deities, to 
Indra and Agni : “ She who is without feet advanoes before those who have 
feet ; she comes out from the head ; with the tongue, she speaks, she walks, 

etc. ” Here the acoent of may be explained as due tc a sort of 

subordination of this verb to those that follow. The unexpected translations 
that Grassmann and Ludwig give of this new formula are as far removed 
from each other as each of them is from mine. 

8 Ludwig is however obliged to understand the word * ally ’ with bodhi, 
taken as the imperative of bhU, This form is here, as understood by Grass- 
mann, the imperative of budh. 

3 Or the saorifioe in general. It is thus that Grassmann, in his diotionary, 
seems to understand this passage. His translation, without explanation, 
is oorreot. 

4 Only at the time of translation. In his diotionary, he gives the correct 
meaning. 
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The prayers are also horses. It is also said therefore that they 
' caracole,’ 1 and that they caracole when coming out from 4 the 
heart, ’ III, 39, 1. 

We have seen the gods take for their team 8 the prayers of [16] 
men. But these teams of prayers go to meet them. The poet 
‘ sends ’ to the gods a * desire ’ well 4 yoked IV, 23, 5 s . All ‘ the 
teams pursue’ the Alvins, VII, 72, l. 4 The figurative and the 
unfigurative words are used together 5 in this passage of a hymn 
to Indra •* “ Like water that follows its slope, the chants, the 
prayers, the teams, 6 run towards thee, ” VI, 47, 14. Horses that 
themselves go seeking him whom they have to carry are, in the 
first place, rare horses. What can we say of those that call him ? 
It has been seen above that Agni helps in yoking the prayers. 
Elsewhere, he is prayed to himself yoke, like a driver, 4 the horses 
which best call 7 the gods’, VIII, 64, 1. 


1 1, 142, 4 ; VI, 22, 5 ; X, 148, 5. This is the correct meaning of the root vane 
It explains particularly well the passages where this root is used to denote 
the flowing of the ; Soma who is so often compared to a horse. In his inter- 
pretations of the word Ludwig is not consistent. See VI, 22, 5 and I, 

144, 6. 

8 Of. X, 47, 7. Grasamann is wrong in referring the form ej-a4|4jjcj to 
the root vac ■ to speak ’. 

2 Here it is Grassmann who translates correctly. It is however possible 
that the verb signifies - to weave ’ as understood by Ludwig. We would 
then have a combination of two incoherent metaphors. But Ludwig’s 
translation : “ festverbundene Liebe ” seems to us to be pure fantasy. 

4 Ludwig translates ‘ follow ' in spite of the prefix Here it is 

Grassmann who seems to me to have understood the oorrect meaning. 

5 Cf. VIII, 85, 10 : “ Send to Indra the hymn, the troops, the chants ” and 
I, 145, 3: “ Towards him ( Agni ) go the spoons, the mares. ” In the second 
passage which takes us back to the figure of teams, the mares are the prayers 
rather than the beverages as believed by Grassmann. As for Ludwig’s 
translation, ‘ die Trefflichen, ' it is as arbitrary as it is devoid of sense. 

6 Ludwig, contrary to his habit, adds to the translation of the word 

an explanation in parenthesis. But this explanation, ‘ AuftrSge, ’ is 
inadmissible. 

7 This figure has quite disappeared in Grassmann’s translation. 
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Indra mounts his chariot ‘ at the call 1 of his bay horses, * III, 
45, 2. Ludwig, it is true, interprets this call as a simple neigh- 
ing 5 and, in fact, the two bay horses do constitute the celestial 
team of Indra. Still it is the more easy to admit here a confus- 
ion between this team and the liturgical team of prayers inasmuch 
as we read in the verse III, 50, 2 : “I yoke for thee the two pious 
horses whose piety thou hast rewarded long ago. * ' 

In the hymn II, 18, the horses that call Indra are in number 
successively 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 ( verse 4 ) , 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70 ( verse 
5 ) , 80, 90, 100 ( verse 6 ). Grassmann and Ludwig translate 
‘ called with 2, 4, etc., horses. ' 8 They have not comprehended that 
all these horses, or rather, all these pairs of horses, are liturgical 
teams. And yet the chariot of verse 1 can represent only the 
sacrifice. It is said in verse 3 that the two bay horses of Indra 
are yoked by the prayer. Finally, verse 7 says quite categorioal* 
ly, “ Come, O Indra, in the direction of my [ IT J prayers ; yoke 
them all 3 like the two bay horses to the yoke of the ohariot. ” 
And why this ever increasing number of horses ? The sequel of 
the same verse explains it to us •* “ For, thou mayest be invoked 
in many different places. ” The multiplication of the number of 
horses is like a higher bid by means of which the poet hopes to 
induce the god to resolve to listen to him in preference to other 
saorificers. 

But we have not yet arrived at the last limits of the bizarrerie. 
The horses that draw the gods, the chariot wheels that are turned 
for them, are well-known equivalents of the prayers, so that, in- 
stead of saying, as in the verse VI, 48, 16, * to speak * to the ear of 
the god, the poet says, ‘ May the horses, O Indra and Kutsa, 
draw you at the ear ’* V, 31, 9 or ‘ The priests, while invoking the 
ram ( Indra ), draw a chariot-wheel at his ear, ' VIII, 86, 12. 


1 Grassmann’s translation is totally different. But the meaning whioh 
he gives to ‘ behind, ’ is only a oonjecture and is as venturesome as 

futile. 


2 Note the parallelism of : and : in verses 4 and 6. 

* It is not possible to oonneot and Ifff as Grassmann and 

Ludwig have done. 

1 Grassmann and Ludwig seek naturally another meaning for 


‘ nah zur Stella. ' ' auf Horweite ' . 
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It will be observed, in connection with the assimilation of the 
prayers with horses that the priests also are horses that draw the 
sacrificial chariot. There are therefore horses that chant beauti- 
ful hymns, VIT, 38, 7. The priests that are spoken of in this pas- 
sage are however divine priests ; and Grassmann and Ludwig 
remove the bizarrerie from the expression, the first by giving to 
the word * hymn ' 1 the meaning of ’ splendour,’ the second 
by omitting to translate the word * horse. ' 

We have also seven * horses ’ 2 that ‘ speak * and that 1 say ’ 
the truth only, that have only ‘ thoughts ’ conforming to the law; 
III, 4, 7. They are the seven mythical priests. The verse VII, 
90, 5 also speaks of beings that * draw ’ ( a chariot) ‘ yoked * s by 
their own will; and that have only ‘ thoughts ' conforming to the 
truth. 

Inversely, but chiefly by virtue of the same assimilation of 
the priests to horses, there are 5 priests ’ that ‘ caracole,* 4 III, 6 
1. They are the ‘ horses with seven tongues ! recalling the seven 
priests and the seven prayers, ibid; 2. 

But let us turn back to the prayers. We know that they are 
also often compared to cows. Hence the 1 cows ' that approach; 

4 praying ’ to the lord of the cows, IX, 97; 34. The [ 18 ] formula 
that follows immediately in the same verse presents to us the 
same figure reversed : “ The prayers go forward bellowing to- 
wards Soma. ” The two explain each other. We may also cite 
the verse X; 104; 10 : “• The cow invokes him who is much in- 
voked. ” The author of the verse V, 18, 4 does not shrink from 
alluding to the assimilation of the prayers with cows even 
when placing the prayers in the mouth of the poets or singers : 
“ The singers who guard the hymns in their mouth. ” 

The Maruts when making the rain fall are said to 4 milk ’ the 
inexhaustible spring,' VIII, 7, 16. This is because, in reality, like 
the prayers, and according to all seeming even before them, the 
celestial waters are cows. 

1 See Religion Vedique, I, p. 279 and note. 

8 Ludwig does not admit the meaning ‘ horse ’ given by Roth and 
Grassmann to the word This meaning however seems to me to be 

probable. In any case, the assimilation of the priests with horses is establish- 
ed by a good number of passages. 

2 This figure seems to have completely escaped Ludwie. 

4 See above, p. 15, note 5. 

11 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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The waters would be in place in a river and the cows in a 
stable; but the Vedic poets do not trouble themselves about ana- 
logy in the use which they make of sacred figures. Thus we meet 
in the verse IV, 19, 6 a ‘ river ’ containing all the * oows.’ 1 From 
the river full of cows, by transferring the figure from the con- 
tained to the container, one arrives easily at this formula t " The 
rain coming from the troop,” X, 23, 4. One thinks oneself dream- 
ing when one reads the ‘ translation ’ that Gransmann gives 
of this expression. “ The hero and all his troop ( sic ). ” 

The confusion between cows and celestial rivers also explains 
perfectly the formula • “ The rivers fill the same stable, ” II, 35, 
3, without any necessity of changing, as do Grassmann and Lud- 
wig, the meaning of ‘ stable ’ 8 into that of ‘ reservoir J . 

The cow is also a commonplace symbol of the liberality of the 
god, and when the suppliant desires horses or even cows, it is this 
symbolical cow that he has to ‘ milk ’ in order to extract from it 
the f cow’ and the ' horse, 5 VIII, 14, 3. 

JUXTAPOSITION OF DISPARATE SIMILES 

Just as I said some words on the boldness of similes before 
speaking of the bizarrerie of the metaphors, I believe that I should, 
before speaking of the incoherent combinations of diverse 
metaphors, give some examples of the diversity of the similes 
employed oonoerning the same object and their juxtaposition in 
the same formula. Here is one that is very curioue •* “Like the 
cows towards the village; like the combatant towards his horses; 
like the cow towards her calf, good and allowing herself to be 
sucked, like a husband towards his [19] wife, may he come toward! 
us, he who sustains the sky; Savitr who gives all riches, ” 
X, 149, 4. 

The litanies to lndra are similar to those to Savitr •* “ Call 
here thy friend like a cow that one is going to milk ; 8 awaken, 
0 singer, the lover lndra ; like a vessel full of riches up to the 
brim, bring here the hero that he may make us presents,” X, 42, 2. 


1 Concerning the word tf*Tl see below, p. 31, note 1. 

• See above, p. 6, note 3. 

2 This interpretation, which in any case, thrusts itself, so to say, upon 
one would be facilitated by the emendation 5f proposed by Roth. 
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To the well-known figure which makes the prayer a cow, may 
be added that which makes it a garment, a parure of the god, in 
the following passage : “ Lead them to the hero as a cowherd 
leads his herd to the stable ; may he clothe himself with the pra- 
yers of the priests as of the starry sky, ” VI, 49, 12. In the verse 
V, 29, 15, the poet compares the prayers which he addresses to 
Indra to garments and to a chariot In another passage, 1, 186. 7, 
the prayers have at the same time three different representations: 
S! Our prayers, which serve him as horses, lick him as cows lick 
their new-born calf. Our chants oaress, as wives the most lov- 
able hero.” The three figures likewise combined in the verse X, 
101, 2 are those of the garment which adorns, the boat which sails 
and the weapon which brings victory over the enemies *• all the 
three denote alike the prayer •* '* Perform the pleasant works ; 
stretch ( the warp of ) the prayers ( in order to weave them) ; make 
the boat which transports with the aid of oars ; make ready your 
weapons, prepare everything lead, make the sacrifice come for- 
ward, friends.” The application of these metaphors, or at least 
of the last one, seems to have esoaped Grassmann and Ludwig ; 
for they substitute for the idea of ! weapons ' that of * utensils V 

When the prayer is considered as a chariot that brings the 
god, the poet can say that he makes a ‘ hymn ’ like a ‘carpenter’ 8 . 
But the author of the verse III, 38, 1 does not stop here : he com- 
pares himself in addition to a horse yoked to the yoke. 

The hymns to Soma of Book IX furnish us in abundance with 
a series of incongruous comparisons. We content ourselves with 
citing the verse IX, 82, 1. Soma is here called a horse that is 
‘pressed’; he is compared to a king when he neighs or bellows 
( just as one likes ) after the cows and to an eagle when he 
passes through the strainer and stops in the vat. 

[ To be continued ] 


1 It is necessary however to oite the whole hymn, It is full of mystical 
incoherences. 

2 The allusion seems however to have escaped Ludwig who gives to 

the meaning of * Gedanke ’ and explains it in parenthesis by ‘ Plan. ’ 




MISCELLANEA 

METHODS ADOPTED BY JAINA WRITERS 
FOR RECORDING THEIR OWN NAMES AND THOSE 
OF THEIR GURUS IN THE WORKS COMPOSED 
BY THEM 
BY 

Prof. H. R. KAPADIA, M. A. 

Works oan be classified in a number of ways. One of them is 
to divide them into two groups ; ( I ) onymous and ( 2 ) anony- 
mous. As regards the first group there are two alternatives, one 
wherein the author has himself mentioned his name and the other 
wherein the author’s name is supplied later on by some one else. 
In the former case, it may be that the name is expressly men- 
tioned by the author himself or that it may have been indirectly 
suggested by him. I intend to deal with, in this note mostly with 
the latter case. I shall begin with a Prakrit work viz. Viseha- 
cunni 1 of Nislhasutta composed by Jinadisa Gani Mahattara. 
There he has said in the end 

“ tt-^T3 , -For-3I IW5T er £ ## I 

on# wi 11 

JJff^TOT IT##, ^T^tR# II 

^rttt :i ” 

The first of these verses gives us the name Jipadasa. For, at, 
«r, ?T, V, T and sjl are the eight vargaa. The 3rd, 5th, 3rd and 
3rd letters of the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 8fch vargaa are respectively 3T, 
nr, ?, and *r. Out of them the first 3T and the third ? respectively 
oombined with % and arr, the 3rd and the 2nd letters of the first 
varga give us the name Jinadisa. 

UpadeSamila known as Puspamalfi, too, furnishes us with 
a similar example. The verse in question is as under : — 

fir*?# TUT# fcrnft || Ho? II ” 

1 For some of the remarks regarding this work, see Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVI, pts. III-IV ; pp. 299-300. 
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By combining the first letter of each of the words t*r, 

and r^r we get the author ’s name Hemaoanda Suri. 

In the two instances already noted, the clue to derive the 
name is given. Now, I shall refer to verses where suoh a clue does 
not seem to be specifically pointed out. Take the case of the 
following verse from Sahghapattaka 1 of Jinavallabha Suri. 





^ cprdraSfarvrr ^t%ot 





11 V ii 


V 


This verse can be arranged as a cakrabandha ? for which the 
reader is referred to the diagram facing this very page. 

Somatilaka Suri, too, has ingenuously suggeted his name in 
the following verse : — 


“ nw sflfSnr i jmrtfw 

w’RTFfni wn hr: hw w u u 3 

By taking from each of the first these caranas the 3 rd, 17 th, 6 th 
and 14th letters respectively we get •* — 


Sometimes an author introduces his name through a ilesa. 
For instance Dhanapala 4 ( Pr. Dhanavala ) has done so in the last 
verse of Rsabha-pancasika 5 which runs as under >‘— 


1 This work is published in Gaekwad Oriental Series as No. XXXVII 
pp. 81-86. In the Govt. Mss. Library depoisted at the Bbandarkar 0. R. 
Institute, there are Mss. of this work and those for its commentary etc. 
All of them are described by me in “ the Descriptive Catalogue of Jaina Mss.” 
Vol. XVIII about to be sent to the press. 

2 This ia here reproduced from my D. C. J. M. 

? As regards other peculiarities of this verse, the reader is referred to 
my Sanskrit bhumika ( p, 26 ) of StuticaturviibsatikS of Sobhana Muni. 

* He is a brother of Sobhana Muni whose Stuticaturviih&atikS was com- 
mented upon by him. This is published by the Jgamodaya Samiti as No. 52, 

5 This work is edited by me with various commentaries eto. , and ia 
published in D. L. J. P. F. Series as No. 83 together with two other works of 
DhanapSla. 
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fir i 

II Ho || 11 


Samayasundara Upadhy&ya has mentioned his name in Kalpa- 
lata 1 at the end of each of the 9 vySkhy&nas. He has adopted the 
well-known method of splitting up the name into two parts and of 
suggesting their positons. This will be dear from the following 
verse 

“ sq n gqre i 

it " 


Now a word about a Jaina writer mentioning the name of his 
guru, when he perhaps wants to remain incognito. 

The avacurnik&ra of Jinaprabha Suri’s JinSgamastava has in 
troduoed the name 8 of his guru as could be seen from taking the 
4th and the 5th letters from each of the 4 mranas of the follow- 
ing verse •• — 

“ wnrfcr jtht ir^rr^T tree, i 

Avacurnikara has himself said in the last verse that his guru’s 
name is mentioned in a concealed form in the first verse. This 
last verse is as under : — 


“ 3TT%TTTf^^T^ W WTW: I 


THTT II 


VivekaviUsa is another work that may be referred to in this 
connection ; for, from the first letter of each of the 4 Caracas of the 
following verse we learn the name Jlvadeva. 

“ sfarau; srf?mT *rgrr*rn%<n* i 

IT# mUTr# ^ wvsi II ” x 


I This is a Sanskrit commentary on KalpasUtra attributed to Bhadra- 
bShusvSmin. For a description of its Mss. see my D. C. J. M. Vol, XYII, pt. 
II; Nos. 520-522. 

9 . ^ 

3 For this verse and the information conneoted with it, I am indebted 
to MunirSja Pu^yavijayajl. 
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PRAVACANASARA : [The Pramcananara of Kundakunda 
Aearya together with the commentary Tattvadipika by 
Amrtacandra Suri, with English Translation by 
Barend FADDEGON, Edited with an Introduction 
by F. W. THOMA8, Cambridge. 1935, pp. xxiv+228, 
Jaina Literature Society Series Vol. I, Price 15s. net ]. 

Kundakunda is unquestionably an authority on Jaina dogmat- 
ics ; and his PravacanasUra, despite its sectarian touches, especi- 
ally certain leanings towards the so called Digambara persua- 
sion, is a quintessential composition dealing with epistemological, 
ontological and monastic aspects of Jainism. On this Text there 
are Sanskrit commentaries of Amrtacandra, Jayasena, Prabha- 
candra and Mallisena ; and besides there are Kannada and Hindi 
commentaries by Balacandra and Hemaraja respectively (Fora 
detailed information about them see my Introduction pp, 97 etc. 
to Prvacanasara which is in the press being published by the 
Rayaohandra Jaina Sastramala, Bombay ).* Of all the works of 
Kundakunda this work has attracted more attention of orientalists 
since its contents were summarised by R. G. Bhandarkar in his 
Report for 1884. The present publication is an English trans- 
lation of ‘ the Prakrit stanzas of Kundakunda together with the 
commentary of Amrtacandra.’ 

The Editor has added an Introduction of about 14 pp. discuss- 
ing some important topics about Kundakunda and his works. 
The editor, after surveying the views of Pt. Gajadharalal ( who 
closely follows Pt. Premi Jaina Hitaishi Vol. X. ) that Kunda- 
kunda belonged to c. 250 a. D„ and those of K. B. Pathak that 
he belonged to the 6th century, comes to a possible conclusion that 
Kundakunda flourished in the 3rd or the 4th century of the Chri- 
stian era especially in the light of the Jaina tradition, the general 


* Si non published. 
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tone of his works, the manner of his references to scriptures and 
the possibility that he was earlier than UmSsvftti. 

The question of the date of Kundakunda is a most perplex- 
ing one. It is true that the Pattavalis are not reliable and the 
inscriptions not contemporary evidences ; but if they agree on 
fundamental points and if there is no conflict from other sources, 
their information does deserve a judicious consideration in the 
light of other circumstantial evidence. The editor has not detected 
another weak point in Prof. Pathak’s uneven arguments, namely, 
the meaning of the word anvaya as taken by Pathak. It is accepted 
that the anvaya of Kundakunda existed as early as 6th or 7th 
century A. D. ; but from this it does not follow that Kundakunda 
lived about 528 A. D., because, for instance, Padmanandi of the 
15th century A. D. calls himself a KundakundUnvaya-dhuriria. 
Pathak’s evidences cannot supply any earlier limit. Pathak’s 
attempt to identify SivakumSra with a contemporary king was 
only a probability, because it is Jayasena, who comes about one 
thousand years later, that tells us that Kundakunda wrote for 
one SivakumSra Maharaja. The argument cannot ‘ disappear,’ 
but it has to be understood with certain reservations. To quote 
a parallel case, there are scholars who would take Kalidasa and 
DignSga as contemporaries on the authority of a dubious state- 
ment of Mallinatha. Further the editor remarks, ‘ what is more 
decisive is that it ( i. e. SivakumSra ) is known as the name of the 
hero of an old Jaina story which is alluded to by Kundakunda 
himself ( Bhavaprabhrla v. 51 ) ; this must be the ultimate basis 
of the late commentator ’s association of Kundakunda with a 
king of that name ’. It cannot be decisive but only plausible, 
beoause Kundakunda refers not only to Sivakumfira but to many 
other persons : Bahubali ( Bhavapahuia v. 44 ). Madhupihga ( v. 
45 ), Va&istha ( v. 46 ), Bihu ( v. 49 ), DIpayana ( v. 50 ), Bhavya- 
sena ( v. 52 ), Sivabhuti ( v. 53 ), Surattaputta ( SUapahuia v, 30 ) 
etc. ; and there is no reason why Jayasena should specially select 
the name of Sivakumara alone and take him to be a contempor- 
ary of Kundakunda. About the priority of Kundakunda over 
UmasvSti there is not much doubt, and it can be shown that 
many sutras of Umasv&ti closely follow certain gllthas from 
Kundakunda *s works. A close comparison of the SvetSmbara 
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canon with the works of Kundakunda shows that they inherit 
much that is common , and, as I have said elsewhere, the works 
of Kundakunda are of a compilatory oharaoter, put together by 
way of memory notes at a time when Digambaras refused to accept 
the canon as shaped by the Fataliputra council. That also 
explains why some of his works are called Saras and Pahudas. 
The editor rightly says that the references to non-Jaina schools 
do not help us to settle the date definitely. One is perfectly aware 
that the Prakrit dialect would yield ‘ no chronological certain- 
ties, ’ but this should not be an excuse, as it has been in the case 
of our editor, to neglect that aspect altogether. Savants like 
Pischel and Jacobi have often used the dialectal evidence in 
matters of relative chronology ; and a moderate attempt, so far as 
Pravacanasara is concerned, has been already made by me in this 
direction ( See Journal of the University of Bombay , Vol. IT, part 
VI ). Towards the problem of Kundakunda’ s date I might fur- 
ther add that the Merkara copper plates of 466 A. D. (looked upon as 
apocryphal by some) mention Kundakundanvaya, and Sarvartha- 
sidahi ( II, 10 ) of Pujyapada quotes some gathas in the same order 
as found in Barasa AymvHekha of Kundakunda. A. close study 
of their works shows that the relative chronology should be like 
this: Kundakunda, Umasvati, Samantabhadra, Siddhasena and 
Pujyapada (c. 5th century A. D.). So it is more probable that Kunda- 
kunda flourished at the beginning of the Christian era, as I have 
shown in my Introduction. The editor hasj not taken into con- 
sideration Prof. Chakra varti’s dicussion about Kundakunda 's 
date, though he mentions his edition of Pancastikaya. 

The editor's discussion about Kundakunda’s work is very 
poor. He gives merely the editions, and we do not get any infor- 
mation about the form and contents of various works of Kunda- 
kunda. The facts that some Mss. of Mulacara attribute its author- 
ship to Kundakunda and that Prabhacandra attributes Prakrit 
Bhaktis to Kundakunda are not at all noticed by the editor. It 
appears that even some of the good editions of Kundakunda’s 
works have not reached the hands of the editor ; for instance, 
Sat-Prabhrtddi~samgraha, Ed. Manikachandra Jaina Granfchs* 

mala, Vol. 11 , which contains the Sanskrit commentary of Sruta- 
sagara etc. and the edition of Samayasara published by Raya 
chandra Jaina S&stramala, Bombay, 1919. 

12 AnnaU, [ B. 0. E. I. ] 
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The editor remarks that stanzas 24-34 of Chap. II (III ? ) 
seem out of place and have the air of an interpolation. It is a 
hasty pronouncement. I have studied the whole problem, and 
have come to the conclusion that these gathfis are not inconsistent 
with the utteranoes of Kundakunda in his other works ; some of 
the gathas so left by Amrtacandra are very old ones, and some of 
them are already known to him ( See the discussion in my in- 
troduction to Pravacanasara pp. 50-54). Still the question re- 
mains why Amrtacandra has not included them in his recension. 

In one place the editor says • * in the works attributed to 
Kundakunda there are no allusions to particular scriptures. ’ 
I may point out here that Kundakunda definitely refers to a 
Pratikramana-mtra in his Niyamasdra, gSthS 94 ( Paiikammia- 
ndmadhcye sutte jaha vaynidam padikamanam ). 

There are certain errors of facts in the Introduction of the 
editor, and they require correction. There is no such work as 
Prabhrtasara ( p. xv ) on which BS-laoandra is said to have written 
a commentary : in fact he has commented on all the three works 
( Pancastikaya, Pravacanasara and Samayasdra ) of Kundakunda; it 
was an error first committed by K. B. Pathak, and that appears 
to be followed here. Vardhanadeva ( p. xv ) is not known from 
any references ; the correct name is Srlvardhadeva who is often 
identified with one TumbulurficSrya and not Tumbulac&rya, 
Silaptihufa refers to Suratfcaputta and not to Rudra Sstyakiputra 
( p. xvi ) ; the editor should have looked to the Prakrit gStha and 
not easily be misled by the Sanskrit rendering Astapr&bhrta is not 
at all the name of a work with ‘ eight topics * ( p. xix ), but it is 
an editorial designation given to eight small treatises, each quite 
independent of the other, attributed to Kundakunda; it is an 
error similar to Chappahuda which is a designation for six 
pahudas (excepting Lihga and Sila-pahuda ). Niyama in the 
title of Niyamasara does not mean the ‘ rule of life, ’ but the text 
is so called because it discusses about three jewels which 
necessarily ( yiyameya ) lead the soul to liberation. There is no 
edition of Niyamasara by Gajadharalal ; perhaps the editor means 
Samayaprabhrtam. Samayasara-kalasa-n&taka is not at all an in- 
dependent work of Amrtaoandra, but it is only a name given to a 
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compilation of all the verses from his commentary on Samaya * 
sara. The name of Amrtacandra s commentary on SamayasaraiB 
not Tatparyavrtti but Atmakhyati. 

The Prakrit gathas are often cryptic. The style of Amrta- 
candra’s commentary is artificial, elaborate and heavy. It is a 
pleasure to read and enjoy the sound and sense of Amrtacandra's 
utterances, but to translate the same with justice is a hard task. 
So turning to the translation one finds that the gi&has have been 
interpreted mainly according to Amrtacandra 's commentary. 
Differences in translation are possible in many places, and even 
mistakes can be pointed out here and there. A few typical 
errors might be noted •* in gatha I, 13 visayatidam = ■ surpassing 
objects ' is not correct ; visaya undoubtedly refers to indriya-visaya. 
In gatha I, 74 jivanam devadamtanam = ‘ including those of gods * ; 
the translation may be accepted, but the force of amtayam is miss- 
ed ; the gatha has in view the enumeration of four kinds of 
mundane beings in which the gods come last. The rendering of 
pdggalajivappagassa ( II, 37 ) as * which has souls and matter for 
self ’ is a good illustration how the translator is guided by the 
Dictionary even at the cost of the sense. The gathas especially 
could have been translated more literally in many places : for 
instance dhoda-gMdi-kamrna-malarn = ‘ free from the stain of 
destructive Earmas ’ ; the exact significance of dkoda is missed. 
The long sentence parama-B/iattaraha etc. is rendered as * prostrate 
myself before the holy Vardhamana the mention of whose 
name is auspicious and is worthy of being praised by the most 
excellent Masters ( bhattarakas ), Great Gods, Tutelary deities and 
Supreme Lords ( parmeivaras ) ’ ( p. 3 ). Any one acquainted 
with the usual epithets of a Tlrtbarhkara added by commentators 
will immediately see that Paramabhattaraka etc. are the adjec- 
tives of Vardhamana; and this way of rendering upsets the 
various notions of Jaina pantheon. There are many such errors 
here and there. When Amrtacandra writes in an involved style 
the translation also becomes tiresome. When Amrtacandra’s 
sentences are short, the translation is luoid and refreshing ( I, 
44 ). Some of the footnotes are important and informative. These 
differences and errors detected should not mean in any way the 
disparagement of performance. The translator has taken great 
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pains, and he has accomplished his task with an amount of 
success. The translator is not merely a cold academician, as can 
be seen from one of his remarks ; ‘ During these last years I have 
realised the joy of a deeper and better understanding of the Jaina 
religion. ' 

The translator should have outlined to us in the Introduction 
a general survey of the philosophical tenets of Jainism as given 
in Pravacanasara in comparison with other leading systems of 
Indian philosophy, because every student cannot be expected to 
wade through the currents and oross-ourrents of a commentator's 
elaboration. The present publication is a good addition to our 
knowledge of Jainism ; and it is hoped that the Boden Professor 
of Sanskrit would soon issue the various volumes of the 
‘ projected series ’ of the Jaina Literature Society that the Jaina 
studies might go ahead to keep pace with Vedic and Buddhistic 
studies. 

A. N. Upadhye 



INDO-ARYAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE = 
ORIGINS = by Prof. Nagendranath Ghose, m. a,, 
B. L. , of the Dacca University. ( The Book Company 
Ld. , Calcutta, 1934. ) 

This work, meant, according to the learned author, for “ the 
remaking of a lost world, ” gives, to what are hitherto consider- 
ed as “ absurdities and insoluble puzzles, ” in the Indo- Aryan 
literature, “ their own natural place and position in the newly 
oriented world. ” 

Although bound in one volume, the book contains two 
separate works : the first runs over a large extent, and deals with 
the history of the Vratyas of the East ; while the second, which 
covers only the last ( XIV ) section, is devoted to culling the 
material out of the present Mahabharata,— the materiel which 
alone, in the opinion of the learned author, formed the original 
“ Draupadl-Saga, ” and was subsequently added to, and even 
altered, most mischievously by the wretched Brahman redactors. 

It has been, hitherto, the fashion of the Western Scholars to 
take to task, off and on, the so called Brahman authors of old 
Indian literature, whenever these scholars found something un- 
palatable to their own taste! or to their peculiar mode of reasoning. 
The learned author of the work under review, while disagreeing 
with the scholars of the 19th century, on some vital point*, has, 
most faithfully followed the fashion of putting the whole blame 
upon the Brahman class, for giving a form to the Indian litera- 
ture, which, in his opinion, ought to have existed in some other 
form, originally* In fact, this tendency has, in the present work 
of Prof. Ghose, reached such a pitch, that even an indifferent 
reader would think it highly ridiculous. 

One who is given to reading a literature somewhat intensive- 
ly, forms some ideas of his own ; and onoe possessed by these 
ideas, he makes his own hypothesis, and works it out according 
to his own particular views, all the while, believing that he is 
doing something great. But the public, and especially the 
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keen- eyed critic, not being so biased, looks at the work from an 
impartial view-point, and it is thus that the real worth of any 
work is ultimately decided. 

That the wholesale condemnation of the Brahmans, as a class, 
was so long done, and supported too, with some political motive, 
is now generally known, and the work seems to have recently 
been given up as a task aohieved. Prof. Ghose, in harping upon 
the same tune, seems to serve kicks to a dead body 1— not a very 
brave feat, indeed ! 

Leaving this main item, there remains very little indeed, that 
can be looked at as research work ! The thesis, laid down by the 
learned Professor, seems to have been constructed on the Vr&tya 
literature, and, *’ remains, ” in the words of the author himself, 

■ ■ a matter of purely personal oonjecture, unrelated altogether to 
the data of demonstrable historicity. ’ ' 

Thus prepared, the reader may now look into the work itself : 
While the Aryan colonies were established in the Punjab, and 
the Western part of India, the East was populated by the VrStyas, 
who had their own religion, and were ruled by their own kings. 
Some Brahmans, being harassed by the oppression of Ksatriya 
rulers, left the Aryan colonies, and emigrated to the VrStya 
country, in the East, where they Aryanised the whole population 
by certain Samskaras ( ceremonials ). This, in main, is the 
theory of the learned Professor, who has collected his material 
from the Atharva Veda, and some BrShmana works, as also from 
some of the Pur Snas. Prof. Ghose further holds that the Vedic 
literature was, as a whole, subsequently thoroughly revised by 
the priests who had managed to put down their oppressors by the 
help of the VrStya Kings, and thus, with mutual borrowing, 
made the whole of the population equally Aryanised, with a newly 
cast Vedic literature to suit the needs of the aryanised Vrityas ; 
and the collection of hymnB regarding these latter, mainly 
covers the Atharva Veda. 

Then the author, in the last section of his works, turns 
towards the MahSbhSrata, the great Indian Epic, and with certain 
convictions already settled in his mind, offers, to the reader, the 
material of the Draupadl Saga, upon which the present huge 
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Brahmanical structure of the Epic, subsequently came to be 
built. The author, — the seer of this original saga 1 — cuts away 
the brahmanical portions so as to make out a form of the Saga. 
Thus, “ the Satyavatl Bhlsma colloquy, and its uncomely issue, ” 
-meaning the Niyoga episode, -is cut out as a Brahmanic elabo- 
ration. Pandu’s Sons, too, are held to be his own work ; Drona, 
his absurd son Asvatthaman, and all about these, are held to be 
a pure Brahmanic fabrication foisted on the original Saga. ” 
Without giving a complete list of the these vile fabrications, 
it would be well to reproduce here what, according to the author, 
is “ an absolutely sure test" for finding out these mischiefs 
from the present bulky form of our ancient Indian literature • 
when any part of the narrative is found to be totally lacking 
in verisimilitude, and is, at the same time, seen to imply extra- 
vagant glorification of the Brahman, spcially if this be at the 
expense of some other class, and even more so if it involves the 
humiliation of that class, then we may have the rechauff patented 
as sixteen -annas Brahman-made. ” ( p. 195 ). 


S. N. Tadpatrikar 



FESTSCHRIFT MORIZ WINTERNITZ, herausgegeben 
von Otto Stein und Wilhelm Gampert, 1933, Otto 
Harrassowitz, Leipzig. Pp. XIV + 357. 

It is in the fitness of things that the life of a scholar should be 
crowned at a ripe old age with a volume of studies as a mark of 
respect from his fellow scholars, and we have been long accustom- 
ed to these Festschrifts. But none deserves it more than this 
veteran scholar who for more than two decades has carried on 
the torch of the older generation of scholars. Winternitz's name 
is familiar to all students of Sanskrit Literature and is one to 
conjure with in many of its departments. 

The work is divided into the following sections : Language, 
Literature, Religion, Philosophy, Culture and History, to wit, the 
various fields in which the learned Professor has shown keen 
interest. In the first section Dehrunner ( joint author of Altindi- 
sche Grammafcik, III ) has an interesting note on the type neqa 
and parsa of the Vedic imperative in -si ; Renou gives an exhaust- 
ive list of words in -ima in Sanskrit and studies the derivation 
of this interesting suffix. Among other interesting articles on 
Linguistics may be mentioned Alsdorf’s observations on Pisohel’s 
Materialen zur Kenntnis des Apabhramsa. 

The literature section is enriched by Weller on the Text- 
Criticism of the Mah§bharata, Schrader on the Recensions of the 
Bhagavadglta, Meyer on the Cultivation of Trees in the Agni- 
purina. The following names will vouch for the all-round 
authority and interest of this section •* Richard Schmidt, Gode, 
Sarup and Koerner. 

In the section on Religion we have Shamasastry on the Con- 
ception of Sin in the Vedas, Mrs. Rhys Davids on a Vanished 
Sakyan window, E. J- Thomas on Pre-P&li terms in the 
Patimokkha, Sieg and Siegling on the Fragments of a Ud&na- 
commentary in Tokharian, Zachariae on Jain authors of the 16th 
and 17th Centuries, Aiyangar on:Pancaratra in classical Tamil 
literature, and De on Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal. 

The section on Philosophy oontains useful contributions on 
various aspects from Strauss, Edgerton, Hiriyanna, Sharma, 
Coomaraswamy, Frauwallner, Tucci, Sohayer and Tavadia, all of 
which are as interesting as they are brief. 

In the final chapter we meet with such well-known scholars 
like Charpentier, Geiger, Norman Brown, Przyluski, etc. Each 
contribution is the fruit of deep thought in the particular field, 
and to give a detailed criticism of the more important studies 
would require a volume in itself, which, indeed, is the highest 
praise for a Commemoration Volume. 

Finally Prof, Winternitz is to be congratulated on having 
established such a wide circle of admirers, friends and pupils 
among all generations of scholars, and the Volume under review 
which is as fitting a tribute to his genius as to that of the different 
authors, deserves to be in the book shelf of every lover of India’s 
Culture and Scholarship. S. M, Katre 
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“ VEDIO GODS : IIV .” 1 

BY 

HlRALAL AMiillLAL SHdH, B. a. ..(Bombay, 2. ). 
SECTION -I : GODS “ VARUNA-MITRA-SURYA : 

( 1 ) (rod Var itii Fortunately for us, we possess a very 
distinctive description of the God Vanina in one of the hymns 
of Rgveda It says that he knows the course of ships on the 
sea. This is how the verse reads : — 

U ^TT VT #RT ’TT^rTfT^UT t ^ II ” RV I. 25.7. 

< •' Who knows the way of the birds that keep flying in the 
heaven ( - Antariksa ’ ) ; who knows the course of ships on 
the sea. ” ). 

Herein, it seems, we get a clue as to the exact nature of this 
Vedic god. The course of navigation has ever been determined by 
the mariner’s compass which always shows the North, the needle 
pointing to tile North Pole. It, therefore, suggests to me to take 
this particular description to refer to the Pole Star (a Ursae 
Minoris-Polaris ) the well known Dhruva star or to its regent god 
who knows the course of ships on sea. In RV. VII, 49, 3, we find 
that Varuna is associated with “ waters ” as their king. At this 

1 This paper was read before the 7th Oriental Conference, Baroda, in 
Dec. 1933 ; it has been enlarged and improved subsequently. Its summary 
will be found in the Proceedings of the Conference on pp. 125-130. For resume 
and references see paras 86, 87. For Table of contents etc. , see pp. 149-172. 
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stage, we will not discuss the nature of “ ApaKl^rg:)” in the 
1ft V. It is evident that Varuna is connected with “ sea ’’ in one 
way or the other. f 

(2) Varuna knows the ways of the birds that soar in Antai- 
riksa. The “bird" here does not seem to be an ordinary bird 
which flies.* It seems to refer to- stars which have their course 
in the sky. We find that the Sim is called a bird : — 

“ In various passages Siirya is conceived as a bird traversing 
space. He is a bird ( X, 177, 1-2 ), or a ruddy bird ( V, 47, 3 ) r 
is represented as flying (1,191,51), is compare I with a flying 
eagle ( VII, G3, 5 ) and seems to be directly called an eagle 
(V, 45,90 "(Mao. p. 31 ). 

If flying ‘ birds ' are in reality the stars, then the reference 
to the knowledge of Varuna in their connection seems to be the 
Polar Longitudes and the Polar’ Latitudes which pass on, from 
Dhruva to all the stars and all the places- It is in this sense 
that ( we think ) the description of the god Varuua-the regent 
god of Dhruva as universal monarch, with spies and with 
a knowledge of all people, is appropriate. He is the only 
steady one in the changing and revolving universe. That way 
we prefer to interpret the verses in BV. I, 25, 10-13. 

( 3 ) It is significant that Varuna is associated with night. 
This fact would go to support his >tellar nature and his visibility 
at night. We read that-- 

“In another passage ( VIII, 41, 3) it is said that Varuna has 
embraced ( pari sasvaje) the nights, and by his occult power has 
established the mornings or days ( usrah)..,..,In the later Vedic 
period of the Brahmanas, Varuna comes to be specially connected 
with the nocturnal heaven. Thus Mitra is said to have produc- 
ed the day and Varuna the night ( TS. VI, 4, 8, 3. ) ; and the day is 
said to belong to Mitra and the night to Vanin i ( TS II, 1 , 7, 4. ). ” 
( Mac. p 25 ). 

( 4 ) God Mitra Dhruva star is further associated ( on earth ) 
with the Gnomon (Sanku ) which is inclined to its altitude: it 
fixes up tne n rtlum direction ( one of the Jour cardinal points ) 

1 Cf. para 65 “ Smdhu’’ and note to Para 58 with reference to “ Fish 
and “ sea ” in connections with Canopus and Vaaistha ). 
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jast as, on sea, for the same purpose, it is helpful to the navigator 
through his compass. For an idea of the Sahku of this type 1 
we may well think of the one that is to be seen in the Indian 
astronomical observatories of Jai Simha at Ujjain, Jaipur, Delhi 
and Benares and which is therein known as the 
( Kaye p. 35ff«, p. 41 ff. ) This type of Sahku is of prime impor- 
tance for the measurement of time, with the help of the shadow 
the sun casts on it and on its equatorial side quadrants facing 
East and West ( the two other cardinal points ). 2 It will be seen 
that the description of Varuna is '* TTHT praffr srsTTWcT: ^ 
v srTsnnar 41 ” 

(“ The righteous knows the twelve months with the family’ 
he knows the offshoot that arises therefrom. ” ( RV. I, 25, 8. ). 

This description of V&runa brings us to the consideration of 
measurement of time which is done through Sahku. 

( 5 ) The associate god of Varuna is Mitra God in Vedas and 
therefore, we may as well take this Mitra God to be a personifica- 
tion or the regent god of Sahku, the Indian Gnomon < associated 
with Dhruva) and then reread the passage (quoted above) 
which says that the day belongs to Mitra. It is this character of 
Mitra, that his description of impelling men to action and help* 
ing them ( or the agriculturists ) acquires its proper sense: — 

fVToff m^r 3j*rre \ 

fir?: fSTIHfaqim fcT^^Tpff ll” 

1 We read in the “ PancasiddhSntika ” Ch. XIII about the Gnomon as 
under : — 

“ The observer placing his eye at the base of the straight gnomon, is to 
Incline it in such a wiy, that the top of the gnomon is in the straight line 
joining the eye and the Pole Star ” ( 31 ’. 

“ At Lanka this observation is performed with a gnomon lying flat on the 
surface, on Surneru with one standing upright, and in the intermediate re- 
gions with one inclined more or less ” f 32 ). 

“ The people at LaftkS see the Pole star in the horizon; those on the Meru 
in the Zenith ; those dwelling between, see it between ( the Horizon and the 
Zenith ) ” ( 26 ). 

I From G. Thibaut’s translation ( 1889 ) reprinted by the Punjab Sanskrit 
Book Depot, bahoro, 1930 ( p. 86 ) . 1 

It should not be forgotten that the northern point of this Sahku is iD the 
Pole Star in Dhruva Star and not in the Polar Point. 

* Thus the 4 Friendly ’ function of the Mitra God arises co-ordinating 
the function of the two gods Varwn,a and Sun. 
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It is the voice of Mitra that impels men ' 

Mitra sustains earth as also heaven; with a steady gaze; 
Mitra watches the active folk ( or agriculturists ). Pour ter 
Mitra the luscious oblation. ” ( RV. Ill, 59, 1 ). 

(6) The function of Mitra and Varuna can now be followed 
when it is said about it as under* — 

“IntheAV. (IX, 3.18) Mitra is asked to uncover in the 
“ morning what has been covered up by Varuna.” “ In the AV, 
( XIII, 3, 33 ) Mitra at sunrise is contrasted with Varuna in 
the evening ” ( Mac. P. 29 ). 

The antithesis between Mitra and Varuna is expressed as 
under; — 

“ S. B. ( XII, 9. 2, 12) asserts that this world is Mitra. that 
{ the celestial ) world is Varuna. *' ( Mac P. 25 ). 

In company with Varuna: — 

'* By occult power Varuna, standing in the air, measures out 
the earth with the sun as with a measure (V, 85 , 5, ) Varuna 
and Mitra send the dawns (111,61,7), make the sun to cross, 
the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain, while the honeyed 
drops fall ( V, 63, 4 ) ; or ( V, 63, 3 and 7 ) they cause heaven to 
rain and they uphold the ordinances by the occult power of the 
Asura (here-Dyaus or Parjanya ) , ,f ( Mac. P. 24 ). 

( 7 ) Perhaps the golden shield ( RV. I, 25, 13 ) or the cover- 
ing which Varuna is said to be putting on before sending out 
spies ( spasas ) relate to his using the sun as a measure during day- 
time. We will consider the “ Dawns ”-Usas-later on. 

MITRA-VARUNA and SUN 

(8 ) Both these gods Mitra and Varuna constitute an entity 
as described above. Their eye is Surya, the sun ( Mac. p. 30: — 
“ The eye of Surya is mentioned several times ( V. 40, 8 etc. ) but 
he is himself equally often called the eye of Mitra and Varuna 
( of. Mac. p. 23 ) or of Agni as well ( 1. 115, 1,). ” 

It is natural that Mitra ( Sanku ) is closely associated with 
the sun at day-time ; accordingly it has led Vedic scholars to 
take him for a Sun-God or a god of light specially connected 
with the Sun:— 

“ The somewhat scanty evidence of the Veda showing that 
Mitra is a solar deity, ib corroborated by the A vesta and Persian 



religion in general. Here Mithra is undoubte fly a Sun -god or a 
god of light specially connected with the Sun. ” ( Mac. p. 30 ). 

(0) We may poiut out that the beneficent nature of Mitra 
of the Veda ( and Mithra of the A vesta ) consists in the essential 
need he fulfils by supplying the measurements of time, for pro- 
per adim and for per formant of rites or ritmU. The ethical 
side of this god arises in that way. The measurement follows 
upon the linking of the North ( with Varuna ) and the East ( with 
Surya ) with the help of this go 1. 

(10) It will now be interesting to note - what is said about 
Varuna: — 

The hypothesis recently advanced by Oldenberg that Varuna 

primarily represented the moon, cannot be passed over here 

he believes that Varuna and Mitra were the moon and the sun 

This hypothesis does not seem to account at all well for the actual 

characteristics <.f Varuna in the Rgveda It has already been 

mentioned that Varuna go^s back to the Indo-lranian period, 
for the Ahura Mazda of the Avesfca agrees with him in character 
though not in name. Tna name of Varuna may even be Indo- 
European. At least, the long accepted identification of the word 
with the Greek “ounnos”, though presenting phonetic difficulties, 
has not been rejected by some recent authorities on comparative 
philology ’ ’ ( Mac. p. 28 ). (cf. para 69. ) 

DEVAS-STARS 

( 11 ) The difficulties that the scholars experienced in a pro- 
per understanding of the Vedic gods such as Varuna, Mitra etc. 
is quite natural. The impressions which work with them are 
that the Vedic seers merely sang the glories of a variety of natural 
phenomena. Hence the scholars naturally restrict their attention 
to some obvious happenings such as storm, wind, lightning, 
dawn, fire, rains ; or to the course of sun and moon or at times 
to some tribal history. But the mention of them as shiring ones, 
lustrous as conveyed by the sense of “ div '’-to shine-in the word 

Deva ustd fcr gods, would naturally invite our attention to 
the starry realm for a solution of the enigma. The foremost in 
such an astronomical realm is, as we suggest, Dhruva in the 
Varuna ; and the second identity is of Mitra with the Sahku. 
connected with Dhruva, as Mitra is connected with Varuna. 
Both are connected with the sun and moon as every other star 
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is connected with them. The connection of Mitra with Time 
( through Dhmva and Sun ) necessarily Tads us to a consideration 
of the Vedic calendar with its sosln.ce, and equinoctial points and 
without which, we will never be able to comprehend the nature 
of other Vedic creations, much less their grouping together on 
several occasions in several hymns. We have already covered 
some ground in our explanations of the grouping together of 
Mitra and Varuna. 

(12) Before proceeding with the determination of the Vedic 
calendar, it will not be out of place to note that what applies to 
the Vedic texts does apply to the texts of other non-Indian reli- 
gions where strong resemblances either to the Vedic concep 
tions, to Vedic narrations or to Vedic terminology are a marked 
characteristic. A. better understanding of Varuna and Mitra 
will therefore naturally elucidate the basic conception of the 
greatest ( Iranian ) god AhuraMazda and of god Mithra. Simi- 
larly, Vedic Vrtra, Soma, Yama, Vivasvat, will naturally help us 
all to know the Iranian Verethraghna, Haotna, Yima and Vivanh- 
vant better than before. Vedic Matarisvan will help us to see 
through the legend of Prometheus. Even this episode requires 
a clearer conception of the Vedic (stellar) calendar that the Vedic 
seers seem to have fixed up. 

SECTION— II: OLD CALENDAR 

(13) Vedic Calendar : — • In order to understand other Vedic 
gods, it will be necessary for us to understand the nature of the 
Vedic months, Vedic Year, the Solstices and the Equinoctial points 
thereof and the system and division of constellations. We have 
practically no direct evidence which may be considered to be of 
the nature of a positive proof. We are left to gather and infer 
from many sources which differ widely and which do not re- 
concile with one another easily in their variances ; and in the 
absence of one good reliable data, the choice of any particular one, 
or a suitable explanation of any growth that cannot bo explained 
is difficult and the task becomes somewhat perilous. It can be 
easily seen that many hands must work at it and the limitations 
of a single individual applies very well to the humble but a bold 
attempt of the present writer. It has been found that many author* 



must be kept out for our purposes of investigation ; and so too, 
the many prevalent theories ( ancient or modern) have to be laid 
aside in this matter. And above all, it has not been possible for 
the writer to go through several previous attempts that the learn* 
ed ( ancient and modern ) scholars have made in this direction, 
because of the immensity of the controversial nature of the 
subject, and of the limited ability of the writer. 

( 14 ) As we quoted before, Varuna knows twelve months and 
the co -related matters with the offshoots. It does point to the 
adoption of a year of 12 luni-solar months and its adjustment to 
the solar year. It cannot be forgotten that in India, the very 
names of the months and their connection with the lunar man- 
sions, bring to us the consideration of the system of Indian con- 
stellations which also has to be determined for the application 
to the Vedic conceptions. And herein we possess a great advan* 
tage in the present investigations because all the zodiacal constel- 
lations and many prominent stars and star-groups have their re' 
gent gods katwn to us. Since we find Varuna to be one of the starry 
realm, we can extend our scope in that direction to see if we get 
results which are better than what have been obtained hither- 
to without reference to stars or to the true old calendar, 

( 15 ) We refer to the works of Kalidasa and of Kautilya for 
our purpose since they bear the impress of profound scholarship 
and of their inclination to the Vedic lore and because they are least 
modified, or tampered witn and therefore they can be relied upon as 
a safe guide. 

(Id) Purnimanta months : — In es Meghaduba, ” of Kalidasa we 
read that the hero got the first glimpse of the approaching rainy 
season, on the last day of the Asadha month, that then the follow- 
ing Sravana month was quite near to it and that since the day he 
saw the clouds, he had to spend four more months in exile, its 
termination being the ilth day in the bright fortnight of the 
month Karttika, when Lord Visnu wakes from his sleep. There 
is one variant reading in this text which would mean that it was 
the ‘ first ’ day of Asadha rather than the last one when the 
clouds were visible. It has taxed the ingenuity of the com- 
mentators to square the latter variant reading with all that is 
related above in this connection* They ultimately leave the 
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text to itself stating that it is not to be literally interpreton. 
They are in such a fix because they understand the months t > 
be of the Amarnta type, starting with the moment of New moon. 
However, such is not the case. The months herein are Purni- 
manta typs, ending with the bright fortnight 

The portions of the text here referred to are as under: — 

“ 3Tiww q-srrrfTTfr i ’ ( v. 1. ; 1 ) 

MeghaI)ata-‘2. 

'•* httiw jtnht i 11 „ „ -4. 

“ ^iTTptfr ^ gsnrsFRTff&ra' 3TT#TT"ff 
JmrR^TT^ JTJTT ^THTf *frv5T%3T II ’ 

( V. 1. ‘ ’ ) „ „ -115. 

[“...(saw) on the last day of Asad -.a a cloud , resting on 
the top of the hill ( 2 ).” “ Desirous of sustaining the life of his 
beloved wife, the mon h of Srdvana being at hand ( 4 ) ; My curse 
will terminate ivhen Lvd Visnu rises from his sleep resting till 
then on the serpent ; pass the remaining four months with the 
eyes shut ... ” ( 115 ) ] 

Since 30 Tithis ( a tithi is one digit of moon in the luni-solar 
month of 30 tith b) would constitute 29% solar days, four months 
(of 120 digits-luni solar tithis ) would require 29% X 4 = 118 solar 
days (according to the Arthasastra of Kautilya). Since 30H 
solar days constitute a solar month 30j^j x 4 = 122 solar days 
would make up four solar months ; and since it is only 11th day 
( in the bright fortnight ) when the curse is to terminate, four 
days of the fortnight ( at the end the fourth month ) are deducted 
from 122, which brings the total of day ( of four months ) to 
118th day from the time the clouds first appeared. It will be seen 
that the months do end with bright half if the portions of 
the text stand co-r elated as they do. Sravana would be near to 
Asadha only if it is ending in its full moon. 

( 17 ) Let us take op the Arthasastra of Kautilya, to determine 
the nature of the calendar in vogue in his days ( B. C. 4th cent ). 



UP? 3T I ^tTnNfaTTjRTWIW 'fTRf I ” ( Ch. II, 7, 25 ). 

[ cf. 1 Jain Text ’ — ‘ C ’ on p. 15 1 and note thereon ]. 

“ The Civil Year will constitute 354 solar days. He should 



ipay him in that year more or less when it is completed on 'the 
full moon of the month Isidha, ( “ STrrrgT ' ). He must provide 
(for the extra month determined as per its procedure ( Karana ). ” 

We learn from Kautilya that the month Asadha (which, we 
saw, ended at full moon ) constitutes the last month in the hot 
season, while the rainy season with Sravana ushers the south- 
ern course of sun. The mid-day (at Ujjain as per Indain 
convention ) in the month of Asadha is the day when the shadow 
4 cast on Sahku by the sun on its reaching the summer solstice 
®>oint ) disappears. The equinoctial days-a day of 15 muhurtas 
and the night of 15 muhurtas-occmr in the months of Caitra 
and Atvayuja ( solar month ). 

The text of the above referred to passages is as under:— 

“sn-sror; to \ 3T.r*rj3r: 

i-TFrf: \ 

“mw* T%T%r. I 4 STITTS 

tffar: i 

*‘f?rrtRTf^rwiM tot^ j i’’ 

*Tff«arTtff TTTOff toct p’ 

^ tot: p 1 

< Oh, II, 20,-38.) 

[ Of. 4 Jain* Texts — ’ 0, E. E. on pp, 154-161 and 
notes thereon ] 

{ 18 ) Sokstic*. points' — There is thus no doubt that the system 
In vogue then points to the solstice points on the first day of 
the solar month Srivana, when it is the dark half because the 
civil year ends with full moon of the month JLsadha < the differ- 
ence between the two being adjusted by two extra luni-solar 
months in one cycle ( yuga ) of five solar years as shown in the 
concluding two verses of this chapter-*— 

^TTOTO^R: I i 

fror^r ^TrTOTOs-vrnmrTt to i 

2 1 Annals, B. 0. E, 1. ] 
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3R*TrT: qr2fT^T5% ^ <n%*rgr H” 

(Ch. II, *20, 38 ). 

(' OF. *' Jwina Texts T — H. I. pp. 157-158 )- 

" Seasons from Sisira and onwards constitute the Winter soF 
stice and those from Varsa and onwards constitute the Summer 
solstice. Two solstices make up one year - five years making up 
a cycle ( Yuga ). The sun carries off ( is in excess by ) l/60tlv 
day of a ( civil ) day and 1 thus 60 parts ( 1/60 * 60 = 1 day > 
make a complete day in a season of two months. Likewise the 
moon is short by l/60th day in a day ( civil ) and is thus short 
by one complete day in a season of two months. In this way, 
when %Yi years are completed (60 luni-solar months are com- 
pleted ) there is an extra luni-solar month. In the end, when 
five years are over another ( extra month ) is added, at the end, 
in Grlsma season. ” 

Since the luni-solar year ends in the full-moon of As&dha 
( ‘ ’ ) there can never be Grlsma season at the end 

of 214 years. Hence the last line of the verse in the text is 
either faulty or of a clumsy construction. It must either read 
M nunam ’’^definitely instead of “ Purvam ” ; or if “ Purvam *' 
reading holds good, it must be construed with the previous line 
of the verse, while the word *’ Grlsme ” should be taken with 
the word “ Pancabdante ’’ . 

( 19) It appears then that the two solstice points, and therefore 
the two equinoctial points too are fixed in tho solar year although, 
the digits of the moon at those particular four moments 
( of 2 solstices and of 2 equinoctials) naturally vary in a 
cycle of five solar years. But the point of interest lies in the 
fact we glean as to the exact place of the sun amongst stars at 
those four moments. That was just the reason ( and not its day 
to day application ) that we traced the nature of old calendar 
from the authentic source that is still available- It will be noti- 
ced that even these texts that we consulted are not left intact as 
we have noticed in the discussions ( 1 ) over a variant in the 
Meghaduta and ( 2 ) over the season of the first extra luni-solar 
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tmorith at the end of 21 years in the A-rthasastra. A further 
oiotice of this calendar is material to our investigations. 

( 20 ) The year ■ Luni- Solar ■ — As 354 solar days comprised 
«one oivil year ( Arthasastra-Oh, II, 7, 25 ) ending with the full 
■moon or luni-solar month Asadha, the counting of fortnights 
and months had to be adjusted, because 15 days made a fortnight 
;and 30 days a ( civil ) month of two fortnights ( ibid-Ch. II, 
20, 38 ” q-efc^r^irrar: i i wf w- 'i 

ft^STT *TT¥: 1 W*mTO I ” [ “ 15 days and nights make 

■one fortnight which is bright when the moon waxes and which is 
dark when the moon wanes. Two fortnights make a Civil month ”-] 
and since twelve such months woald make 360 such days, adjust- 
ment in civil counting ( 360 days ) to the luni-solar phenomena 
■amounting to 354 days was brought about by non^-counhng of one 
-day every third and seventh fortnight in the season of four ( Cf 
SET °IX, I, 135-36 «ET9f-' ^rcnsJTsnrfftrr etc. ) months from Varsa. Thus 
*6 days are not- counted days and the total stops at 354 days. Since 
the year begins in the dark half of Sravana ( 3TPTr#rqrNtrrJT ) one 
day of each of the dark fortnight of the months Bhadra, Karttika, 
Pausa, Phalgupa, Vaisakha, and Asadha will not be counted. To 
this effect is the text of the Arthasastra : — 

“TPT5P? tiw: »r$fr sf w frftsrsnror 

Ttercfprr: *srrst*rn Tafr: \ (CL II, 6,24k 

( “ The royal year, the month, the fortnight, the day the ne<v 
year’s day on Sravana ( first day of the dark half of Sravana >, 
the 3rd and 7th fortnight of three (six compressed into three) 
seasons-rainy, winter and summer season short by a day ( 3rd of 
14 days ; then 7th of 14 days-of each of the three seasons ), the 
re4 of the fortnights ( of these three seasons ) -intercalary month 
being separate-these are the divisions of time. ” * 

[ Cf. Jain Text M M ” on p. 161 J. 


i We come across tbe usage of seasons with counting by fortnights in 
each, in several inscriptions of the second century A. D., at Nasik and Karle. 
E. I. Vol. VIT pp. 61 to 71, Vol. Till, pp. 59-94. 
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( 21 ) Mnlamnm ■ — The system of calendar thus fixed up in 

the Arthasastra is a cycle of five solar years made up of 1830' 
( 5 x 366 ) solar days ; to the solar years are adjusted the luni • 
solar year (of 354 days- 1 2 months x 29 days ) bv two extra; 
limi-solar months within that cycle. Still, the adjustment is 
not complete because it comes to only 1829 days ( 62 months x 
29% days — 1829 clays ), This discrepancy of a day within five 
years would necessarily obtrude upon the reality in course of 
several years as well as any such that may he in the length of 
the year of 366 days instead of a year of 366 days and odd. ( The 
civil adjustment to the luni-solar year i. e. 36 ) days minus 6 
non-calculated days to equate with 354 days in the year just 
shown before is not in question here ). Hence, it looks, that the 
final adjustment of calculations to the recurrence of natural phe- 
nomena such as the exact time' of completion of luni-solar year 
and of the rfeturn of the sun to the fixed points of solstice or 
equinoctials has been devised in the provision of “ Mala MUsa,"' 
an expurgated month ( of perhaps varying number of days) at 
some future period, the period being determined by the school’ 
according to its own adoption of a data of the length of a luni- 
solar month ( Kautilya has 29.^. daysX The Jain system, tire same 
As of Itautilya in most of the points, differs hero, in as much as, 
the luni-solar month consists of 29 ?, % days, 62 months making in 
All 1830 days, thus fully equating them with the cycle) We 
would interpret the text in the ArthasSatra Ch, II, 20, 38, a* 
under • — 


Text— f 

T^Tfrqr: f ” 

Translation " Thirty second ( solar year’ perhaps ) has a sup- 
pressed ( solar ) month [ days not stated H according to the sys- 
tem of the Arthasastra as implied by denomination of 2 other 
schools in this Malamasa section ]. It is thirty fifth year accord- 
ing to the [ school of j AsvaVaMs ( theirs being horse's speed). 
It is 40th year according to Hastivah&s [ school ] ( theira being 
speed of An elephant ). 



'( 22 ) It is quite plain that the word “ Malamasa ” means a 
■suppressed month and that it is not an intercalary ( 3TpJilr*r) 
month. The latter is invariably called “ Adhimasa ” in the 
three passages that we have quoted hithereto. Since this is a 
•chapter on the calendar, reference to any scale of payment to 
horse-breeders or to elephant-breeders would be out of place. 
There is another construction possible and that is that the first 
school ( of Kautilya ) went by Solstice point, the second by the 
Vernal equinox: point ( in Aivinl constellation) and the third 
was prominent either by its emphasis on the Rasta ( Corvus ) 
■constellation or for the matter of fact by its preference for the 
Autumnal equinox ( in Sv&tl constellation ). These suggestions 
are only hypothetical since we havs no other evidence to check 
them : the only sure ground is that it is not * ammTST ’ ( an inter- 
calary, an added month ) and that ev&n solar year adjustments 
must have been found necessary at intervals. The bearing of this 
discussion is that the precession of equinoxes was an unknoun thing 
and the system contained fixed points of two solstices or two equine xes. 
This fact is very pertinent to our further consideration of the 
Vedic Gods when we are faced with a labyrinth of views as to 
the equinoxes, or as to the starting point in the month stated 
to be the first day of the bright half of Magha ; cr views that the 
Vedas were composed or the materials for their composition arose 
in regions far away from India or that traces of polar life survive 
in some Vedic words or rituals or sacrifices. After getting a 
central view-point from the present investigations based upon 
authentic sources free from ceremonial bias and after its applica- 
tions and the results obtained thereby, we shall bo in a position 
to review all these views to enable us to trace their growth behind 
several hypothesis and to check them all, for ascertaining their 
proper value. 

( 23 ) Th* Jain Calendar and the Arthasdst'a : — [ Gf. Quotations 
under ‘‘ Jain Texts ’’ pp. 1 o 4-1 61 and notes thereon]. The Jain 
system of calendar is very conservative. Even the later works 
fry to preserve the views that were held during the sixth century 
B- C. At times we find that there are mo Jifications even in these 
books (see quotation. ‘ M ’ on p. 161), since the later authors 
found a considerable change in the seasons with reference to lunar 
mansions and to the lunar months. In spite of such aberrations 
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in the texts or in their commentaries, they collectively serve uaajt 
a guide for present investigations ; and since the system propound- 
ed therein runs iu a close parallel to the ore piopuunt1»<i in the 
Arthctmsira we may safely switch over from the Arfchaslstra to 
what is related therein when we find that some particulars ere 
not given in the former. It permits us to take a consistent 
and harmonious view of the calendar from both the sources and 
accordingly, there is ample scope for these Jain data, in our in- 
vestigations related to the nature of the Vedio Gods, Since this 
article does not mean to serve s compendium of the data in Jain 
works or to explain the variance in details, the reader will have 
to be content with the barest mention of only the required data 
collected therefrom. The known Jain works are ( 1 } “ Suryapra- 
jnapti , !> ( 2 ) “ Candraprajnapti, ” ( 3 ) “ Jyctiskarandaka, ” ( 4 ) 
“ Jambudvlpaprajnapti, ” ( 5 ) “ {CalalokaprakAsa There are 
several others also. Those who desire to refer to the original 
will get a great help in the Sanskrit commentaries on some of 
their MagadhI texts. 

( 24 ) The Jain system has a cycle of five solar years of a 
total of 1830 solar days, five luni-solar years of 62 months ( 60 
usual luni-solar months plus two extra luni-solar months, to 
equate the luni-solar year to the solar one and to the completed 
cycle). It starts with the moment of summer solst’ce in the 
dark half of the month SrSvana, on its first day in early 
morning, with the moon in the Abhijit constellation then, ( We 
have not yet seen anything of a * Malamasa ’ therein ). 

( 25 ) However we commend the system to the readers as 
supplementing that of the ArthasSsfcra for the division of the 
elliptic it gives, for the division spaces allotted to 28 con- 
stellations (the Abhijit constellation benig there), and for the 
daily and yearly courses of the Sun and of the Moon amongst 
those allotted spaces and for its equinoctial and solstice points 
according to the data that it has adopted. We shall give here 
their data as briefly as possible for the facility of the readers 
and in a tabulated form after giving their brief description, cor- 
related to the probably Vedic one as might be justified because 
of the same system of the ArthasSstra (See pp. 154-172;. 

( 26 ) Ecliptic In the Jain system, the ecliptic is made up 
of two styles. One of 1830 spaces and the other of 3660 spaces. 
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The difference is not at all material since the former is as good 
as the latter and vice-versa. We will follow the division of 
3660 spaces. The division of 360 degress is entirely absent and it 
looks that the guiding consideration has been the year of 366 
dsys and therefore, it looks, the space division has been fixed upon 
Just to suit this number 336. 

( 27 ) The sun completes ten spaces within a solar day ( of 30 
Muhurtas ) ; accordingly it takes him 366 days to cover 3660 spa- 
ces and to return to his old position, He completes 915 spaces 
in his course, from a solstice point to an equinoctial point and 
in the same way, further on ( 3660 ± 4 = 915). In one solar 
month, he covers therefore 305 spaces ( 3660 ~ 12 — 305 ), The 
course of the ecliptic runs through 28 constellations amongst 
whom the spaces (3660 ) are distributed by four standards. First 
standard ( see 4 D ' on p 112 ) exclusively covers the constellation 
Abhijit to whom 42 spaces only are allotted. The second (see ‘A’ on 
p. 112 ) is a regular standard allotted to 15 constellations, each 
of which occupies 134 spaces ( which the moon covers in a solar 
day ) of the ecliptic. The third'is an inferior standard ( see ‘ B ’ 
on p. 112 ) assigned to six constellations, each of which occupies 
67 spaces and the fourth standard is superior standard ( see * C ’ 
on p. 112) and it embraces the remaining six constellations me- 
asuring 201 spaces. The names of respective constellations and 
their spaces can be looked up in the table I on pp. 162-163. 

( 28 ) The moon traverses in one ( solar ) day (of 30 muhurtas) 
134 spaces which means that sidereal month consists of 27 T 4 5 2 f 
days ( 3660 v 134 = 27/^ ) This is in obvious contrast to the 
sidereal month of 27 days stated by Kautilya ( Artha^astra Ch. H, 
20, 38 ) “ ^FTRSrmiT^^mRr: l '* “ The sidereal month is of 2? days "). 
It looks that the author has left out odd figures for a round 
number. Supposing that he takes the system of 27 constellations 
and omits Abhijit with its 42 spaces, giving to his ecliptic only 
36 L8 spaces ( 366) - 42=3618 spaces), distributing 134 spaces to 
each constellation ( 134 x 27 = 3618 ), his other data wilt not work 
out. From one lunation to the other, the moon covers 29)^ days 
according to him; while according to him it takes only 27 days for 
the moon to complete the circle for herself. The extra distance re- 
presented by days ( 29^ - 27 ) i. e. by 21 x 134 spaces, i e. 
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by 355 space, is the distance that the sun covers between the two* 
lunations in 29| days. With that speed he will take only 31 8S 
days to complete the whole circle ( 3618 spaces ) while actually 
he ought to take, according to him 366 days. This small 
discussion will point out the advisability of taking up the Jain 
data unhesitatingly with its system of 26 constellations, the con- 
stellation Abhijit being included. The Jain data gives the period 
of lunation to be 2.i§§ days; deducting from it its sidereal 
period of moon of 27^^ days, we get a period of f jff days 
which the moon should traverse to complete the lunation. Mul- 
tiplied by 134 spaces that the moon travels a day, we get the total 
amount of spaces which the sun really covers in days ; and 
in that way, in 366 days, he covers exactly 36*60 spaces. It must 
be noted that (he Abhijit constellation is included m the system of 
366 daps and 8660 spaces and it is indispensable, and that the text 
of Kautilya cannot be reconciled with any other prevalent system 
to-day excepting the Jain one. We shall be therefore following 
a perfectly right course in applying the Jain data ( which are in 
consonance with those in Arthasastra ) for a Vedic calendar 
because of their being in harmony with Artha§&stia of Vedic 
leaning. 

( 29 ) A — The 15 constellations each of which occupies 134 
spaces of the ecliptic are : — 

Asvini, Krttika, MrgasJrsa, Pusya, MaghS, Purv&Philgunl, 
Hasta, Citr§, Anuridha, Mula, PurvSs&dhS, Sravana, DhanisthS, 
PurvaBhadrapada, and Revatl-eaoh of 134 spaces. 

B— The 6 constellations each of which occupies 67 spaoes 
are •• — Bharani, ArdrS, A§les5, SvfitI, Jyestha and SatabhiaS-eaoh 
of 67 spaces. 

C The 6 constellations each cf which occupies 201 spaces 
are s Rohinl, PunarVasu, TJttaraPhilgunl, Vl^Skhfi, TJtt&r5sSdhS 
and IT ttar SBhSdarpad a.-eaoh of 201 spaoes. 

D The Abhijit constellation occupies 42 spaces. 

(30) Fixed Points [ Vide Tables III and IV ( on pp. 169- 
172 ) ] All constellations together make up an ecliptic of 3660 
spaces.. The points of equinoxes are stated to be as under ( they 
are fixed points )' — 



Autumnal .Equinox - — When the sun completes 23 spaces of 
the constellation Sv&tl ( out of its 67 spaces ). 

Verna t Equinox - When the sun completes 69 spaces of the 
constellation Aivinl ( out of its 1 34 spaces ). 

The solstice points are removed from these two equinoctial 
points exactly by 915 spaces ( a quadrant ) and accordingly they 
are as follows: — 

The Summer Solstice : — When the sun completes 46 spaces of 
constellation Ptisya ( out of its 134 spaces ). 

The Winter Solstice’ — When the sun completes all the 201 
spaces of constellation Uttar assdha, at its ending moment and 
when the first space of constellation Abhijit begins. 

The first year of the cycle ( Yoga) begins when the sun enters 
the 47th space of constellation Puaya and when the moon 
enters the first space of constellation Abhijit early morning 
at a particular moment ( morning of the 1st day of the dark 
fortnight of the month Sravana ). The position of the moon {dur- 
ing the cycle ) keeps changing thereafter at every equinoctial and 
solstioe point while that of the sun repeats itself mathematical^ . 

( 31 ) Seasons [ Vide Tables III and IV ( on pp. 169-172 ) J 
The rainy season begins with the summer solstice (Daksinayana ), 
and the two solar months herald each succeeding season. Thus 
the winter solstice marks the advent of the season Sisira. The 
Autumnal equinox occurs in the midst of Sarad season and the 
Vernal, equinox comes in the midst of season Vasanta. 

The course of ages did not harmonize with these periods of 
year and the seasons and we notice the tendency { of later 
writers ) to modify the earlier statements or to put a new inter- 
pretation or a new nomenclature oti the original text on the part 
of some of the Jain commentators.' It can be noticed in their 
observations on the scriptural texts we named before. 

The accompanying quotations ( with notes thereon on pp. 154- 
161 ) relating to the old Jain calendar will prove to be of great 
interest and the tabular form ( on pp. 162-172 ) will elucidate the 
course of sun through the constellations and in various months. 

3 [ Anns!*, B. 0. R, I. j 
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(32) Regent Gods - — Next in importance are the regent 
gods of these constellations. They are of great importance for 
our comprehension of the nature of the Vedic conceptions of gods. 
The names of the regents are nearly uniform in the Jain and in 
the Brahmanic texts. They stand on a common ground which is 
a great point as to the essential unity between them. 

(33) Re : Tables' — The way to find out the position of 
moon at the moment of solstice or of equinox is shown at the 
end of the space table 1 ( pp. 162-165 ). 

Whether the Rasis ( signs-sfe//ar ) were known at all to the 
Vedic poets, or known in the nomenclature that is in vogue 
to-day cannot be settled now. It will be seen from the table that 
three constellations whioh encompass the stars in the sign 
Scorpic-Vrsoika-oan be never missed by any observer of 
heaven. We therefore give the names of the (, stellar ) signs also 
in the tables that we give. 

( 35 ) In table II ( pp. 166-168 ) we try to give the modern 
equivalents, in the current astronomic terminology to the stars of 
the 28 constellations with the names of their principal stars and 
some of their marked features and here we are much indebted to 
Filial and Kaye. The shape and color of some stars of most of 
these constellations is given from the Jain texts and here too, we 
have to acknowledge our indebtedness to them. There is a good 
deal of variance in the number of constituent stars of some con- 
stellations. We try to give the variants although, it has to be 
noted that the discrepancies in these respects are a matter of in- 
dividual observations and they make no material difference. 
( Vide table II ). 

( 36 ) In the unequal spaces of constellations and in the 
order of enumeration we strictly follow the Jain texts as also 
in the data with respect to the ecliptic to the fractional length 
of solar days, lunar digits, lunations, sidereal year, the cycle 
( Yuga ), and with respect to the measure of course of sun and 
moon amongst the 28 constellations. ( Vide table I ). 

( 37 ) Equal space- Ecliptic ■ Non-Jain '■ ( Vide tables I and 
IV; l and III). 




No. 8. Shows constellations from stPTT^T to ermt (in IS hours to 2 ) with iw, and TO*5I seasons. 

Shows the constellations of the Divine Night and daybreak in Asvinf. 

Vedic Gods — by H. A, Shall, 



There is a possibility of another type of space division of the 
total of 3660 of the ecliptic. That system is not mentioned by 
the Jain texts but still, the writer may make a note about it. 
It would seem to allot 42 spaces to Abhijit but then it would 
equally distribute the remaining 3618 spaces between the remain- 
ing 27 constellations, allotting 134 spaces to each one of them. 
In spite of this distribution, this system will have the same solstice 
and equinoctial points but in several other intermediate totals it 
would vary a little from the list we have given. The possible 
currency of such a method of counting with non-Jains has not 
to be lost sight of when we consider the constellations coupled 
with Vedic festival tithis. Since there is no deviation of any 
material character, we simply mention the same in the tables 
we give. 

( 38 ) These tables with star maps will be of great help in mapp~ 
ing out the constellations by actual observations- a much desired 
practice which has been lost since not only by centuries but even 
further. (It has been noted by Alberuni ! that the Hindu 
astronomers of his day cannot point out the constellations if 
asked to do so i What a sad picture when we contemplate that 
the Yedic gods are of stellar nature. ) The tables will also help 
in the calculations of the postition of moon stated in the obser- 
vance of several auspicious days, or of worship of several gods 
and goddesses. There, it will have to be ascertained in advance, 
if any stated day represents either lunar digits of a luni-solar 
month or the number of solar days in one particular solar month 
or if it is a calculation of civil day coupled with the former or 
the latter or of equal or unequal space division. It is generally 
the first year of the cycle ( Yuga ) that is taken by convention. 
Herein, the starting point, in the first day of the dark half of 
SrSvana will hold good as also the space divisions. The only 
other point that remains to be stated is that we shall have to see 
if, in the nomenclature, the month and fortnight are not the later 

1 See Kaye “ Astronomical Observatories of Jai Sinha, ” p. 77 Note 1. 
Alberuni [A. D. 973-1048] writes ( II, 83) 

“The Hindus are very little informed regarding the fixed stars. I never 
came across any one of them who knew the single stars of the lunar stations 
from eyesight, and was able to point them out to me with his fingers. ” 
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modified ones in order to harmonize them with the changes that 
have come upon later on ( through the fact of the precession of 
equinoxes), or that, iu equating the old names with the modern 
ones, if the lunar digit has not interchanged for the solar day 
and vice versa. We now ask the reader to revert to the tables and 
to a citation of some of the important portions of the Jain texts, 1 
given in the appendix before he begins to read other sections. 

( 39 ) As regards comtaUatiom on a full mo m night at f ull- 
moon ■ — Some of the Jain texts observe that in the specified three 
months the constellations are different from that we would 
naturally understand from the name of the month. Thus on a 
particular full moon night, moon will be with Mula in the 
( luni-solar ) month Jvestha, with Dhanistha in the month 
Sravana, and with Ardra in the month M&rgaslrsa. In the rest 
of the months, moon will be approximately with the constella- 
tions implied by the names of the months. To -day, however, it is 
a matter of renewed observations. 1 ( of ‘ Jain Text J ’ on pp. 
158 and note thereon ). 

Jain Text and Notes thereon We cite fin appendix) 
some of the portions of the Jain texts which gave us the data. 
Since the ivalalokaprakasa text runs in easy Sanskrit verses, 
preserving the original material , In citing texts we prefer it to other 
works for the purposes of this article. Those who would like 
to know more of the old calendar and its system must gather for 
themselves from all the texts mentioned before { in para 23 ). 

(40) Before we resume the main work-to continue (from 
section I ) the thread of our investigations to find out the bam c on- 
eeptiom of Vedio gods,- it will be worth while to take stock 
of the ground that we have covered already. 

( 1 ) From the “ Meghaduta, ’’ we saw that the system of 
the months we should keep before us are of PurnimSmfca type. We 
found it to be the case in the calendars of the ArthasSstra and of 
the Jain texts. 

(2) From the “ Arthasastra, ” wa saw that the Yuga 
system had its solstice and equinoctial points expressed in terms 
of the solar months and further implied by seasons, coupled with 

5 Quotation from Jain Text* with Notes thereon and Table* I-IV, will be 
found at the end of this article as Appendix pp. 154 ff. 
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end of the year in a bright fortnight. This system ran in close 
parallel to the one of the Jain calendar and that the time divi- 
sion of Kautilya with reference to the course of moon, though 
varied slightly, yet materially tallied with the Jain system in 
its ways and methods. 

(3) We found in the Jain calendar the exact position of 
the sun with reference to the two solstioe and two equinoctial 
points and we got two complete systems of old division of ecliptic 
with reference to constellations and solar months. 

( 4 ) We then get at the Zodiacal constellations and their 
regent gods. 

( 41 ) Now we take a step further and see if some of the con- 
stellations and phenomena ( that arose by course of sun traversing 
the same) enable us to understand and appreciate the Vedic singers 
better than before. It will be found that in one or another form, 
these constellations and the delineation of old equinoxes and sol- 
stices have been preserved for us ; the writer has found that the 
drama of Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa is such a work The 
Sakuntala and Raghuvaihsa too serve the same purpose. So too, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. They are, in themselves 
relatively later growths consistent with the earlier Vedic one 
forming one unit as it were by continuity ; but all of them enable 
us a better approach to the prime source-the Vedas. With these 
brief notices here, the writer passes on now to the consideration 
of the Vedic gods and goddesses. The writer has put on paper 
some of his researches with reference to the Dramas of Kalidasa 
in his article. 1 

SECTION — III : VERNAL EQUINOX : ASVINS and USAS: 

(42) Goddess Usa < and the Asvins ' — We now refer to the 
goddess Usas, “ the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry. '’ 
( Mac- p. 46 ). She is the goddess of Dawn. “ She removes the 
black robe of night ( I, 113, 14, ) ” ( Mac. p. 4? ). In her ordinary- 
aspect, she heralds the physical day - but it is then the day of 
the mortals. Ihere is a day of the immortals which too is ushered 
in by the Usas. The conception of the northern passage of sun 

* "The Astronomical Data in rhe Dramas of KslIdSea.” It will be 
published in the A. B- I., later on. He hopes to reduce or.her researches to 
writing in course of time. They are in progress. 
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( north of equator) connoting such a day of gods and his south- 
ern course their night is a familiar conception in the old liter- 
ature. We read in the SuryaSiddhanfca I. 13 and XIL 45 that from 
Aries upto Libra, it is the region of the gods, the rest being 
that of Asuras. 

“ irrihFRrfa## it 5 ** ” u \\ n 

*rrt ^trt ^ tsr* ii 

5^rfr g w II 

In the PancaSiddhSntika, ( G. Thibaut’s translation, p. 86 
( see note to para 4 and quotations from this text ) Ch. XIII, 27, 
we read-- — 

“ For those who dwell on the back ol Meru the sun once risen 
remains visible for six months, while he moves in the six signs 
beginning with Aries ; for the Asuras he is visible as long as 
he is in the latter (half of the ecliptic)”. Manu° I, 67 says 
that the ( human ) year is a night and day of the gods, the northern 
passage being day, the southern being night. ” 

“ ft TT^nRT «R HRwnrenft: ! 

3TfR^JHR TTR: ” II 

The Taittirlya Brahmana ( III, 9, 22 ) ‘‘q^r q7T^TT*TRf: 
iRERRT: ” II says that the one day of gods is the Samvatsara 
( Tilak, pp. 68-70 ). The Satapatha Brahmana ( II, 1, 3 ). prefers 
to take three seasons Vasanta, Grlsma and Varsa to connote 
the northern passage of the sun and the rest of the three 
seasons to connote his southern course, the former associated 
with the gods and the latter with the Pitrs “ g^RT ifi'Rf' I 

h %arr 3 F?r: r%rtr*R trtt f (gtfc) I 

mS ?1%<nRcR fqifS cTlf ” II 

(Satapatha Br. II, 13 ) ( Dixit, p. 34. ) 

( 43 ) For the gods thus as in human affairs, there is an inter- 
vening period between night and day with its goddess, when that 
long night of the gods terminates. That leads us to the equinoctial 
points (with northern course of sun on equator), to the mid-point of 
the two solstices, since the year commences with a solstice point. 
We saw that the equinoctial points are in the constellations AsvinI 





and Svati and accordingly their regent gods have their rightful 
place with the goddess Usas in one form or another. We first dwell 
upon the Vernal Equinox, upon the two Asvins who preside over 
this equinoctial constellation of Asvini, the half of which ( vide 
tables III and IV ) goes over the divine night ( of. “ She re- 
moves the black robe of night,”) and the other half over the divine 
day. “Yaska quotes a passage stating that ‘one (of the two Asvins) 
is called thi son of night, the other the son of Dawn ’ [ Nir. 12, 2. J. 
( Mac. p. 49 ). JiV. cf. VII 10, 1. “ The time of their appearance 
is often said to be the early dawn, when darkness still stands 
among the ruddy cows ( X. 61, 4 ) and they yoke their car to 
descend to earth and receive the offerings of worshippers ( 1, 22, 
2, etc.) Usas awakes them ( Vlfl, 9, 17). They follow after 
Usas in their car, (VIII, 5, 2). At the yoking of their car Usas 
is born ( X, 39, 12. ■) ” Mac. p. 50). What a splendid picture of the 
occurrence of Vernal Equinox when the nature shakes oft* its 
slumber-when it is rejuvenated ! 

“ Usas is borne on a car which is shining ( VII, 78, 1 ), bri- 
lliant ( I, 23, 7 She is drawn by steeds which are ruddy 
( VII, 75, 6 ) She is also described as being drawn by ruddy 
kine or bulls ( ‘ go ’ = I, 92, 2; f, 124, 11 ; V, 80, 3 )-” Mac. p 47. 
“ Both the horses and the cows probably represent the ruddy rays 
of the morning light. ’’-Mac. p. 47. “ Her radiant beams appear 
like herds of cattle ( IV, 52, 2-4 ) She opens the doors of 
darkness as the cows their stall 1 ( t, 92, 4. ) ” Mac. p. 47. “The 
gods are often described as ‘ waking with Usas ( I, 14, 9 etc. ) ’ 
Mac. p. 47. The divine day has commenced. 

(44) It will be evident that the cwins gods Asvins, the regents of 
the constellation Asvini at the equinoctial point, are thought of by 
the Vedic poets in connection with the termination of the divine 
night and also in connection with the commencement of the div- 
ine day. i'his i: the divine character of the Usas which brings her 

> The imagary after the cowstalls and after herds of cattle seems to 
have been furnished by the village life of India where cattle set out 
(cows after being milked early) of the village at daybreak for grazing. 
They return at dusk to their homes when the c >ws are milked again. Both 
the period of time of their outgoing and incoming, particularly the latter, 
is considered very auspicious time of “ the time of Dawn and Dusk, 

when clouds of dust rise out of the movement of the cows. 
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together with the Asvit.s. It is not a phenomena of the northern 
or of the polar regions but a phenomena of return of Spring. In 
that way we see that the “ Dawn herself is born of Night ” (I. 
123,9) ' Mac. p. 12. “...She removes the black robe of Night 
( I, 113, 14 ) ” Mac. p. 47. 

SECT ON- IV ; From VERNAL to the AUTUMNAL 
(EQUINOX ; SEVERAL GODS and GODDESSES. 

(45) Autumnal. Equinox - It will be seen that the divine 
daybreak at the Vernal equinox explains the association of Usas 
with the twin gods Alvins. At that time, nature herself has work- 
ed a change towards her own rejuvenation ; there is little of 
human efforts or activities that counts then. 

It is however different at the approach of the Autumnal 
equinox.. The progress of the seasons, after the Vernal one, parti- 
cularly from about the Summer solstice (rains) upto the Autumnal 
equinox is associated with human efforts in the form of agri- 
cultural operations and of a subseqent good harvest. Therein 
several natural forces are supposed to participate, advancing or 
aiding the human efforts or impeding their course. During the 
rainy season the earth gets flooded and the religious and other 
regulated activities ( which proceed from the correct apprehension 
of the measurement of time made through Sahkii and shadow ) 
fall into abeyance. Days and nights are clouded and therefore the 
sunlight, (lie stellar movements, and the lunar progress generally 
get out of observation. These are the “ impediments ” of those 
days ; while the beneficent influences are in the form of a good 
harvest and the resusciation of the vegetation on account of the 
profuse supply of water from sky. The Vedic songs seem to be 
an attempt to trace the forces that range behind these develop- 
ments that are at work and which forces are behind the human 
attempts in reality ; the songs reflect the glory of the divine 
grace that is instrumental in helping them and also in over- 
powering the manifold impediments that they are subject to, -and 
what are human efforts without these divine graces ? The utmost 
tribute that is paid to these gods is their celebration and the 
humble offerings ( of the season ) accompanied with their recogni- 
tion and emulation, with prayers and devotion. It is natural 
that the poets-the Vedic seers-try to exhaust the enumeration of 
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all these forces, It is therefore impossible for them to detach or 
isolate any one agency from the rest that are at work. The prin- 
cipal god of this period is Indra and the main obstructive force 
is the serpent Ahi or Vrtra. The serpentine constellation ( Hydra 
Ahi ' Vrtra ) near summer solstice ends just at the Autumnal 
equinox covering a fourth part of the Zodiac from Aslesa and of 
the southern sky near it from Pusya upto Svati. Accordingly, 
most of the regent gods of these intervening constellations (Pusya 
to Svati- Brhaspati to Vayu) 1 * * 4 come into the fray and help Indra 
one way or another. There are other stars like Sirius and Cano- 
pus and staT-groups like Ursa Majoris-the Saptarsis which are 
also involved in this period ; they too are brought in, in one form 
or another. From their occurrence as well as from their heliacal 
rise, the northern constellation Saptarsi ( Great Bear-Ursa 
Majoris ) helps Indra as also the two southern stars Sirius 
Rudra-Siva ( A-Canis Majoris S. 16°34 ’ ) and the star Canopus 
(A-Argo Navis S. 52°39’) known as Agastya. If we leave out these 
stars and constellations associated with the seasons, associated 
with the resusciation of nature and fruition of agriculture, we 
will not be able to understand the Vedic songs. There are many 
regent gods of constellations from the Summer solstice onwards. 
Brhaspati helps Indra. Then the Pitrs-the Saptarsis-combine in 
the image of Brhaspati and they take an active part. So does 
Aryaman ; so do Savitr, Twastr, Sarasvat! and gods Vayu-who 
are also called the Maruts and the Matarisvan. The last one for ms 
a terminus to the Serpentine demon Hydra. They are spoken 
generally in plural. They are of greater importance than most of 
the others enumerated since their occurrence is associated with 
harvest and with the Autumnal equinox; and they form a terminus 
to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsi also. The star Svati, being in 
the north, rises earlier by about an hour just after the dasta and 
earlier than the Citra constellations which are in south and there- 
fore the scope of Maruts gets more extended to the regions of 
Hasta and Citra. The physical characteristics of Vayu-wind- 


1 This will explain the name “ GuruvSyur ” god of Malabar in South India 

at a celebrated place of pilgrimage and furthur, of the beneficent agency 

that is celebrated through this god. 

4 f AnnalSs B. 0, R. I, ] 
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extend the scope even during the Tainy season and therefore, of all 
the gods, they are the most associated with Indra. Since Agastya 
rises in autumn at different places on different days ( being in the 
south ) ic also gets associated with the Autumnal equinox as it 
were, marking its complete rise through the association of early 
rising of the star Svati. It is through the Agastya, that Brhaspati 
Visnu and Agui enter into the fray against the serpent Vrfcra 
-the Hydra-to help and to associate with Indra. Sorna too gets 
in, a being of important consideration, at the Autumnal equi- 
nox at Svati. 1 The following pages will unfold what is told 
herein. 

(46) It is impossible therefore to keep a numerical sequence or 
to concentrate exclusively upon the characteristics of one single 
god in the subsequent paras without taking into account those of 
the others. It is impossible to proceed with the basic conception 
of the gods that we now describe, in the detached manner we 
could describe that of Varuna, or of Mitra, or of the Usas and 
the Asvins. Varuna and Mitra are indispensable throughout the 
year where Light and Time are involved ; therefore they find a 
place along with the one or the other god of this period particu- 
larly at the Autumnal equinox. After these preliminary observa- 
tions, we proceed with further examination or explanation of 
the distinctive features of these gods, as best and as short as it can 
be possible, 

( 47 ) Vgyu • — This god is the regent of the Svati constella- 
tion ( A-Bootes-Arcturus ) at the Autumnal equinox as we saw 
from the calendar. “ Vata is spoken of as producing ruddy lights 
( X, 168, 1 ) and of making the Dawns shine ( I, 134, 3 ) ” - Mac. 
p. 83. It is the evening of the G-od3, as Asvins marked their 
daybreak. 

( 48 ) The Svati star is N. 19°/42’ while Hasta (Corvus ) stars 
are S. 16° to S. 24° and the Citra star is S. 10 7 38'. Vide table 
II for the modern equivalents. The phenomenon on the Indian 
horizon ( it is not polar ) is that the Svati and Citra stars make 
their appearance in the East soon after the Hasta group completes 


1 See illustration maps. 



its rise. 1 Thus the very early advent of Svati is noted as its swift 
course. It is not unusual to call stars as ‘ birds ’ as we noticed 
before in the section on the God Varuna Hence Svati at times 
is depicted as a swift bird-swifter than any of its prototype. 
Accordingly, it earns the name of the swiftest bird which is the 
reputed Eagle. iS Vayu is fond of Soma, to which he is invited 
to come with his teams and the first draught of which he obtains 
as his share ( also in company with Indra, I, 135, 4 ), for he is 
the swiftest of the gods ( SB. XIII, 1, 2-7, etc. ) ” - Mac. p. 82. 

Vayu reached the goal first and Indra second in a race which 
the gods ran for the first draught of Soma ( AB, II, 25 ) - Mac. 
p. 82. These statements point to early rise of Svati over that of 
others. Unlike the Asvins, they are associated with Indra as 
Maruts. They strike Vrtra [ ( Hydra-vide Vrtra ), the serpentine 
demon Alii ( Mac. p. 152 ) j, assisted by Indra ( I, 23, 9 ) - Mac. 
p. 81 ; ” and *’ with them, Indra gains light ( VIII, 65, 4 ) and 
finds the cows ( 1, 6, 5 ) " - Mac. pp, 80 and 81. “ And the Maruts 
sang a song and pressed Soma, for Indra when he slew the dragon 
( V, 29, 2 ; V 30, 6 ) ” - Mac. p, 80. They are keepers of cow- 
stalls. “ Indra produced cows for Trita ( Gnomon-vide Trita ) 
from the dragon and delivered the cow-stalls to Dadhtanc and 
Mstarisvaa ( X, 48, 2 ) ” - Mac. p. 71. The cows are light ( vide 
cows ) and at the Autumnal equinox, the cowstalls refer to 

1 Owing to differences in magnitudes of these stars, to the variations in 
atmosphere at this period of the year, at various places in India, owing to 
the wide range of Indian latitute ( N. 9o to N. 35° ) as also to diversities in 
methods of computations of rise of stars, while there is no good reliable guide 
in these respects for calculating either heliacal rising or heliacal setting, 
and last but not the least, owing to the limited knowledge of the mathematical 
phase of astronomy on the part of the present writer, -for all these reasons 
combined-it is impossible to be exact in details or to be precise in particulars. 
That task devolves on more capable shoulders. 

The present writer is however confident as to the truth of the generalities 
that he is able to present from his personal observations and from the data 
he is - fortunate enough to collect and interpret from the literary classics 
and from the reliable authors. Even then, it is difficult for him to decide 
if the classical authorities adopted Kashmir ( N. 34° 2’ ) as their standard, 
for their reference to the heliacal rise and setting of s.ars-such as Agastya- 
Oanopus-or that they stuck to Ujjain, ( N. 24°-Kaye ) the standard Indian 
meridian, for this purpose. Kautilya's measure for the'' longest day of year 
applies to the latitude of Kashmir which is therefore remarkable for our 
considerations. 
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( period of or portion of ) Bootes 'group of stars which are near the 
sixth star ( Vasistha ) of Saptarsi. The DadhyaHc is the AsvinT 
eonstellation-since * to Dadhyanc the Asvins gave the head of a 
horse ( T, 117, 22 ) ” ( Mac. p. 141. ). Soma is light and its trans- 
formations ( vide Soma ). The connection of Agni with this god 
explains the myth of the eagle bringing fire ( vide Agni ). The 
terrestial Agni is lighted up at the daily dawn and at the dusk 
of the Autumnal equinox which is another celestial form of Agni 
{vide Agni). /Sfoah-the Maruts-are thus associated with Vrfcra, 
Indra, Trita, Cows, Dadhyanc, Soma, Agni and Saptarsis. 

( 49 ) The golden colour of the star Svati ( Arcturus ) imparts 
a good deal to this imagery. The Maruts are “ golden, of sun- 
like brightness, like blazing fires, of ruddy aspects ( VI, 66,2; 
VII, 59, 11 ; VIII, 7, 7 ) ” - Mac. p. 78. Their mantles, ornaments, 
helmets, cars, wheels of their cars, are all golden ; their coursers 
are all ruddy, tawny and gol ien footed-Mac. p. 79. This ruddy 
nature Imparts to them as Matarisvan much of the attributes of 
gold or fire : but really Mataris van is not Agni. As a star, it 
does partake of the nature of Agni ( light )-but “ when as Matari- 
svan he was fashioned in his mother ( amimlta Matari : cp. 1, 141, 
5 ) he became the swift flight of wind ( III, 29, 11 ) - Mac. p. 71. 

He is therefore a Wind god, regent of Svati. 

( 50 ) Trita ■ Soma ‘ — “ Indra and Trita in three or four pas 
sages perform the same feat, that of slaying a demon. ” ••• “ Trita 
is associated with the Maruts in the thunderstorm. — Moreover he 
finds Agni, kindles Agni in heaven, and takes up his abode in 
human dwellings, clearly as a form of Agni. His abode is remote 
and hidden, and Soma is there. ” “ In the Avesta he is once 
( Yasna IX, 10 ) described as the third man who prepared Ha ma 
( Soma ) for the corporeal world ( Athwya-Aptya being the second ) 
and once ( Vend. XX, 2 ) as the first healer who received from the 
Ahura Mazda ten thousaud healing plants which grow round the 
white Haoma, the tree of immortality. ” -Mao. p. 68. “ Trita 
cherishes ( him who is like ) Varuijia in the ocean ( IX, 95, 4 ) ” 
-Mac. p, 68. “ Soma occupies the secret place near the two pressing 
stones of Trita ( IX, 102, 2 ) and is besought to bring wealth in a 
stream on the sides ( Prsthesu ) of Trita-( IX, 102, 3 ). “ Soma 
caused the sun along with the sisters to shine on the summit ( sJnu ) 



of Trita ( IX, 37, 4 ) ” -Mao. p. 67/68. Such are the distinctive 
features of Trita. 

( 51 ) Who is this Trita ? Connected with Varuna, with two 
stones of Trita, and the abode in human dwellings suggest to us 
the Sahku the Gnomon with its two side quadrants, with its 
central portion pointed to Varuna (the Ahuramazda ). Naturally, 
as a means to the measurement of time he is, associated with 
the Maruts ( the regent god of Svati ) at the Autumnal Equinox 
and with Indra in the Vrtra-fight. Hence, what shines on his 
summit is the Light which alights there, for its conversion into 
Time ( at Autumnal Equinox ) and which is here described as 
“ Som,a '* on the summit The idea of fire being brought out of sky 
or the idea of Agni produced from rock, by the bird is very well 
known in the Matarisvan myth. -( Mac. pp. 71-72 ). The summit 
known as 4 Sanu ' of the gnomon and the association of the 
Maruts would in themselves suggest the Autumnal equinox when 
the fire is lighted up. ( Vide Agni ). “ Soma is purified by Trita ” 
( IX, 34, 4 )-Mac. p. 67, seems to refer to the ( calendar or ) Time 
checked at the Autumnal equinox, when the measurement of Time 
is checked by the Light ( Prabha- 4 Palabha * > that is cast on the 
gnomon on the mid-day of the day of the Autumnal equinox. We 
may read again the description in para 50. 

(52) “ —In one passage, in the middle of a Varuna hymn, 
Trita is described as one in whom wisdom is centered, as the nave 
in the wheel, ( VIII, 41, 6 ) "-Mac. p. 68. This seems to refer to the 
manifold beneficent activities which arise out of the Time 
measured out of the gnomon. (The conception of Manu is a 
parallel case in this respect ). The plight of Trita in a well ( Mac. 
p, 67 ) seems to be a picture of the gnomon in the rainy season 
when the earth gets flooded with water and the gnomon gets 
surrounded by water, rescued by Brhaspati ( Mac p. 67 ) ( in Sarad ) 
when ' the seven rays ’ ( =Saptarsi-) rise heliacally in Autumn. 

( 53 ) Soma : — What is Soma ? It will be easy to follow the 
basic conception of this god if we refer to his Vedic colour. 1 

1 In para 50/51, under “ Trita ” we read that the ‘ Haorna ’ is white in 
Avesta. If redness and whiteness mean little difference with reference to 
Light, then Vedic Soma would secondarily be the regent god of moon, of 
Light and Time in the Vedic Lunisolar calendar. 
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Sjma is “ brown, ( babhru ) or ruddy ■; aruna ), but most frequent- 
ly as tawny ( hari ). Thus Soma is a branch of a ruddy tree ( X, 
•-< 4 , 3 ), it is a ruddy milked shoot ( VT, 98. 1 ) etc. " ( Mac. p. .105 ), 
the part of Soma plant which is pressed is called A?nsu ( IX, 67, 
28 )-Mac. p. 104. So far the colour of Soma is concerned there is 
little doubt that the colour is tint of Light. He is an embodiment 
of Light and in that wa y the following narration becomes signi- 
ficant. He caused the Sun to shine ( IX, 28, 5 ; IX, 37, 4 ); caused 
the lights of the sky to shine ( IX, 85, 9 } and produced the sun in 
the waters ( IX, 42, 1 ). He caused the sun to rise, impelled it, 
obtained it and bestowed it, and caused the Dawns to shine. ” 

( Mac. pp. 109-110). “ He makes his worshippers participate in the 
sun ( IX, 4, 5 ) and finds light for them ( IX, 35, 1 ) : He found the 
light ( IX, 59, 4 ) and wins light and heaven (IX, 3, 2 placing 
light in the sun ( VI, 44, 23-24 ; VI, 47, 3-4 ) ” -Mac. p. 110. The 
elements of the Dawns are two •• its Time of occurrence (Equi- 
noxes and the daily grandeur of light ). The god Soma who makes 
Usas shine therefore constitutes Soma ” as the god of Light, 
the light which pervades in the stars too and in the universe. But at 
times, the light gets transformed when it reaches the terresti/il world 
and one such transformation ( on Sanku ) is “ Time ” : and Soma 
becomes secondarily, a god of both Light and Tim j. In that way, 
we can understand the following passages. “ The term Mad /m, 
which in connection with the Asvins means ‘ honey ' or ‘ mead ’ 

( very suggestive of the Vernal season and of the bees which are 
then active ), comes to be applied, in the general sense of ‘ sweet 
draught' not only to milk ( payas ) and ghee ( ghrta ), but especial- 
ly to the Soma juice (IV, 27, 5, VIII, 69, 6 ) : Mythologically 
Madhu is the equivalent of Soma when the latter means the 
celestial Ambrosia ( Amrta): Conversely, Amrta is frequently 
used. as an equivalent of ordinary Soma ( V, 2, 3 ; VI, 37, 3 etc. ; 
VS.. VI, 34 ; SB. IX. 5, 1, 8 ). King Soma when pressed is Amrta 
(VS. XIX, 7,2 ). Here we may remember the two pressing stones 
of Trita, the two quadrants on the sides of Sanku. Another expres- 
sion is ‘ Somyam Madhu. ’ ‘ Soma Mead ' ( IV, 26, 5 ; VI, 20, 3 ) ” 
-Mac/pi 105. The connection with Asvins at the Vernal Equinox 
i? expressed through Madhm while with Vayu .it is told that Soma, 
the purified draught is offered exclusively to Vayu and Indra^ 
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( Mac. p. 106 ). Thus Soma is connected with the two equinoctial 
points,- “the epithet Sueipa ‘drinking clear (Soma)’ being 
distinctive of Vayu ( cf. Mac. p. 82 ). ” -Mac. p. 106. The connec- 
tion of Soma with Vayu makes it pre-eminently a god of the 
Autumnal equinox, Vayu being regent god(s) of Svati. 

( 54 ) It looks as if there are other forms of Soma. “ Soma 
clothes himself in waters, that streams of water flow after him, 
when he desires to clothe himself m cows ( in milk- IX, 2, 3-4 ) ” 
-Mac. p. 106. It will be worth investigation how this traps forma* 
tion is alluded to in a variety of ways in the Vedic poetry. Accord- 
ing to IJV.Vfl, 47, 3 and VII, 49, 2-4, Apah are brilliant. The 
waters seem to be regarded as a form of light and if that be really so, 
Varuna, who is the lord of Light, can well be said to be the lord 
of Waters or the ‘ Lord of ocean ' ( Mac. p. 25 ). Cf. “ Varuna 
clothes himself in the waters. ( IX, 90, 2 ; cp. VIII 69, 11-12. 
-Mac. p. 25. We may as well see the truth of Trita being styled 
“ Aptya, ’ because of the connection of Sanku (gnomon) Trita 
with Light ( Apah = waters = Light ). 

(55) In the above passages, it is significant that Soma 
desires to clothe himself in cows. It seems that “ cow” is an expres- 
sion which signifies light wherever the cows are ruddy or shin- 
ing or in heavens. The cowstalls then would suggest beams or 
flood of light as we would notice in the Dawns or in the myriads 
of stars ( of Bootes group ). 

(56) The Soma drink which makes the gods immortal and 
which is the Amrta seems to be nothing but a figurative expression 
for the immortality where the Light and, Time continue and which is 
the case with the gods-the stars- who are an embodiment of these 
elements. The life that the mortals get, it seems, is made up of 
restricted Light and Time and of what trickles down through 
the spaces from sky in the form of water, rain-drops and the 
ultimate juice that is created in the vegetable world and which 
fills the udders of the cows. The convention for a fixed standard 
of time for human or religious affairs seems to have selected the 
time of the Autumnal equinox when the living world enjoys once 
again the mercy of this god-the mercy of light and ‘’ water ” in 
its abundance, at harvest time after a good, rainy season, and at 
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the end of the Hydra constellation. Soma is therefore truly called 
“the milk ( piyusa ) of heaven (IX, 51, 2 etc. ), is purified in 
heaven ( IX 83, 2 ; IX 86, 22, etc, ), He flows with his streams to 
the dear places of heaven ( IX 12, 8 ), ....he occupies heaven (IX 
85, 9 ), he is in heaven ( SB, III, 4, 3, 13 ) or is lord of heaven 
( IX 86, 11-13 ). ” -Mac. p. 111. 

1 57 ) Apah. = The nature of Apah being wholly or partly a 
nature of Soma-Light-various other references in connection with 
Apah can be easily followed. It is said that “ they abide where 
the gods are and the seat of Mitra and Varuna is ( X, 30, 1 They 
are beside the sun and the sun is with them ( I, 23, 17 ) ” -Mac. p. 85. 
This is evidently a reference to Sahku, to light on it and to the 
time of Autumnal equinox. The gods are conceived as stars in 
heaven which is the ocean. [ “ The atmosphere is often called a 
sea (samudra) as the abode of the celestial waters... ’ ’ Mao. p. 10 ) ] 
the lord of all being Varuna. The Apah “ are the goddesses who 
follow the path of the gods ( VII, 47, 3 )”-Mac. p. 85. The idea seems 
to develop in the Apsarases, the divine (water) females ; and along 
with the Soma, they are naturally associated with the Autumnal 
equinox •" “The Apsarases of the sea are described as flowing to 
Soma ( IX, 78, 3 ), with reference to the water that is mixed with 
the juice, ” -Mac. p. 134. The chapter on Apah has to be read in 
connection with that on the Apsarases. Since Soma is preeminent- 
ly placed with Vayu, the Apsarases are placed with Gand’iurvas 
who seem to be none else than the Stars (Bootes) at the Autumnal 
equinox : — “ In several passages Gandharva is closely connected 
with some form of celestial light. Thus he is brought into relation 
with the sun, the golden winged bird the messenger of, Varuna 5 
(X, 123, 6 ), with the sun bird ( X, 177, 2), with the sun-steed 
( 1, 163, 2), with Soma likened to the sun ( IX, 85, 12 ) " -Mao. p. 
136. The golden winged bird mentioned here is not sun but the 
golden star Svati (Arcturus) at the Autumnal equinox ; and there- 
from ( from one equinox ), the opposite point of the Vernal equinox 
steps in, in the imagery of the steeds. We read that “ Gandharva 
is sometimes connected with the waters. ‘ Gandharva in the 
waters * and the ‘ aqueous nymph ’ are alluded to as the parents of 
Yama and Yamt ( X, 10, 4) -Mac. p. 137. The Yama seems to 



be also a conception of Gnomon ( Sanku ) with reference to the 
mortals in connection with Time when memory of the dead is re* 
solved into Time-oblivion. “ He is associated with the departed 
fa'hr «, particularly with the Ahgirases( Mac. p. 171 )...His father 
is Vivasvat ( X, 14, 5 )” -Mac. p, l,72. v .^gni, Yama, Matarisvan 
are mentioned together as the names of the one being (1,164, 
46 ) ” -Mac. p. 171. The Ahgirases are Saptarais (-vide Angirasa ), 
the Vivasvat is the Pole star-Dhruva ( vide Vivasvat ) ; and their 
close association with Matarisvan is evident since the gnomon at 
the Autumnal equinox is just what is herein referred to. The two 
dogs of Yami seem to be the two side quadrants of the gnomon 
which give morning and evening time, the sister YamI being the 
light which alights on the Sanku itself at the Autumnal equinox 
as also on the side quadrants in that period. We will not dilate 
upon it. “ Yama *s foot-fetter ( padblsa ) is spoken of as parallel 
to the bond of Varuna ( X, 97, 16 ) '[ -Mao. p. 172. The bonds of 
Vanina are the polar longitudes and latitudes. “ In their 
dialogue, in the BV. ( X, 10, 4 ) Yama and YamI call themselves 
children of Gandharva and tha water nymph ( ApyS yosa ) ” 
Mac. p. 172. 

Thus the chapter of “ waters ’’-Apah-leads us to a considera- 
tion of Soma, Light, Gandharvas, the Apsarases, the Yama and 
YamI because light is associated with the gnomon, Varuna and 
with Time and thus with the mortals. 

( 58 ) Apah too are connected with the Agni as we saw just 
before. It is expressive in more than one way. ‘‘ As mothers they 
produce Agni ” ( X, 91, 6 ) -Mac. p. 85. As waters, it seems that 
they refer to ( here producing) the heliacal rise of the star 
Agastya? 1 which comes at the end of the rainy season in sign 

’ Cf. Raghu. IV, 21 “ JRT9I ” Waters became 

clear on the ( heliacal ) rise of Canopus-born of Kumbha-of grert effulgence. 
MallinStha comments “ spTCPi: 

frgmtru” From Dowson’s “ Hindu Classical Dictionary ’’ we learn under 
‘ Agastya ’ that-*' Agastya and Vasistha are said in Rgvoda to be the offspr- 
ing of Mitra and Varuija, whose seed fell from them at the sight of Uryall 
and the commentator Say ana adds that Agastya was born in awater^jar 
( ‘Kumbha ’ ) as a "fish of great lusture, ’’whence he was called ‘ KalasisGta, ’ 
* KumbhaSambbava ’ and ‘ Ghatodbbava ' . From his parentage he was called 
‘ MaitrSvSrupI ’ and Aurvaseya. ” ( continued on next page ) 
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Virgo. The more of it can be discussed when we refer to Agni 
and the Apainnapat god- the son of waters. Let us repeat that 
“ sometimes at least the celestial waters were regarded as con- 
taining or identical with the heavenly Soma, the beverage of 
Indra’-Mac. p. 86. “ The atmosphere is often called a sea (samudra) 
as the abode of the celestial waters. ( Mac. p. 10 ). The '* heaven- 
ly river Ganges ” is a very familiar expression for the Milky Way 
(Via Lactea). 

( 59 ) Aditi : She is said to be the mother of the gods and 
accordingly her stellar nature is to be thought of first. “ The 

( continued from previous page ) 

From " Agastya in the Tamil Land,” by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, B. A- 
University of Madras-p. 2, we learn that “ Agastya is known as ‘Kalalaja 
‘ KumbhaSarabhava ’...(the pot-born), from the faot that he was born from the 
seed of Mitra received and preserved in a pot ( 4 Kumbha ’ ). The story runs 
that once upon a time both Mitra and Varupa had a sort of love contest in 
respect of the heavenly damsel Urva£l and that they could not do anything 
more than depositing their fertile seed, one in a pot and other in the sea. 
In time, Agastya was born from the pot and Vasistha, one of the reputed 
Saptarsis ( Zeta Ursa Majoris-Mizar ) started his life from the sea. ” 

The above quotations show how the story develops round the word 
•Kumbha*. * 

It is apparent to the writer that the word ‘ Kumbha ’ is here misunder- 
stood and so too the variants of that word. As in the ‘Hasta’ word (vide 
‘ kari’ ) which means hand as well as the trunk of an elephant, “ Kumbha ” is 
both ‘the pot * as well ai * the forehead of an elephant. * We have to take 
here the latter sense of the word: meaning thereby, “the (heliacal) rise 
of the star Agastya when the oonste lation Hasta ( Corvus ) is not visible ( in 
season Sarad-Autamn } ; when the sun covers those degrees wherein that por- 
tion of Hasta ( Gamma, Epsilon and Alpha Germs )-the forehead region of 
elephantine head-is heliaeally set. Perhaps the same period should hold 
good for the heliacal rise of the star Mizar-Vasistha. Origin of both these 
stars is connected with UrvaSi which is Celestial Equator and Equatorial 
shadow later on ( cf. present writer’s paper “ Astronomical Data in the 
Darinas of KSlidSsa ” ) which would point to the circumstance of completion 
of their heliacal rise at all places in India when the sun is approaohing the 
celestial equator with the approach to the equinoctial star Svati which rises 
earlier with the Hasta constellation (vide paras 45 and 48 ). 

It is to be noted that the star is styled a “fish” of great lustre. This 
way of calling the star a fish will help us in interpreting some of the 
' miracles * of the Gospels ( Mt. XIV, 13-21 : XV, 32*39 ) and other portions 
therein where the disciples are ca]led ( Mt. IV, 19-20 ) * fishers ’ and made 
5 fishers of Men ’ as well as the Flood or the Deluge stories wherein the ‘fish” 
( Canopws-Agastya ) plays a prominent part. ( continued on the next page ) 
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gods are said to have been born from Adifci, the Waters, and Earth 
( X, 63, 2 ) ” -Mao. p. 121. Their daily course would naturally 
associate them with the earth and water. She is bright and 
luminous ( 1, 136, 3 ) ” -Mac. p. 120 and hence, her stellar nature 
is definite. 41 She is widely expanded ” ( V, 46, 6 )~Mao. p. 120 
which is therefore a description of the Milky Way-Via Lactea 
the Heavenly Ganges. Aditi is the mother of Mitra and Varuna 
“ ( VIII, 25, 3 ; X, 36, 3 ; X, 132, 6 ) ” -Mac. p. 120. It looks that 
the Vedic conception of the prime cause of light and stars has 
passed on even beyond from the Varuna-the Pole Star, to Aditi- 
the infinite cluster of the Stars. We can now easily understand 
the “ Adityas. ” “ In X, 5, 7, it is stated that the existent and 
non-existent were in the womb of Aditi, in the birth-place of 
Daksa. ” -Mac. p 46. 

( 60 ) Ciw We read that 4 ‘ the beams of Dawn are personified 
as cows, which draw her car ( Mac. p. 47 ) ” -Mao. p. 150, The 
Maruts, the regent god(s) of Svafci, are sons of cow : “ the cow Print 
( V, 52, 16 ) or simply a cow is their mother ( VIII, 83 , 1 ) and they 
bear the epithet ‘ f Gomatarah having a cow for their mother ’ 
( I, 85, 3 ; cp. VIII, 20, 8 ) -Mac. p. 78. The opening of the cow- 

( continued from previous page ) 

Because the fishes do not wink, the stars have been styled at times 
* fishes * as may he seen from the lexicon of Amara, III, 218, “ 

\ ” To the same effect we read in the drama 4 Vikr&morvaslya of 
Kalidasa after ItT, 17, “ \ q gift q q\ 

^JTT'fT II ” . The gliding through of these * fishes ’ in the heavenly 

expanse might have given rise to the idea of the heavens as a vast “ Sea, ” 
the Pole Star Dhruva-Varuna being the suzerain, styled also as the Lord 
of the Sea.” Close association and the nature of Mitra and Varupa (in 
north) has been noted already ; and Canopus in the south may well get in 
the picture, The seed of Varupa (in the northern quarter) may well be 
associated with the birth of Vasistha in the “ sea ” in-North. 

As noted before ( in paras 45 and 48 ) the early appe trance of the pearl- 
like star CitrS ( Spies -Alpha Virgo ) along with the rise of Hasta 
(Chrvus) constellation may well have given rise to the conception of a 
popular myth expressed in “ q U3T U% ” of valuable pear) to be found 

( in the ‘ Kumbha ')-in the forehead of an elephant. 

It will be realised how the words “ Kumbna, ’ “Fish” and “ Sea ” are 
applicable in the old myths and stories. That is how the Elephant-headed 
classical god Gapesa comes into being, the heliacal rise of the Star Canopus- 
Agastya when the “ Hasta ” ( Cocvus -‘kari’-) disappears heliaeally. 
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stalls at the dawn may therefore refer to the eqinoctial cime wh«jm 
it is not a daily affair that is intended thereby. But for the 
Autumnal equinox, the Maruts would not be in the picture. The 
star group ( representing the cows) which is connected witj\ the 
Sv&ti ( Arcturus = A-Bbotes ) star is the Borltes cluster of stars 
( N. 20° to N. 50°) which has at its other ( northern ) end the well 
known star Arundhatl ( Alcor ) and the star Vasistha ( Sixth of the 
Saptarsi-Zeta Ursae Majoris ). It seems that the famous cow of 
plenty- * 13 a,ndin\- PCdmid»enu ' -Surabhi-Devakl-has some 
reference to this star group ( including Svati ), if we renember 
that the Nandinl-KHmadhenu is in the keeping of Arundhatl and 
Vasistha ( Cf. Raghuvamsa, I, 56, 82; II, 25, 62ff. ). The star group 
Bootes connected with Svati and Alcor occupies nearly 20 degrees 
of ( northern ) passage of sun in heaven and the king Dillpa took 
21 days in attending her. He met the lion ( r&d coloured Svati ) on 
the final day which perhaps means that the star Sv&ti-Arcturu§- 
was there after 21 days. We have therefore to consider this period 
and this constellation Bdobes in our thoughts of opening of the 
cour-stalls at the autumnal ‘ dawn. ’ For futhur reference to cow, 
see Appendix re “ Amaman, and Bkaga " on pp. 151-153. 

( 61 ) Ahgirases ' — The fathers-or the Pitrs-are the regents of 
constellation Magha ( Alpha Leo-Regulus >. It seems that 
they refer to the constellation Saptarsi ( Ursae Majoris) of seven 
stars, the last of which occupies the spaces at the Autumnal 
equinox. Yama is associated with the departed fathers ( Pitrs ), 
particularly the Ahgirases ( X, 14 , 3 and 5 )-Mac. p. 170, and 171. 
“ Accompanied by them Indra pierces Vala ( II, 11, 20 ) ” -Mac. 
p. 142. “ To them Indra disclosed the cows ( VIII, 52, 3 ) for them 
he opened the stalls ( I, 51, 3 ; 1. 134, 4 )‘ , -Mao. p. 142. The action 
of killing the demon and opening of the cow-stall does connect 
them ( through Hydra and Bootes ) with the Autumnal equinox at 
Svati. Hence it will be proper if we understand them as Saptarsis 
from this latter point and from the former point which refers to 
their regency of Magha. We may read this chapter accordingly. 
“ The Vasisthm claim, to have first awakened U$as with their hymns 
( VII, 80, 1 ) ' -Mac. p. 47. This seems to refer to the heliacal rise 
of Vasistha in the season autumn, with cessation of rain and 
approach of harvest season when sacrifies are resumed, cf. Rbhue. 
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reference to tR=Hydra. 
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(62) Vw'rsvtf-Ma™ : “ Soma dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 

' ) ” -Mac. p. 42. , as well as Apah ( vide Soma and Apali ). This 
description points to the stellar nature of this God. “ The gods are 
dlso once spoken of as the offspring ( Janima) of Vivasvat ( X, 
63, 1 ) ” -Mac. p. 42. This does point to the preeminence of this 
god, which, in the stellar regions belongs to the Pole star - to 
Dhruva. “ He is the father of Manu the ancestor of the human 
race -( Mac. p. 42 ). The characteristic connection of Dhruva 
with the gnomon seems to have been referred to. “ The Asvins 
who dwell with Vivasvat are besought to come to the offering 
(1,46, 13 ) ” -Mac. p. 42. The Asvins who dwell with the Viva- 
svat refer to their proximity at the Vernal equinox and the con- 
nection of Soma points to his proximity at the Autumnal equi- 
nox. “ Some dwells with Vivasvat ( IX, 26, 4) and is cleansed 
by the daughters ( H. = longitudes ) of Vivasvat ( IX, 14, 5 ) ” 
-Mao. p. 42. “ The streams of Soma flow through the sieve hat- 
ing obtained ( the blessing) of Vivasvat and producing thebless- 
ing ( bhagam ) of Dawn ” ( IX, 10, 5 ) Mac. p. 42, is quite natural. 

( 63 ) Sacrifices followed the measurement of Time from the 
gnomon (Sahku). We read that “ Mahu was the insti tutor of 
sacrifice.-For when he had kindled the fire, he presented the first 
offering with the seven priests to the gods ” ( X, 63 , 7 p-Mac. 
p. 139. The seven priests are the Saptarsis heliacally arrived, 
associated with the sacrifices which start at the end of the rainy 
season in autumn and with the suppression of Hydra. Yama too 
is the son of Vivasvat ( Mac. p. 339 ) which is the same concep- 
tion but from a different view point-from point of oblivion with 
reference to short human standard 

( 64 ) Tvatfr-Saraw iti ■ We apply the calendar to ascertain the 
position of sun when the worship in honour of the goddess 
Sarasvatl commences. The days when this goddess is invoked 
are Asvin, 7th to 9th fcithis ( digits ), of the bright half, when the 
lunar mansion on its seventh tithi is Mula constellation, and on 
the ninth the constellation is then Sravana. The first day of the 
SrSvana month is of the dark half when the sun is in the 47th 
space of Pusya and the moon is in the 0 ( or first) space of the 
Abhijit constellation ( Vide tables III-IV). From that day, 81 
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digits of the moon will complete the sixth tit hi of the Asvin month ( its 
bright fortnight ) which would mean in all 79 and 43/62 solar days 
from the summer solstice, or 796 and 58/62 sapces of the ecliptic. 
Ttie sun would theref ore be at the time in the Citra constellati'jn 
perhaps nearing the Citra star longitude (A Virgo-Spica ) com- 
pleting its 38 spaces, the regent god being Tvastr. By that time, 
the moon will complete 2 circles and 3358 r/ith 29/31 spaces ( 134 
spaces=a solar day) from Abhijit, placing herself in the constella- 
tion Mula according to the equal space system ( vide table IV ). 
Three digits more and she is in the Sravana constellation, in its 
53rd space. Now we can understand the description of Sarasvatl 1 
and Tvastr with reference to Citra ( Spioa ) star. 

( 65 ) Sarasvatl is called “ an 4 iron 5 fort ” -( Mac. p. 86 ) 
perhaps from the blue colour of the star Spioa. She is oalled a 
stream ( 4 Sindhu ’ ) surpassing all other water ( bright light ) in 
greatness. The term 4 Sindhu 7 is remarkable in its reference to the 
star of the magnitude of Citra ( Spice-Virgo ). It seems that 
great stars are considered to be oceans of ( water ) light. She has 
“ seven sisters and is sevenfold ( VI 61 , 10-12 ) ” -( Mao. p. 86 ) 
which evidently seem to refer to the ( heliaoai arrival of seven 
stars of the Saptarsi constellation. “ The goddess comes to the 
sacrifice on the same chariot as the Fathers 1 and seats herself on 
the sacrificial grass (X, 17, 8-9)’ -Mac. p. 86. The reference to the 
arrival of the Pitrft-fa'hers is a reference to ( the heliacal ) arrival 

of the Saptarsis, perhaps completed at the same time. Her appear- 
ance at the harvest season has been an international symbol-a 
stalk is given in the hand of the Virgo s the Vedic poets see in 
her the motherly element and sings that 44 Her unfailing breast 
( cf. AB. IV, 1. ) yields riches of e cot y kind” ( 1, 164, 49 )-Mao. p. 87, 
a beautiful picture of the splendid harvest. She is “a Vrtra slayer 
(VI, 61, 3-7) ”-Mao. p. 87; evidently, since her beneficent influence 
persists even when the Hydra has not yet terminated. The star 
Spica rises just after or along with the Hasta and Svflti and hence 
its description acquires much of the imagery that can be pictured 
from the proximity of the H asta constellation. “She is particularly 

1 Her name * SBradS ’ retains the association of Autumn. So too the 
swan, lotus, flowers etc., emphasise this season in her "picture, the peacook 
reflects the Saptarsi- tha fathers ( vide para 75 for this peacock). 
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( H. and naturally ) associated with the Maruts ” -Mao. p. 87 and 
78 ). “The VS. even speak of Sarasvatl as the bride of the Aivins '* 
( Mac. p. 87 ) which seems to refer to the astrological seventh 
house to their position in east ( lagna ), with reference to CitrS. 

( 66 ) The god Tvastr has an individuality of his own. He 
holds an * iron’ axe in his hand ( VIII, 29, 3) ” Mac. p. 116. 
This seems to refer to the shape 1 of the Hasta ( Corvus ) con- 
stellation. He bears a bowl of wealth, a cup full of Soma ( AV. 
9, 4, 3-6 ) !i Mac. p. 116. This picture brings in Svati in which 
constellation, Soma is purified and drunk by the gods. ” “As a 
companion of the Angirases, he knows the regions of the gods 
( X. 70, 9 ) Mac. p. 117. This refers to his rise with the Sapta- 
rsi constellation. He is “ yoking his two steeds ” ( Mac. p. 116 ) 
which seems to point to the two stars of AsvinI constellation in 
the opposite direction, ’’ Tvastr is especially the guardian of 
Soma, which is called the * mead of Tvastr ’ ( 1, 117, 22 )~Mac. p. 
116. This seems to refer to the simultaneous rising of the star SvSti 
and Citra on the eastern horizon. Since the (Autumnal) equinox 
does not fall in the Citra constellation in spite of its having such 
close association, but it has to give way in preference to Svati, 

( which rises earlier ). Indra is said to have a quarrel with Tvastr 
and to have stolen Soma from his house (Mac. pp. 116 -117 ) which 
is near equator. 

( 67 ) It will be worth while to note that the months, days 
and the fortnights of festivals have to be scrutinized before we 
may apply the old calendar. We have to see if they are or are 
not modified or changed later on ; and to see if the days are either 
solar ones, or civil ones, or if it is the digits that are stated by 
the day. Wherever lunar digits and lunar mansions are stated 
it looks that the solar days ( of solar months ) are not in question . 
rather the solar day and position of sun amongst stars is fixed 
through them ; but we have to be careful in accepting the name of 

i The imagery after this shape of an “axe” reappears later in a 
different form in our classical literature in the figure of Parasurama who 
holds an Axe. It is like Gane'na and Karttikeya , the advent of Agastya-star 
Canopus-, the symbolical elephantine head being substituted by the axe-like 
shape of the Hasta ( Corvus) constellation. Karttikeya gives another 
imagery after Agastya, the ride on peacock representing its heliacal arrival 
elong with that of saptarsi { vide para 75). 
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the month in all such cases. It seems that the sysefem of equal 
spaces is agreed upon in the Vedic calendar in some quarters, in 
preference to the one of unequal spaces. That however does not 
alter the actual position of the stars though it alters, at times, the 
space value ascribed to them, in terms of the constellation. 

( 68 ) Vrtra-— This is preeminently the Aid the serpent of the 
obstructive and of the ‘ evil ’ tendency ( Mac. p. 152 and p. 158 }. 
“Hence he is without feet or hands (I, ,12, 7; ill, 30, 8.)’ -Mac. p. 158 
There is little doubt that he has some connection with the rainy 
season. He has thunder at his disposal (I, 80, 12 ) as well as 
lightning, mist and hail (1,32,13)” Mac. p. 158. It is Marubs 
that help Indra to overcome him and his form of a serpent leads 
us to take him to represent the gigantic but zigzag constellation 
Hydra which ends in Svati ( regent god being V&yu ) and which 
begins at Aslesa constellation, whose regent god is Sturpa 
the Serpent. 

( 69 ) He is overpowered in the Sarat season and it was then 
the fortieth day, fortieth perhaps from sometime to the 
heliacal rise of star Canopus on the Indian horizon ( Cf. II, 12, 3 
and IT). Indra released seven ‘ Sindhus ’ to follow their course 
is also told herein. It seems to refer to the free coursa of Sapta- 
rsi along with Bbbfcas (the cow) after their heliacal rise. The 
release of the cows by Indra is accordingly quite natural, it being 
then the Autumnal equinox. The term ‘ Sindhn ' applied to Citra 
is also applied to the seven stars of the Saptarsi constellation; 
( Of. II, 12,12 ). The serpentine god was, of course, a shining god. 
It seems that “ the seven rivers that flow in the jaws of Varuna 
as into a surging abyss ( VIII, 58, 12) ! -( Mac. p. 25) refer to 
the Saptarsi and the Pole Star. 

( 70 ) In the fight with this Hydra group, Indra gets help from 
many other gods of whom, we have yet to consider the Brhaspati, 
Agni and Visnu. For this purpose, we shall have to ldok to ah 
additional factor-to the Agashja star in the south, ( the cardinal 
point opposite to the North 1 ) which sets heliaoally before the begin*- 

— , — , , — - — — 1 — * , i 

1 We. road- in Ragtra. IV, 44“ ^JTgr^pgffrfrhl^TU^..... MallinStha ip 
h ! b comments observes that “ spr[*?tjt 1%?T: I 

l^TTgTrniTO^: l ; ffh afijETSUVl II ” . We find here the same idea of ‘‘ the 
Son ’’ and of the “ Father in Heaven ”■ put somewhat differently. 




Mo, G Shows constellations from g?r% to WTi% ( in hours G to 14) with seasons «RT and ?R;er. Shows f?r=Hydra from solstice 
to. equinox ( with adjoining constellations from to WTT% at ) with its 100 ‘ forts the 100 

4 Kauravas ’, the Dragon, the Biblical Serpent, the Evil, the Havana, the Satan, 
embodying Rahil to Khtn etc., etc., spreading from gw to 'wn%. 

Vedic Gods — by H. A. Shah. 
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in? of Hydra but which rises heliacaily on the termination of the 
rainy season (Of. Raghuvarim IV, 21 ). It is then the time when 
Hasta-Corvus) is heliaoally setting. Farther, si nee the constellation 
Hasta is in the south, the other stars of the two succeeding con- 
stellations OitrS, and Svati set in soon after it. Henoe the star 
Canopus is conceived to rise with the heliacal appearance of equi- 
noctial star Svati. This phenomena also has a parellel in the north 
with reference to the heliacal rise of the Saptarsi constellation, 
because it marks approximately the same time. Hence, in the 
fight with Vrtra, we come across a star, its star picture and the 
conception of Light as against the darkness ( of the period of the 
rainy season). 

( 7 1 ) Enil- A few remarks on the evil serpentine god will not 

be out of place. The concep'ion of evil as of a gliding, crooked 
serpentine form is international ( as Dragon. Hydra, Satan etc.) 
bat Hydra constellation has escaped the notice as well as the Nor- 
thern star group of Saptarsi and the Southern star Agastya, the 
two saving graces to this evil, -all of them have bean lost right 
of. At times the Draco constellation is mistakenly taken when 
the Hydra ought to figure in. The Biblical sarpent who is tempt- 
ing the Eve with the (golden?) fruit is this Hydra witu the 
(golden) Svati (Arcburus) at its end, the Eve being the Light 
associated with tha gnomon ( = Adam) f cf. quotation ( £ ) from 
the Jain Text and notes thereon pp. 159-160. ] The d agon in most 
of the myths is Hydra. The saveral heale i monster in the story of 
Hercules is none else than the Hydra constellation, the mouths 
representing the stars t rat may be associate i with the Aslesi 
constellation, Hercules represen'ing Can ipus-Agastya. 

( 72 ) Brho'ipoiti : The planet Jupiter is out of question her?. 

Bthaspafci is the regent god of the Pusya constellation at the sum- 
mer solstice the cardiv.il northern point, and which is near the 
Hydra constellation. “ He is seven mouthed and seven rayed ” 
(IV, 50, 4-Mac. p. 101 ) which fact points to his connection with 
the Baptarsi constellation ; the end of the Saptarsi furnishes 
another picture. “ He also wields a g >lden hatchet (VII, 9?, 7) 
and is armed with an iron axe, which Tvastr sharpens 
( X. 53, 9, ) ” Mac. p. 101. The golden colour is an index of the 
Svati star and the shape of axe to that of the Hasta star, the- 
proximity of Cibra (of blue colour) bringing in the regent god 

6 [ Annala. B. O, R. I. ] 
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Tvastr, He is said to be ‘ blue ’ backed ’ which cannot be explained 
by refernce to Oitri, star ; but *“ he is golden-coloured and ruddy 
(V. 43, 12) ’-Mac. p. 101. This it seems, is a northern 
imagery of the star Agastya-Canopus, which, when it rises helia- 
cally is accompanied with the heliacal arrival of the Saptarsi 
stars. The colour of Agastya is changing and variegated to-day 
but it was red if we follow the covert allusions to it 1 in the 
dramas of Kalidfisa ( Vide writer’s paper “ Astronomical Data in 
the Dramas of Kalidasa )”. 

(73) The epithet Angirasa ( son of Angirasas) belongs to 
him exclusively ( II, 23, 18 ) ’’-Mac. p. 102. This does emphasise 
his connection with the Saptarsi. So too, in the description — 
is When Brhaspati with fiery gleams rent the defences of Vala, 
he revealed the treasures of the cows 5 as if splitting open eggs, he 
drove out the cows of the mountain ; he beheld the honey enclosed 
by the stone ; he brought it out, having cloven ( Vala ) with his 
roar; he smote forth as it were the marrow of the Vala ( X. 68, 
4-9) ’’-Mac, p. 102. This description points to the end of Sapta 
rsi constellation connected with the Bhotes and the end of Hydra 
at the Autumnal equinox. The equinoctial place seems to have 
been called a mountain. It was on the mountain that the Ahi 
(== Vrtra) was resting ( Mae. p. 158 ) . It was from the mountain 
that the bird ( Svati ) brought the fire ( Mao. p. 71 ). The top of 
the gnomon is as it were a peak ( >>auu ) as we saw in the case of 
Trita ( vide Trita ). Ha drove out the cows and distributed them in 
heaven ( II, 24, 14, ) ’’-Mac. p. 102. The cows so released are 
therefore nut terrestrial . It will be perhaps evident. With Indra, 
he is Soma drinker ( IV, 49, 3; LV 50, 10) ” ( Mac. p. 103 ) which 
is an index of his proximity to the Autumnal equinox. He is nat- 
urally associated with the Maruts ( Mao. p, 103 ) which transfers 
to him the roar of the Maruts in the fight. And since he is asso- 
ciated with the Saptarsis, he is associated with songs, with the 
wisdom of the priests as well as with their learning. Thus he 
is supreme in his beneficence because prosperity is the fruit at 
the Autumnal equinox. ( vide Amara I 3, 24, 27 re. Angirasa.) 

1 The uniting red, jewel in the Vikramorvasiya and the red-jewelled ring 
of the SSkuntala. Cf. also Vikram. IV, 34, 36 ; V, 2, 3, 4 etc. for their desorip- 
tiona of deep red color. 
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( 74 ) Visnu In the conception of this god we have another 
imagery drawn around the star Agastya the regent of the South. 
He rises daily for some hours and then sets. But his trendings 
are marked by important events in human life. In Visnu, he is 
conceived as taking big strides-three strides* of which the third 
is beyond the ken of mortals. “ Man glorifying Visnu, tracks 
two steps of that heaven beholding ( deity ) but he apprehends 
not the third ; nor can the soaring winged birds ( pursue it ) ” 
(-Wilson'-) RV I. 155, 5 -Mac. p. 38." The same notion 
seems to be mystically expressed ( 1, 155, 3 ) when he is said to 
bear his third name in the bright realm of heaven. The highest 
place of Visnu is regarded as identical with the highest place of 
Agni, for Visnu guards the highest, the third place of Agni (X, 1,3) 
and Agni with the loftiest station of Visnu guards the mysteri- 
ous cows ( V, 3, 3 ). The highest step of Visnu is seen by the 
liberal like an eye fixed in heaven ( I, 22, 23 ) ; it is his dear 
abode where pious men rejoice and where there is a well of honey 
( I, 154, 5 ), and where the gods rejoice ( VIII, 29, 7 ). This highest 
step shines down brightly and is the dwelling oflndraand Visnu, 
where are the many-horned swiftly moving cows [ “ *rar *TR : 

STfT sjurp, ” ] and which the singer desires to attain (I, 154, 6 ) ” 
-Mao. p. 38. 

( 75 ) It is told that the three steps exhaust all the ‘Bhuvanas* 

( I, 154, 2). This expression, we suggest, should be taken to mean 
that the three strides cover all the changes in the year, of one 
oomplete revolution of sun whereafter the phenomena Would 
repeat. Thus, we must measure the strides along the ecliptic in its 
3660 spaces. -*The loftiest step is invisible and in the bright realm 
of heaven ; therefore it represents the phenomena when the 
star Agastya has set heliaoally. Since the final step contains 
* flow of honey ’-which is a reference to the rains and their 
results; and ‘ wherein there are many horned cows’ which, is a 
reference to the Saptarsis with their forecrest ( known thereby at 
times as * Citrasikhandl ’-a peacock with crest-Amara I, 3, 27 ) ; 
the final step must therefore be from the summer season to the. 
autumn or to the Autumnal equinox. The third name may refer 
to Brhaspati but this is only a conjecture because we do not know 
the other names at present. Now, if we count the spaces onwards 
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bn the esliptic from Abhijifc, 1220 spices would bring us to the 
constellation Krfctika ( Pleiades ) according to the equal space 
division. From thence, further 1220 spaces would bring us to the 
end of the constellation UttarSphalgunl the period of the invisibi- 
lity of Agastya. The third 1220 spaces would take us back to 
Abhijit whose regent is Brahma. The star Canopus sets heliacally 
just about the sun iu Krttika ( vide table IV)’ and rises when the 
sun is covering up Hasta in his rays. This is just the step-the 
final and the third ( if the fir t begins with the heliacal rise of 
Agastya '-where he is not eeen-it is really beyond the mortal 
ken, only ‘ the wise 1 or Liberal know it. It is remarkable that the 
regent god of the constellation Krttika is Agni. ( This may 
perhaps account for the list of constellations starting with Krtfcika 
found in some works ). “ Visnu is spoken of ( I, 156 , 5 ) as having 
three abodes (Trisadhastha) an epithet primarily appropriate to 
Agni. ” Mac. p. 38. Shall we be justified to say that one of the 
two unknown names of Visnu is Agni ? Visnu is considered the 
‘ ancient germ of order ’ ( Mao. p. 38 ) which seems to signify some 
basis of the Agni worship, connected with the cycle of seasons 
and Canopus. 

( 76 ) The cows in the sacrifice ‘ Chi rim Ayi *a 7 seem to be of 

1 The heliacal setting of Agastya-Oanopusi — This happens in or abo it the 
beginning of sign Taurus when the sun is there ( vide tables 111 and IV for 
the 9igns ) and which circumstance is graphic illy narrated in the Gospels as 
the * betrayal ’ of Christ by one of his twelve disciples ( in one of the twelve 
signs of the ecliptic ) for 30 pieces of silver ( which is 30 degress or perhaps 
30 days in a sign ). The heliacal rise of this star occurs when the sun is in 
the sign Virgo ( vide tables III and IV for the sign ) which makes it symboli- 
cally the 4 son of a Virgin’ as the G ispels would have it FrimTairustd 
Virgo, it is the third portion of the eoliptio-the one vast stride of Vispu. 
“The Son of Man will come in clouds ” is a natural imagery arising out of 
association of Canopus with the rainy veason (the idea seems to have 
originated in the conception of the “ ApamnapSt god ). The heliacal rise of 
this star is associated with harvest-the Christ is styled the “ Lord of 
Harvest. ” 

When this truth will be realized, it will be found that for want of proper 
eluoidation of such symbolical accounts, the “betraval” of Christ has b»en 
ascribed to an individn *1 or to a tribe or to a race ; and develop therefrom 

one of the most unfortunate piece of history -develop bitterness leading to 

hatred, .vengeance and persecution: and that they follow on and persist 
through centuries for the 4 blood * jf Christ-for the yearly phenomena of the 
lieiiaoal setting of Canopu3 in reality ! i 



Saptarsis with their crest ( =horns ) in the forepart and hoofs in 
Bootes, the cows which reside in the final step of Visnu, when 
during rains, for two months, the sacrifices get out of question. 

( 77 ) In the fight against Vrtra, naturally Visnu is associated 
with Indra. “ Indra about to slay Vrtra says, 4 Friend Visnu, 
stride out mdly ’ ( IV, 18, 11 ) ” Mac. p. 39. The one important 
function of Agastya is suppression of Hydra, classically, of the 
King Bali. 

( 7^ ) Indra ■ One of the central figures in the Vedic poetry is 
Indra. He nearly reflects the character of the most of gods we 
have described so far. We need not therefore repeat the descrip- 
tions. “All the gods are unable to frustrate his deeds and counsels 
( II, 32, 4 ) Even Varuna and Surya are subjeot to his command’ 
( 1, 101, 3 cp. II. 38, 9) ” Mac. p 58. This description would not 
warrant his identity with the sun. Varuna is the god of Night 
and hence, in day time, the god who would command Sun is 
Indra. It looks therefore that the Indra god is the regent god of 
the Sun ( East) as Varuna god is the regent god of the Star 
Dhruva ( N orfch ). He is a fighting god and the fight with Vrtra 
( cf- Mac. pp. 58 61 aud the Maps ) puts him at the summer solstice 
point and also at the Autumnal equinox. “ His car is drawn by 
the two tawny steeds (hari)” (Mac. p. 55). This description 
associates him with the Vernal Equinox, the two steeds Seem to 
be the two Asvin stars. His fondness for the drink of Soma asso- 
ciates him with Light and Time and since he is resplendant ( in 
the sun ) he is drinking it much more than any other god , the excep- 
tion being made of the V'Syu god, the latter having the privilege 
of being stationary at the Autumnal equinox. This is sufficient 
to explain the Indra god over and above what has been explained 
in connection with the various other gods. cf. Note ‘ Gr ’ on p. 151. 

(79 ) Acini : — After considering the several gods, we are in a 
position to understand the god Agni and Agni worship. The 
place of Agni is as central in the religious literature as it is in 
the home of the Vedic times. Agni is the Light that is on the earth 
b it , in a representative capacity . He is “ Purohita ” ( Mac. p. 96 ) 
‘‘ representative ” on earth of the heavetdy lights. When the star- 
lights are gone-invisible, when the sun is absent-not yet on 
the horizoft-at Dawn, Agni the representative is lighted 
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up. He thus represents the star light that is not present. 
When in the evening, the ( star ) light again returns with 
the stars, his function of representation is superfluous — it termi- 
nates. It is not to be forgotten that the sun is not the predomi- 
nant figure or an exclusive eminent god in the Vedic conceptions. 
Varuna has bis own eminence, Of a subordinate nature is the 
eminence of Mitra Of another eminence is the star Canopus- 
Agastya in various imageries of Vedic gods. Agni is therefore the 
representative of eaoh and every one of them, at day time or when 
they are with the sun, set heliacally. Henc?e, till the time of the 
heliacal rise of this star Canopus, Agni represents him as Apam- 
vatsa or rather as Apamnapat , as son of waters. “ Waters ’’'because 
it is then the rainy season. ( We may here recollect the imagery 
of the gospels that ‘the Son of Man will come onolouds’). 
Agni when born is Varuna ”-( Mac. p. 29 ) is a perfect expression 
since Varuna is not visible at day and because Varuna is the 
pivot of the ( Vedic) stellar gods, the sun being only one of the 
many such gods. It is thus that the sacred and godly character 
of Agni is bestowed on it by Varuna. “ When kindled, he is 
Mitra ( V 31, 1 ) ” ( Mac. p. 29) is also true. It is in the measure- 
ment of time ( from morn ) that the Mitra god stands associa- 
ted with the Varuna. Agni in waters (Mao. p. 92) is a refer- 
ence to the Agastya, when he is in waters in the rainy season. 
The autumn follows. It is told that Usas arrives with a bright 
child (Mac p. 48) she has been produced (prasuta ) for the pro- 
duction ( savSya ) of Savitr and arrives with a bright child 
(1, 113, 1-2 ) Savitr is the regent god of Hasta ( Corvus ) conste- 
llation. ( Cf. Gospels “ Before they came together she was found 
with child of the Holy ghost ' ' Matthew /, 18-19, and " Joseph 
knew her not' till she had brought forth a son ” — (I, 25 ). This is 
the case of the heliacal rise of star Agastya (in Autumn with Sun 
in Virgo ) in the proximity of the Autumnal equinox through the 
early appearance of star Svati where the equator and ecliptic 
unite. He is thus said “ to have been born from the belly of 
Asura III 29,4)” ( Mac. p. 90) meaning thereby the heliacal 
rise of Agastya even while the ( asura ) Hydra was there. Thus 
the importance of the advent of Canopus i3 the importance of 
Agni. 5 “ In him are comprehended all the gods ( V, 3, 1 ), whom 
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he surrounds as a felly the spokes ( V, 13, 6 ) " ( Mac. p. 95 ) is 
the correct description of Agni since the Vedic gods are stellar gods 
and the Vedic analyHs of the prime force seems to be the Light that 
pervades everywhere in One form or another. Agni represents an 
unbroken human touch with the divine lights as their representative 
-m the earth. ‘ Thus the sun enters Agni when it sets” (Mac. 
p. 93 ). 1 

( 80 ) As a representative of Light and of Time too, through 
the light, Agni is described as follows “ Agni knows the 
sacrifice exactly ( X, 110, 11 ) and knows all rites ( X, 122, 2 ). 
Knowing the proper season he rectifies the mistakes which 
men commit through ignorance of the sacrificial ordinances 
of the gods ( X, 2, 4-5 ) ” Mac. p. 97. Thus he becomes a centre 
of knowledge, of prayers, of devotion, of offerings and of all the 
activities the knowledge may lead to. “ The sacrificial fire seems 
to have been an Indo-European institution also, since the Italians 
and Greeks, as well as the Iranians and Indians had the custom 
of offering gifts to the gods in fire ” Mac. p. 99. 

( 81 ) Great importance has been attached to the harvest 
season falling about the Autumnal equinox. The bird-ox the star- 
Svati thus -fetching the fire, the Light, or kindling the fire 
has been an international story. The daughter of the sage 
Kanva protected by the bird (Svati) earns a most graceful 
tribute Sakuntala is the good action incarnate” ( “-^rf^cTeJF *1$- 
«Tcfr ^ WjSUT I-” Sak. V. 15 ). This is the true description of the 
resultant activities which started with the resumption of the 
worship of Light and fime-of Agni worship, pure in the basio 
conception at the Autumnal equinox period. It did degenerate 

1 Here we can explain the Indian custom of Waving of Light performed 
before the images of gods at twilight, both at Dawn and at Dusk. When the 
stars begin to tade and disappear at Dawn, the temple doors are opened and 
the first ceremony performed before the deity is to wave the Light before the 
image, which is the representative of the ( stellar ) deity. The concluding ce- 
remony at Dusk is identical in nature : since the stars begin to shine, the 
temple doors are closed after the Waving of Light. It is called “ ArStrika ” 
ceremony implying its limitation to the time of night only. The human touch 
with gods-with the stellar gods remains uninterrupted after dusk to dawn, 
during night : but during day it is lost and accordingly, it is continued through 
the representative image, the representation with its resumption or its 
termination being carried through this symbolical act of “Waving of Light,” 
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later on into blooly sacrifices when the stellar light value of the 
gods was lost in bio j 1. Mao. pp. 29-30:- ‘ The same coatrast 
between Mitra as god of day and Varuna as god of night is impli- 
ed in the ritual literature, when it is prescribed that Mitra should 
receive a white and Varuna a dark victim at tlu sacrificial post 
( TS. II, 1, 7, 4 ; II, 1, 9, 1 ; MS. It, 5, 7 ) ” . Stars were described 
at times as animals as it may be seen with reference to Visnu 
who is described as “ J ” 1, 154, 2. It may be 

easily realised how ‘sacrifices’ came to mean ‘killing the ‘animal,’ 
associated with gods or with godhood. The Goats are sacrificed to 
goddesses, the sign Aries ( Ram ) getting associated with the 
Vernal Equinox. 

It is the stellar value that is preserved in the classical 
(stellar) figures of gods,- in their images that were conceived 
therefrom, and which represent a step secondary to the Agni 
worship. The most prominent instance is that of the Gane^a 
creation and his worship. ( of foot-notes, pp. 129-135 ). 

(82) It has not been yet possible for the writer to under- 
stand the several other Vedic gods. Perhaps they may have 
some connection with the lunar mansions and with full moon. 

( 83 ) Before concluding this article, we quote that “ Soma is 
described in the RV. as pressed three times in the day. Thus the 
Jjlbhus are invited to the evening pressing, ( IV, 33, 11 etc. ), 
Indra to the mid-day pressing- ( III, 32, 1-2; VIII 37, 1), 
which is his alone ( IV, 36, 7 ), while the morning libation 
is his first drink ( X, 112, 1 ) Mac. p. 107. The Rbhus are of 
the Saptarsi group whose heliacal rise is described in the 
passage we quote just below. If the Asvins terminate the divine 
night, the opposite point would be the termination of the divine 
day, and the summer solstice would be the mid-day. Thus Indra 
has mid-day pressing while Rbhus (of the Saptarsi at the 
Autumnal equinox=the divine evening ) have the evening press- 
ing. And when Indra gets identified in the Sun, he gets the 
morning one too at the Vernal Equinox. Let us quote the con- 
dition described of the time when, at about Hasta constellation, 
(its regent god being Savitr ) the Saptarsis rise heliacally and 
when Citra, with its regent god Tvasfr and the ind cation of 
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the Autumnal equinox Svati ( Vayu ) are manifest through, early 
arrival of Svati ( Vayu ). 

( 84 ) “ Another myth connects the JSbhus with Savitr. They 
are said to have been round the sky; wind-spid, in swift course ( IV, 
33, 1 ; Cp. I, 161, l2 ,). After much wandering, they came to the 
house of Savitr, 1 who conferred immortality on them when they 
came to Agohya ( I, 110, 2-3 ). When slumbering for twelve days, 
they had rejoiced in the hospitality of Agohya, they made fair 

fields and directed the streams, plants occupied the aried ground 
and water the lowlands ( IV, 33, 7 ), By their skill they made 
grass on the heights and waters in the depths, when they slumber- 
ed in the house of Agohya ( T, 161, 11 ). Saving slept, they asked 
Agohya as to who had awakened them ; in a year they looked 
around (1,161,13)” Mac. p. 133. There will be nothing that 
will remain concealed once we recgonise the heliacal rise or 
Agastya, when Hasta stars set heliacally, when Saptarsis rise 
heliacally, in the name 4 Agohya 7 ' and its (heliacal rise ) period, 
before the Autumnal equinox, with the cessation of rain and with 
abundance of vegetation and harvest. The heliacal rise of the 
Saptarsis seems to be complete when Svati sets heliaoally-they 
..are then ‘ wind-sped ’ resuming, after Svati their revolutions, their 
daily course of rising, culmination and setting. Their heliacal 
rise in Autumn is beautifully and vividly described coupled 
as it is with the heliacal rise of Canopus in that interval 
( -it is the very same picture in the Gospels wherein, the Magi, 
the Wise Men from -the East, come to worship the Child who is 
then born to the *' Virgin- Mt. If, 1-12”). The query -‘who 
awakened them ?-’ sounds mysteriously answered * in a year they 
get the answer when the heliacal rise is s<j repeated. 

( 85 ) The Rudras have not been referred to here but we may 
say in brief that they are the regents of Ardra (Betelgeuse) and of 
Star Sirius ( A-Oanis Majoris), the latter occupies portion of hot 
season; rising in rainy season and the god thus partakes of two 

1 Cf. note on pp. 129-131 relating to the connection of Vasisbha star and 
Canopus in the history and iat»rpretation of the word ‘ Kumhhayoai. * 
Savitr pod is the regent god of the constellation Hasta ( Corvus ),-the note 
explains its bearing to ' Kumbha with which CitrS ( Spioa }, Vasistha aud 
Canopus stars are associated. 

7 t Annals. B. O- R. I. ] 
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sorts of temperament both convenient and inconvenient, beneficent 
and milevolenfc . 1 Ardra being in hot season and heliacal rise of 
Sirius occurring in rainy season amidst torrential rains. [ In the 
paper “ VeJic Gods- V-Rudra—Kali ” full consideration of Rudra 

is taken up along with tin Div ie Femile , Vasu (s), of gods Pusan, 
Savitr, Hiranyagarbha and of Prajapati with ‘ Aid ’ in their con- 
nection. It was read before the Mysore Oriental Conference in 
Dec. 1935. It will be published in the A. B. I. in course of time. | 

( 86 ) /fosumd '■ In brief the results ( in this article 1 are as 

under : 

The Calendar • — 

The year— Primarily 0 ? 366 solar days, according to Kautilya, 
and Jain Texts controlled and corrected by Malamasa eto. 

The Ecliptic — 3660 spaces, 23 constellations : two systems of 
equal ( non-Jain) and unequal (Jain ) distribution of spaces. 

The months — Ending in full moon according to Kalidasa. 
Kautilya and Jain Texts. 

1 To-day star Sirius is blue iD color but it seem* to be changing color 
in olden times. •“ A learned discussion by Dr. T. J. J See, moreover, enforoes 
the belief that Siriu3 was absolutel red 1803 year* ago. ‘ Astronomy and 
Astrophysios, ’ Vol. Xt, p, 29.” ( from Clerk’s “ Pooular History of Astro- 

nomy during the Nineteenth Century ” ( 1932). p. 375, footnote. ) 

It is remarkable that KSlidSsa refers to Siva as * NIla-Lohita ’ ( Sab. VII, 
31 ) which, with reference to star Sirius, would be blue-red i, e. purple color. 

We add one more quotation on this subject from the “Star Lore of all 
Ages ” by W. T. Olcott ( G. P. Putnam's Son*, Nowyork), 5th edition 1.929 
pp. 102-3, from its chapter on Canis Major-Sirius ; — 

“ The question whether Sirius has changed in color since early times has 
given rise to considerable controversy. Ptolemy called it fiery red, Seneoea, 
claimed it was redder than Mars. Cicero also mentions its ruddy light and 
Tennyson wrote, ‘ The fiery Sirius alter* hue and bickers into red and 
emerald. ’ Dr. See, the eminent astronomer of the present day, asserts that 

1300 years ago, Sirius was red There is a reference in Festus to the effeot 

that the Roman farmers sacrificed ruddy or fawn oolored dogs to save the 
fruits on account of the Dog star, and Dr. See, says there is no reason why 
the Romans should sacrifice red dogs exoept that Sirius was red, and dogs of 
the same color mast be offered up to the “ Dog” in the sky. There can be 
no doubt that many of the ancients looked upon red stars as angry deities. ’ 
In the above description, we get another picture of how accidents of 
associations with Light degenerate into bloody sacrifices. The true per- 
spective of stellar values gets obscured and lost ; and thenoe arise coasquent 
misdirected applications. 
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Equinoxes — In the midst of Asvini and in Sv&ti constellations. 
Solstices — In Pusya and in Abhijit constellations. 

The Gods and God desses ’ — 


Varuna — Regent god of Pole Star Dhruva. 


Vivas vat— ,, 


tf f) 


Mitra — „ of Sahku the Gnomon- ( the Samrat 

Y antra ) 

Dawn, Usas — With reference to Gods-Equinoctial points and 
with reference to Calendar, Equinoctial points 
and daily phenomena. 

Alvins — Twins-fche Regent gods of AisvinI at the Vernal 
equinox. 


Vayu, Marut, Matartevan — The regent gods of Svati ( Arctu- 
rus ) at the Autumnal equinox. 

Brhaspati — The regent god of Pusya at the summer solstice 
{ an imagery of Saptarsi after Agastya-Canopus, 
Visnu — Agastya ( Canopus •• A- Argo Navis ). 

Vrtra-Ahi-Hydra — 'The regent of the Serpent god of Aslesa. 
Pitrs-Fathers — Regents of Magha. Saptarsi. 

Rbhus — of Saptarsi group. 

Sapta Sindhus — Seven stars of Saptarsi. 

Cows — Rays of star light (particularly at Autumnal equinox ). 
Soma — Regent god of Light and of Light combined with Time- 
Apah — As divine-Light ; as terrestrial, transformed into water, 
juice. 

Sarasvatx — Regent goddess of Citra ( Spica- A Virgo ). 

Tvastr — Regent god of Citra ( Spica ) constellation. 

Manu, Yarna — Sahku the Gnomon. 

Yima — Shadow or Light that alights on Sahku. 

Indra — Regent god of sun. 

Agni — Representative of Stars on earth and of Principal 
stellar gods. 

Trita — Sahku the Gnomon with its two quadrants on its sides. 

Apamnapat-Agastya — Canopus during its heliacal rise and 
in the rainy season. 
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Apsarases-Lights — Shadows coming to Earth 

Gandharvas — Star groups at the Autumnal equinox, such as 
of BSotes. 

Cowstalls — Star lights particularly of some of Bootes stars at 
the Autumnal equinox in Svati. 

Aditi — The milky way-the Heavenly Ganges. -Via Lacfea. 

KSinadhenu — Star group Bootes with Svati. 

Ahgirases— Sapfcar3i group ( Urs® Majoris ). 

Rudras — Sirius ( A-Canis Majoris ). 

Aryatnan — Star Vasistha. ( of Sap tarsi s ) 

Bhaga — One of the Saptarsi stari x ). 

(87) For all purposes and information, “ Vedie Mythology ’’ 
of late Prof. Macdonall has been relied upon while, for facts from 
the Jain sacred texts, the text of KalalokaprakaH has been used. 

Tht Texts used are -referred ta as 

( 1) ■* Vedic Mythology ’-by A. A. Macdonell ( Trdbner 

Strassburg 1897 ). “ Mao. ” 

(2) “Hymns from Rgveda P. Peterson ( B. S. S. 

No. XXXVI 1 . ‘RV." 

( 3) “ Kautillyam Arthasastram ’’ - Dr. R. Shama Sistri 
( Mysore 1919 Sanskrit series No. 54 ) Text. Transla- 
tion ( Mysore 1923, 2nd edition ). “ Kautilya ” 

( 4 ) “ Kalalokaprakasa ” - of Vinayavijayji (Shri Jaina Dharma 
Prasaraka Sabha, Bhavnagar-Kathiawad ). 

( 5 ) “ The Arctic Home in the Vedas ’’-B G. Tilak, f Poona 1925) 
Ob, on the Night of the Gods. pp. 68-70. 

( 6 ) “ Bharatiya Jyotisasastra - S. B. Dixit. ( 2nd edition, 1931 
Poona) pp. 34, 53, 54. 

(7) “ Meghaduta ’’-of Kalidasa- K. B. Pathak. 2nd edition 191t>. 

( 8 ) “ Simplified Stellar Maps " - ( Lat. N. 20° ) J. C. Ciancey 
( 1922 ). 
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(. 9) “ Popular Guide to the Heavens ” - Ball. ( George Phillip 
Son Ltd. London ( 1910 ). 

(10) “Salcuntala” of Kalidasa-) Nirnayasagar Press edition 

Bombay). “ Sak. ” 

( 11 ) “ Vikraraorvaslya ”-of Kalidasa- Edited by Kale. “Vikram.” 

( 1” ) *' Raghuvarhsa ” -of Kal i das a-( Nirnayasagar Press edition 
Bombay ) “ Raghu 0 '* 

( 13 )“( Sacred ) Jain Texts Suryaprajnapti ’ (Publishers; 

Agamodaya Samiti ( Bombay and Surat ) 1919. 

(14) ,, „ „ ‘ Jyotiskarandaka ’( Publishers ; 

Agamodaya Samiti ( Bombay and Surat ) 1928. 

(15 ) Referred to as “ Kaye ” - “ Astronomical Observatories of 

Jai Singh.- ” by G. R. Kaye ( 1918 ) A. 
S. of I. New Imperial Series Vol. XL. 

( 16 ) „ — “ Hindu Astronomy ” - by G. R. Kaye 

( 1924 ) Memoir of the A. S. 1. 

( 17 ) “ Indian Ephemeries " by Dr. S. K Pillai, Vol. X, Introduc- 
tion. ‘‘Filial 

( 18 ) Reference to author’s another article 

“ Astronomical Data in the Dramas of Kalidasa. M ( to be 
published in the A. B. I. later on. ) It was submitted to the Madras 
Oriental Conference ( Deo. 1924 ) ; its summary will be found in 
the “ Summaries of Papers ” published by the Conference. 

( 19 ) “Amarakosa” - with com. of Mahesvara. VI ed. 1907, by Jha- 
lakikar Bombay Govt. Central Book Depot. 

— Amara 
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APPENDIX 

ARYAMAN and B H AG-A •'-( Addenda to para 60 ). 

The cow of Vasistha leads us to the identity of god Aryaman 
who is “ bo destitute of individual characteristics that in the 
Naighantuka he is passed over in the list of Gods ” ( Mac. p. 45 ). 
However, in RV. I, 139, 7, we find that Aryaman has a milk 
giving cow 1 ( Gh. p. 66-67 ) which fact points to the connection of 
Aryaman to Vasistha (Zeta Ursa Major). The relation of both to the 
Autumn is significant in this respect. “ The kings Mitra, Varuna 
and Aryaman are said to have disposed ( created ) the Autumn, 
the month, day and night f Mac. p. 25 ), sacrifice a.nd rks ” VII, 
66, 11 ( Gh. p. 66 ). That is just the function of Vasisthas who 
“ claim to have first awakened Usas with their hymns ( VII, 80, 
i ) ” Mac. p. 47. The course of sacrifice resumes with the help 
of Aryaman -Vasistha. The prominence at the Autumnal equinox: 
does permit the grouping of this star with Mitra and Varuna. 
“ Together with Aryaman, Mitra and Varuna are oalled sun-eyed 
( VII, 66, 10 ) ” Mac. p, 21 which means that none of the three can 
he identified with sun- When the (Hindu) longitude of this star is 
162 < ’-12’, it is in agreoraent with Longitude 167°-57’ of constella- 
tion UttaraphalgunI ( its regent being Aryaman) whose yogatara 
is Beta Leo ( Kaye p. 93, 105 ). Both appear on the eastern horizon 
nearly the same time and the heliacal rise come3 in later con- 
stellations, These points support the identity of the god proposed 
herein although it will be seen that it is not the only ground for 
the same. The emphasis on the meaning of the word “ Su ’ to 
produce used in connection with god Savitr ( regent of the 
asterism Hasta-Corvus ) has bean noticed ( Mao. p. 34 ). This 
word “ occurs in connection with ( creation of > Usas ( V(1, 77, 1 ) 
with Varuna ( II, 28, 9 ), with the AdityAs ( VIII, 18, 1 ) and with 


1 In respect to this addenda about Aryaman and Bhaga the writer had 
the benefit of consulting a new treatise “ Studies on Rgvedic Deities Astro- 
nomical and Meteorological” by Sjt. Ekendranath Ghosh ( referred to as Gh. 
herein). It is published in the Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, ( New Series ) Vol. XXVTIl 1933, No. 1, published 5/9/3'J. 

This treatise supplements in a way the data we get from the work of 
late Prof. MaoDonoll. 
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Mitra. Aryaman coupled with Srvitr. This employment being so 
frequent, Yaska ( Nir. X, 31 ) defines Savitr as ‘ Sarvasya prasa- 
vita the stimulator of everything'-” Mac. p. 34. It is thus 
evident that the heliacal rise of god Aryaman has something to 
do with Savitr. Indeed, such an eminent group of gods, and the 
heliacal rise of Ursa Major and that of Agastya at harvest time 
might have furnished an occasion for that famous Savitrl hymn 
of the Veda ( III, 62, 10 ) Mac. p. 33. Creation of Usas points in 
fact to the Autumnal equinox. “ Soma has been compared with 
Aryaman and Mitra and Varuna ” ( Gh. p. 66 ). 

Association of Aryaman ( Zeta Ursa Major ) with gods Mitra 
and Varuna may again be referred to “ Indra is, however in 
BV once coupled in the dual as an Aditya with Varuna as chief 

of Adityas ( VII, 85 4 ) when one god alone is mentioned as an 

Aditya, it is generally Varuna, their chief; when two are men 

tioned, they are Varuna and Mitra, once Varuna and Indra ; 

when three, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman ;...when five, this is only 
once the case, the same three together with Savitr and hhaga. " 
( Mac. p. 44 ). This association does locate both the Aryaman and 
Bhaga to the period of these gods all grouped together, to the 
Autumnal equinox. Who the god Bhaga is canao be so easily 
determined but we may take him to be some star near Vasis.tha, 
say the fifth of Saptar3’i -Epsilon Ursa M ijor-whose longitude is 
154°-39/ when that of the PurvaphalgunI asterism, whose regent 
is Bhaga, is 157°-36’ of its Yogatara delta Leo ( Kaye p. 98, 106 ). 
The asterism falls in the rainy season when the agriculture is in 
progress and who, a th heliacal rise of Can ip is is approaching ia 
the lower latitudes. It is a 1 t‘iat time that “the god Bhaga is 
asked to deepen tha ploughing ” ( III, 12, 4 ) Gh. p. 75. In such 
case and when its heliacal rise is near or about the equinox, 
associating Bhaga too with all the benefits of nature at harvest, 
the word ‘ bhaga ' acquires superb connotation. “Dawn is Bhaga’s 
sister ( I, 123, 5 ), Bhaga’s eye is adorned with rays ( 1, 136, 2 ) 
and hymns rise upto Visnu as on Bhaga’s path ” ( III, 54, 14 ) 
Mac. p. 45. The above descriptbn too puts the god near the 
Autumnal equinox since Visau’s strides are associated with this 
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period also ( vide Visnu ). Anyhow, close association of Bhaga 
with Aryman is unmistakable to support the proposed identifica- 
tion. 

The pair Vasistha and Arun lhatl (Zeta Ursa Major and Alcor) 
has always been in India an emblem of matrimonial bliss and of 
purity in wedded life ( their heliacal rise at about the equinox - 
union of ecliptic and equator - at a time when it is ail rejoicings 
amidst good harvest and bright prospects in the new season does 
contribute to their glorification ). “ Aryaman has been praised for 
providing a new wife, once with Bhaga (X, 85, 23) and once 
with Bhaga and Savitr ” ( X, 85, 38 ) Gh. p. 66. Thus we cannot 
think of Bhaga without the gods Aryaman and Savitr. We may 
again revert to Aryaman. 

“ In Atharvaveda, Aryaman has been invoked for benefit in 
general, to prevent iil-luck in marriage ceremonies ( XIV, i, 50; 
XIV, 2, 13 ), to provide a wife or husband (VI, 60, L ), to remove 
ill omens on the part of a woman ( 1, 18, 2 ) and in mantras for 
an easy delivery ( X, 11, 1 ) “ -Gh. p. 68-67. We may well refer 
all that to Aryaman- Vasistha and read the praises bestowed on 
the sage in Raghu° I 58-74- | mgfnrrr =? srrrfgtfr «rsnw»*” 1 

“ In Taittirlya Brahmana ( II, 3, 5, 4 ) Aryaman has been 
called the sacrificial fire ( Yajna ) In Satapatha Brahmana 
( V, 5, 1, 13 ) we are told that the path of Aryaman is placed 
above the high direction ( regions ) of Brhaspati ” Gh. p. 67. The 
fire does refer to the Autumnal equinox and the path refers to 
the northern regions where Saptarsis are. The description will be 
clear if the reader refers to sections relating to Agni and its cult, 
to Soma, Brhaspati and to appearance of stars at about the Autu- 
mnal equinox on the Indian horizon - to their daily rise as well 
as to their haliacal arrival. 

Beyond these few notes about Aryaman and Bhaga, we are 
not yet in a position to say anything more definite. 

8 1 Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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Jain Texts-Quotations with Observations. 

From the “ Ka/alofcoprakasa ” : Ch. XXVIII -PP. 1-141 

( A ) The solar year of 366 days •' - 

f^rr: n 292 

( B ) Yuga ( cyole ) of 5 solar years =1830 solar days •* — 

^girrorr: ii” 300 (p. 39). 

(0) Yuga begins on the 1st day ( Morn ) of dark half oi 
Sravana * — 

“^Fsf ST# f^T?T I 

inw^TT%fr: qw^nf^ral 1 ii461n (p. 59). 
■^nr^ofjHT^T^r-^T: 

trr^H f 1146 31 1 (p. 60). 

cT«fr^ ^f^nra’irmirt — Q.— of *f?r tf^pstrcr, f^imi 

3TWT, f%rrrf^T T3», T%17T^Tr TTTOT, f%"^TTf^T TWf, TW*tTW*n 3TfT- 
Trn, i%*nw *I*t, ft* rtf^TT ^orr, A — 

‘jffamr ! ^r%orri^r 3iw, TiT^rf^r T3r, htw- 

mm, 3r§3n^rr tot, %wr?*n- 3Tsf?vTr, $gvfT, srreirr* 

ftrr sp^on, amrwrr snarn vsrrn--, ^ ^ € 1’ 1 (p. 60) 

‘TOOTTsf^rcsrw raSr: srmq^tOT 1 
TOW Sp*0TW ^^nTTRfoT?TTO , %JT it 467 11 
wft vn#T f 1 

11 468 II (p. 61). 


“O" The answer to the disciple Gautama by MabSvira makes U 
abundantly clear that the calendar consisted of elements which related to 
the beginning of the Yuga in the dark half of the month SrSvaiya, when the 
season was rainy ( PrSvyt) and the solstice point was the southern course 
of the sun and that the moon was then in the Abhijit constellation. 

There were deviations later on in the months of the seasons which loo 
were incorporated by the later commentators along with the original but 
evidently failing to match tho two. It will therofore be no surprise if the stud* 
ents find a bit of oonfusion in this respect in these texts, in respect of the 
seasons related to months. 
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( D ) Ecliptic = 28 constellations = 3660 spaces [ see also Surya- 
prajfiapii X, 22 62, and commentary on it •* — 


...^TTrTTR 


TOW# 3660 ”... (p. 177)] 



^sr=nw ^rnf^Tn n 316 n 
R^TMT R TlffOTT ^tTTT^T I 
R5^T**n^*n-§*$r=rTr5T rrrtt: n 316 n 

f«Tt fkxzt ^Trfr II 317 II 

[630:^15 = 42 of Abhijit. Multiple of 15 has been adopted to 
suit the lunar course with muhurtas. Thus 1005=67 ; 3015=201 
and 2010 = 134 when divided by 15* the total of all being 3660. j 

srs^rroit ^ fRcr: i 

sr^rr: r tfr^RW ii 318 n 

HTS^rsrmt TRsnw: T2 rwwt: i 
h?twtwt r wit | WTT^> il 319 ll (pp, 40-41) 
Moon covers 134 ( of 3660 ) spaces in a solar day of 30 muhu- 
rtas. 

(E) Solar position on equinoctial points in one Yuga of 
5 solar years : — 

t^rt f^mm r i 

^ H?UTf>Tt *UTtTT *T WT75T R£# *£3 II 574 
^WRTTWRf^rTT^r- 

Rfff RR R rR” I 

^rTR ^rmTR^nrr : *rer< re rff Rgf r: i 

fkwi rstot^sfrt fV n 575 ii 

‘ tTrTCrfTR fit 1 

*TT*WR**r T-irRTRrf *f*rr% 5 HTr£ ii 577 ii 


"D" The division of 3660 cannot but go along with 356 days of the year. 
In the same way. to comolete 3560 spaces, 28 constellations are required and 
hence the constellation Abhijit cannot be left out in this scheme of the 
calendar. 
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HHTR *m% ^ 115 78 II (pp. 74-75) 

“q-ajirc- f^Wr^r^r^^rr: i 

*Hn%%=r<*r v^qr n <U)0 » 

argrssrnr §rqr; i 

T33TT? ^q-frmT1TTtRf?«nFr: i 

q^rcfrcrrtf urnrRr^qT 3T5nrrfr ^ n 601 u 

%iA fq^^rir^TOT’’ II (pp. 77-78. ) 


(F ) Solstice points in a Yaga ( here expressed in Muhurtas, 
3 muhurtas making one space, 30 muhurtas making a solar 
day ) :-- 


“3TTJ tff: STTSTOt T^qTT^T: I 

q«irfrpt fN^g; i< 5GS n 

gs^q - *r*r-rn£: W 3Trfrfi: sffsroT II 560 II 

[ 4 days + 18 muhurtas = 46 spaces (of 3(160 division) of 
Pusya ] 

3T*q^rc 1*51* Tit: i 

T^fTT 1 J 570 il (p. 74). 

[ It refers to the 0 space of Abhijit ] 

(G) PP. 75-6 ( verses 579-59). ) give lunar position, digits 


( other works give months too ) on the 10 Visuvas ( = equinoxes ) 
of the Yuga. They are as under ; — 


T fro — qjTo q-o 3 

III *HTfe— cpro sjo 15 

v ?o>rr?o— euro go 12 
VII STEfr — q?ro qo 9 
IX groaTTO — Jiro go 6 


II q-o— loigo 9 
IV SJTO— %ogo 
VI ar^o — |o g-o 3 
VIII |o q-0 15 

x 30 ^ 0 — |o go 12 


“G” The first equinox in the first year of the Yuga occurs when the 
moon is in Rohipl constellation on the ( completion of the ) KSrttika Vadi 3. 
Since one solar month consists of 31 completo digits, three solar months ( to 
arrive at the equinox from the solstice point ) would repuire 93 completed 
digit! and hence from tho SrSvatja first of its dark fortnight, it will be three 
digits of KSrttika completed. 

( Continued on the next page ) 



Add 3 circles and 1281 spaces to 0 Abhijit at Summer solstice 
=lstT=iff I Then add doable of it i. e. 6 circles and 2562 spaces 
for each successive position therefrom. 

( H ) Solar days of various type of months : — 

// Prs* 

;pTT^?#rcnrrr?ra>: n 311 n 

q^nrf^^Trrr ^rfrcrlrfmm^f W: I 
f5«rTi^TfiTT=r>Trt^Tft5rcTTfyr%: n 312 n 
^OTreff^Tnrr: Haraferra^-rar: i 
sTfRrarsrtT^it^qT *tjpto§t: n 313 n 
q^^^fivrarr^itsT w srgr: i 
^^wf^r^grvrrftTr^Tri'^^r^” n 314 n (p. 40) 

Solar =30.] ; seasonal =30 ; Luni-solar = 29|| ; Synodical = 
27|| ; 1 month ( of 13 month’s luni-solar year compressed into 12 
months )= 31} |]-. 12 months = 1 year ( p, 40 ). 

( I ) The Luni-sdar year ( 12 x 29-^| ) is short by several days 
of a solar year ( 30] x 12 ) : hence by every 2 V* luni-solar year, a 
luni-solar month of 29|| days is added 

( continued f. om previous page ) 

According to the "writer of this article, the third act, of the drama Vikra- 
morvasiy a of Kalidasa, is a description of such an Eiuinox with m no q in 
Rohiiji. See his article on the “ Astronomioal Data in the Dramas of Kali- 
dasa. ” ( to be published ). 

Gan this be the three lakes that Indra drinks, the “lakes” being the 
digits of the moon ? We read (Mao. p. 56) .‘"For the slaughter of Vrtra he drank 
three lakes of Soma- V, 29, 7 ; op. VI, 17, 11.’’ That would further exlpain 
(Mac. ibid) “and he is : even said to have drunk at a single draught thirty 
lakes of the beverage ( VTII, 65, 4 ). ’’ The thirty lakes : would be the thirty 
digits of a luni-solar month, from one lunation to the other. We can there- 
fore explain the passage — “ So essential is Soma ;to Indra that his mother 
gave it to him or he drank it on the very day of his birth (IH, 48, 23; III, 
32,9-10; VI, 40, 2; VII, 98, 6 )’’ - Mae. p. 56— to mean that (at the com- 
mencement of Yuga ) the solar year was converted into luni-solar on the 
first d>gtt which means then the first drink of Indra on the start. 

Then the Sautramani ceremony is referred to [ (X, ll&)-Mac. p. 56 j to cure 
Indra of the excessive indulgence in Soma drink. This excess must be then 
the excess of one or other in the daily value of the spaces of the sun or of 
the moon ovor the either. The ceremony goes on over three days which would 
perhaps point to the completion of three digits of Karttika month when 
the Autumnal equinox is fised up, when the “ Jewel ’’ is threaded-perhaps to 
the centre-when the “ SautramapI *’ is done. 
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n 364 n 

W? Tf-<TT5^IT^ ?3TW <T3T ^ I 

3T«r m <prrf*Tsrtfa” n 365 11 ( p. 47. ) 

This text ought: to hold good for Kautilya II, 20, 38, last verse. 
(J) P. 51 gives some of the lunar mansions on full-moon 
day : — 

“*$r=nrfor t^Hreijprrw i 

*r«n% *r=r TT^r^rf vrft# f?i%^r *t«it u 393 it <r«rhif- 

‘%ST g#or Hr^ofr yrforgTft 

3T^rg 3? iririw %m srw*nm*r«u *tthp i” (p. 51). 

Months bsar their names from the constellation in which the 
moon is full e. g. 3sT® ?g® 15 then full moon in Krttika and the 
month therefrom is styled K&rtfcika. Exception : — 

vHr® Jg® 15 Full moon in Mula constellation. 
sit® sg® 15 ,, , in Dhanistha „ 

*Tf*f ® SJ"® 15 „ „ in Ardrfi 


“ J ’’ The constellations of full-moon nights did form a matter of observa- 
tion as well as a matter of calculation ; hence any variance in the latter oan 
be cheoked by the former. If the exact length of the year is not exaotly 
366 days but less by about-say- ( or less ) of a day it would mean that the 
sun will complete 3660 spaces in about 365 : J- dsys, the daily course would 
then be slightly over 10 spaces. That cannot be oheoked daily, from course 
of Sun easily in a short time but the opposlto point to the sun-the moon on a 
full-moon night can be checked. If the sun is faster, the moon has to reach 
more spaces than average 134 for a solar day to complete the full-moon point. 
Hence, according to unequal or equal spaoes, on MSrga^ir^a full moon the 
moon covers ordinarily 1475 and 50/62 spaces but the sun being faster, the 
moon ought to cover about 8 spaces more every month from SrSvapa and 
thus would put herself to fullness in the oonstellation SrdrS in M3rga£lr?a, 
in Pu«ya in Pausa, in Mala in Jye§tha and curiously, in SvSti in Oaitra, 
whioh last fact is slightly not in consonance with the statement of the text 
that the full-moon constellations genea'lly synchronise with the names of 
the months with the only three stated exceptions. It seems therefore that 
134 rate is an average one, the aotual being more or less varying at different 
periods of the year, or of the month. 

The disoussion has another bearing. It is on the stated 366 
days of the year which, being too much, would necessarily give rise to the 
procedure of “ Mala M5sa"-of dropping of a solar month of some days to 
harmonize the oalendar ( mere reckoning ) with the true oourse of the sun. 
The reader should refer to the observations on it in the article. 
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(K) Sanku is styled “ Purusa” hence “ PaurasI ” the 
shadow «' — 


wt i 

re*<rerr f^T?r^fTn%?frcirpf n 992 11 


“rrsnfaf =pfr=|5T— 


( pp. 125-126 ). 


1st “ K ” The quotation from the Genesis has very great significance in this 
connection. As observed in the text of the article, the conception of Manu, 
Yama, or of Adam- the “ ancestor ’’ of the human race is to be referred to the 
Gnomon, the Sanku of the type of SamrStyantra of t >e observatories of 
Jai Sinha. So conception of “ woman, " of the first &akti as well is to be refer- 
red to the Light which alights on it and on its sides, the left side of the Sanku 
facing the Eastern direction, where sun rises daily. The mid-day Light 
PrabhS- ( or Shadow ) tends to merge itself into Sanku and thus identify 
with it and with the Pole-star Dhruva and with its regent god Varupa. The 
evening shadow leaves the Sahku and as it were, dissolves into the vast 
stellar expanse of the light at nigat. 

This identity of the woman with Light may have any significance of the 
accidental or of the natural fact of coincidence. The recognition of the 
either fact is sure to unravel the basic conceptions which in their turn will 
explain the developments of various beliefs, laws, and notions handed down 
to us in popular, secular or sacred literature with reference to woman or to 
Sakti and sacrifices in her honour (cf. para 81, 85). They will set right any in- 
justice that may have been done unconsciously to either the man or the 
woman from magnifying the functions of either the Sahku or of the Light 
that gets associated with it— for sometime only a* “ shadow ”. We need not 
here pursue the matter except to point to the extreme significance of the 
growth of conceptions, with resultant practices. 

2nd “ K" The identity of Purusa with the Sahku has another imoortant 
aspect. The $ahku is inclined to the pole-star always, head suppliant to 
Pole-star ( and in which case, the left side would give out shadow oast by 
the sun in morning ) and as such-I suggest -gives rise to the idea of continu- 
ed devotion of Man to the regent god of the Pole-Star Dhruva-fo a concept 
tion of Bhakti cult to that supreme deity. 

The points of equinoxes then enter into this cult with the regent gods of 
the constellations at the Vernal and the Autumal equinox-in various 
ways-. The sage NSrada preaching Bhakti is none else than the SvSti- 
Arcturus-star whose description in the Vikramorva4iya (V, 19) of Kali- 
dasa is perfect even in point of time-of the moment of the Autumnal equinox. 
This is with reference to the Sanku and Dhruva, vide article-" The Astron- 
omical Data in the Dramas of Kalidasa " ( to be published ) 

There is another point of association. The $ahku is associated with 
the Sun for the day time and thus he is a friend and ally of Indra in vari- 
ous battles that he fights-through the measurement of Time, represented in 
Sanskrit dramas as the hero mounting the ohariot of Indra. 

( continued on next page ) 
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‘5R*rrr% nr 

m SKwafr ™ <mr*fr ffa j ( p. 126 ). 

of. Genesis II .3. “ She shall be nailed ‘ Woman ’ because she 
was taken out of Man. ’ ’ 

(L ) Shadow on the solstice days : — 

ftrrrfcT^un-^rs^r fr^rrf^T 

cT^r T?m *rnr rim ii 1085 u 

f^ff rid: i 

Tr^lf *qr*r <T53rnrr W3r*r=rhr gsra; ii 1086 n *r$r- 

VR f^TTlf^jJT^T SW?T rTcT: 1 

7%^if|iTn% Ttm Fifg-Hriwr” ii U)87(p.p.l36-7). 

( M ) Pp. 102/1.04, verses 801-818 give the digits ( out of 360 ) 
that are ommitted to adjust the civil luni-solar ( 354) days. 


( continued from previous page ) 

Thus the ■* heroes" invariably baar the characteristics of the Sahka 
( where they are not of a stellar type ) whi f e the heroines are, the Light that 
alights and associates with it, in all enrly myths or religious literature or in 
classical literature based upon either of them. 

3rd “ K ** On A gusty a : — The northern cardinal point is associated with 
tbe pole star whose regent god is Varugst. The eastern and w^srern points 
are associated with Sun whose regeut god is Indra. Thus the Sanlcu gets 
associated with all the cardinal points and their regent gods because the 
southern cardinal point is associated with Agasfcya who is ( in old times ) 
associated with the changes in seasons and with the Autumnal harvest. It is 
after rains in India. 

Thus the calender gets involved with considerations of lores that arise out 
of Varuga, Indra aid out of Agastya. The first two of the three have been 
recognised as great gods. The last one is recognised aim as a great god 
but connected with the northern god Varuga-as Visgu in Vedio times and 
later on as an AvatSra, as Krsga, and as Son of tho Father in Heaven-as 
Christ-later on. Tt is not possible to dwell upon or to enlarge upon this aspect 
of religion in this paper but we may r ote that the revivification of earth at 
the Vernal equinox was associated with the Sun god ; and the similar pheno- 
-mena later at the Autumnal equinox ( = harvest ) came to be associated 
with Canopus- Agastya. giving rise to their deification and worship. 

“L” This measurement of time ( by the shadow the sun casts on the 
gnomon) makes it, in itsel f , exclusively a solar measure and a brake or a 
check upon the luni-solar calendar when discrepancies accumulate. The con- 
stellations are not visible at day-time Hence its importance. 





rnpr: it 806 li 


aTira ^rirfr q ; ^*orr ht ir^rrwt i 

fafsnfrrNr u 807 u 

s*TTfa*SFTn^% H-%pjw STirrCrT <i?FT^ ^RTITIff 1 

^THf|3mr5r»f^i# revfnra” it 808 ii f?^ 

( P- 102 ) 


This Prakrit text refers to equation of civil counting ( 360 ) to 
1 uni-solar counting^ 354 ). 

“q^- =5r-3nf^|5Tt JTTJT?nW«? *TTO#5recraT W I 


^W^rTrr: «TT^®r»^r TH^^TT ^ II 811 II 
HTirf f|^r: wmz \ 

*FTO§: mm- *rrsr*rer3pFr: ” » 812 n etc. 

( pp. 102-4. ) 

This explains the text of Kautilya in II, 6, 24. 

T^#?rT: <T$rT*5hT: wt:” II 


The Greek Alphabet 


For the Star Maps and for Table - II 


K 

Alpha 

t Iota 

P 

Rho 

8 

Beta 

< Kappa 

b 

Sigma 

y 

Gamma 

X Lambda 

T 

Tau 

0 

Delta 

/u Mu 

V 

Upsilon 

£ 

Epsilon 

v Nu 

<t> 

Phi 

i 

Zeta 

£ xi 

X 

Chi 

» 1 

Eta 

o Omicorn 

is 

Pei 

9 

Theta 

7T Pi 

o» 

Omega 
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Table I ( contd. ) 


( 0 ) Luni-solar year of 354|§ days ( solar ), of 12 luni-solar 
months each of 29ff solar days or 30 digits. ( Its 3rd anil 5th 
year has 383^| days ( solar ) and 13 months. 

( D ) Solar day of 30 Muhurtas. 

( E ) Starting point :-- The Yuga, the first solar year and the 
first luni-solar year begin early morning, on the first day of the 
solar and luni-solar month Sravana in its dark fortnight, when 
the sun has completed 46 spaces of the constellation Pusya, 
when the moon has completed o space of the constellation Abhijit, 
when the summer solstice begins and when the rainy season starts 
the preceding fortnight being the light half of the month Asadha. 


( F ) Digit = Tithi is y? J of a solar day, and the moon covers 

131 $4 i. e. ( 61 x 67 ) . ( 61 x 134 ) j 

1,1 — - = i. e. — spaces during one 

digit or one tithi, while the sun covers 9&J spaces in a tithi. In 
a luni-solar month, in SO digits , moon will cover 3955|^ spaces 
(or, 1 circle and 295]l§ spaces ) and sun would cover 295 spaces. 
Moon would return to its position -which means it will complete 
27 - r % 2 ¥ ( solar ) days when it would cover 3660 spaces in 27§f 


( G ) Spaoes: — The sun covers 10 spaces each solar day ; the 
moon covers 134 spaces each solar day. 

( H) Solstice points: — Sun begins summer solstice in the 47th 
space of Pusya, and the winter solstice in the o space of Abhijit. 

( I ) Equinoctial points: — Sun is in the Autumnal equinox at 
the end of 23rd space of Svati, and in the Vernal equinox at the 
end of 69th space of Asvinl. 

( J ) The sun covers 915 spaces from a solstice point to an 
equinox point or from an equinox point to the next solstice point. 
These points repeat five times in a Yuga. 
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( K) The moon covers 3 circles ( = 10980 spaces) and 1281 
spaces ( or 93 digits ) from one solstice point to an equinoctial 
point. So too from that point to the next solstice point. She 
begins with o space of Abhijit at summer solstice at the com- 
mencement of the yuga. Her lunar stations at those four moments 
every year in a Yuga do not repeat but change necessarily. 

( L ) Malamasa: — An expurgated solar month of x days after 
some years as Kautilya informs us. 



Table II For actual observations. 3ee star maps. 

( See Pillai and Kaye and other books of reference mentioned on pp. 148-49 also p. 161 ) 
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Note •' — Most of the description, colours and the number of stars are from the Jain texts which are at 
times supplemented from other observations. [ See Kaye-as also see PillaiiS. K.) “ Indian Ephemeries” Vo] 
X ( Introduction ) ; - and personal observations. See maps] The Modern equivalents will show very nearly 
these constellations. The Yog:atara are taken from several sources. They are not in the Jain texts as such. 
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Oi‘f. — [A.) The mouths here are solar months of 30^ (civil) days 

(B) Starting point of the first month is on the 1st day 
of yuga ) of the dark fortnight, of Sr&vana, early 
morning, 

(0) See table I, for other data, 10 spaces mean one 
solar day. 


Solar Month ; 

Constellations, 
unequal spaces 
which the sun 
covers in one so 
lar month(Com- 
pleted spaces) 

Total 

spaces 

Season 
begins & 
con- 
tinues 

Sign 

Stellar 

Observations 

Summer sol- 
stice begins 

I-Sravana 

srnror 

88 

3TTs$qT 67 

*TVr 134 

S?rfqRf5gTifr 16 

Total 305 

305 

Rainy 

srqf 

Oancer. 

II-BhSdrapa- 
da ( Prostha 
Fada) 

VRPT? 

( or fitg-qsf ) 

g^rq^ro.g-nfr 118 
3WBirr?»prrr 187 

Total 305 

610 

Leo 

i 


III-Asvin. 

(Asvayujah). 

or 31T»^T: ) 

3rTCTqrT?>gefr 141 
frn 134! 

T%nr 134| 

23 

Total 305,1 915 

Autumn. 

5TTfr 

Virgo. 

Autumnal 

IV-KSrttika 

ffrnr 44 

20 1 

3T3m*r 60 

! Total 305 

1220 


Libra 

Equinox 

V-Marga' 

sitrsa 

rrrn^frq 

t 74 

1 HTST 67 

V® 134 

30 

| Total 305 

i 

l 1525 

Mid- 

Winter 

ftFrt 

Scorpio 

| 


10 [ Annals. B. O- B I. ] 
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Solar Month 

Constellations, 
anequal spaces 
which the sun 
covers in one sc 
lar month( Com- 
pleted spaces) 

Total 

; spaces 

1 

i 

f 

Season 
jbeginsS 
i oon- 
i tinues 

1 

1 

Seller Observations 

Vl-Pausa 

-A 

'In 

iishrsT 104 

swrrarr 201 

Total 305 

1830 

Mid- 

Winter 

Sagitt- 

arius. 

Winter 

Solstice 

Begins 

VII-Mfigha 

irnr 

arftfsTn; 42 

«ra«r 134 

wftwr 129 

Total 305 

2135 

Winter. ,Oapric' 
r%!%? | orn 

l 

} 

viir-Phftig- 

una 

srftraT 5 

WTfTfW 67 

T?THr?rq^T 134 
99 

Total 105 

2440 

*t 

Aqua- 

rius 

1 

i 

I 

IX-Caitra 

V* 

grfTOWT?! 102 
fScfr 134 

aif^fl 69 

Total 305 

2745 

Vernal 

Pisces 

Vernal 

Equinox 

X-Vaislkha 

Niw 

3rfSgvfr 65 

67 

wfw 134 

friftrfr 39 

Total 305 

3050 

it 

Aries 

Xl-Jyestha 

(Jyestha- 

Mullya) 

(or 

) 

ii#hr 162 

'i’Rfi'T 134 

3TT?rf 9 

Total 305 

3355 

Hot J 

■ 


XII Asidha 

arm? 

airgrf 58 

201 

3*1 46 

Total 305 

3660 



u 

Gemini. 

The summer 

Solstice 

begins 

Then 

1 vmt eto. 



Then 

Rainy 

eto. 

Then 

Canoer 

eto. 
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Table 1Y Data as of Table III. 


Solar month 

iV on- Jain system 
constellation 
completed spaoes 
which the sun 
covers in a solar 
month. Equal 
space system. 

Total 

spaces. 

Season begins 
& continues. 

Sign Stellar. 

OB 

a 

0 

-u 

06 

> 

u 

ffi 

to 

JO 

0 

Summer sol* 
tice begins. 

I-Srfivana 

TO 

88 

3=rrs^qr 134 

j TO 8 

Total 305 

305 

I Rainy 
W 

. 

Cancer 

II-Bhadra 

Pada 

>TTST^[(or 

WT?) 

rnrr 5i 

ijrnfrr^gwr 134 
3rTTrfrr^ofr 120 

Toial 305 

610 

19 

1 Leo ' 

: 1 

j 1 

IIKAsvin. 
(5svayujah ) 

(or 3TT5gi5T:) 

134 

134 

23 

Total 305 915 

Autumn ; Virgo. 
5TTO j 

1 

1 

! 

) 

1 

Autumnal 

equinox 

IV-Karttika. 

fsmw 111 

r%5TfW 134 

ajfTTOT 60 

Total 305 

! 

1220 

M 

Libra. 

V-Mftrgaal- 

rsa. 

fftf 

STFriTT 

3T3*T«rr 74 

134 

*g! 97 

Total 305 

1525 

Mid- 

gPFfT 

Winter 

Scorpio 


Vl-Pausa 

qfa 

37 

134 

TO1TO 134 

Total 305 

! 

i 

1 

1830 I 

99 

Sagit- 

tarius 

Winter 

Solstice 

Begins 
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Solar month 
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nw 

3tptt%<i 42 

sq^nr 134 

wftsr 129 

Total 305 

IO 

CO 

I e* 

1 

Winter 

fSrfar 

Caprio- 

orn. 


VUI-Phalg- 

una. 

<?»T?3wr 

if?m 5; 

sranm 134! 

134' 

grrcroreprfr 32! 

Total 305* 2440 

M 

Aquari- 

us 

Pisces. 


IX-Caitra. 1 

%=T 

grTPrwgqrfr 102 
134 

srfenft 69 

Total 305 

2745: 

Vernal 

Vernal 

X-Vaisakha. 

%n?r 

3TT%?fr 65 

mm 134' 

1 06 

Total 305' 3050 


Aries. 

Equinox 

Xl-Jyestha 

(Jyestha- 

Muliya) 

W3 - 

(or 

28 

fn?#, 134 

134 

arrsrr 9 

Total 305 

3355 

Hot ifPSTT 

Taurus 


XII-Asadha 

srprre 

3TTsf 125 

134 

m 46 

Total 305 

3660 

• J 

Gemini 

The Summer 

Solstice 

aegins 

I Then 

srreor etc. 



Then iThen 
jCancer 

5"<TT etc. 1 etcJ 



ERRATA : STAR MAPS 


Following errors which have crept in the star maps ( in tran- 
scription for making blocks) need correction by the reader before 
the maps are used. 


Map No. Site-hours Errors Corrections Correct as in map No. 


1 

s# 

r 

w 



( Canopus 

Canopus 

s. 

r 

w 

4 

2 





^ranjre^ 



Polar Star 

Pole Star 

3 


srnrptr Canopus 

apfllp* Canopus 4 

3 

Eciipfic 

Ecliptic 



srrmsr 

^T%5T 

4 


*r?qrPT 




N ajor 

Major 



Mijar 

Mizar 



Corvnus 

Oorvus 

6 


Boofes 

Bootes 

7 


Arcturus 

(*T«) 

Arcturus* 

7 

4 

Above ?p=ra*rcr 


Put as in 3, to the 


the 5 stars 


five stars ( above 


Ecliphic 

Ecliptic 

server ) 


Boofes 

Bootes 

7 


a r 

mrr% 

3 


Atumnal 

Autumnal 

3 

5 

XX LV 

[ 3nfi*,q- ] 

8 


Ill Put Divine Day i%«r*r 
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Map, No« Site-hours Errors Corrections Correct m in map No. 


VIII 

Jeminorum 

Geminorum 


•1 

m 

(**) 

3 

!> 

STltfft 


3 

X 

W 

w 


xni/xiv 

(?**) 

) 

3 

99 99 

Boofes 

BOdtes 

7 

XII 

Corvis 

Cory us 

6 

XVII/ XV Ill-Put * before 

*<> in milky way, 
in tail of Scorpio. 


XIX 

3rrqr: 

[ 3TT<T: ] 



3n%rt^ 

srwSra: ( mm\ 


XX 


[r^r] 


XX/XXl 

' Put * s Delphin as in Map No. 8. 


XIX 

*k Vega 

*k 


It 

*Lyra 1 

^Lyra Vega 

7 

XX 

Put a third *y to in Milky way 7 

I 

Andrameda 

Andromeda 

5 

II 

*3Tr%sfr 

•< *3Tf%iTr 

5 
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Vedic Gods 
SI AR MAPS 


The 8 star maps ( with corrections of errors on pp. 173-4 ) will 
be found as follows : Nos. 1-4 p. 133, No. 5-p. 118, No. 6-p. 136, 
No. 7-p. 126 and No. 8-p. 144. For the Greek alphabet see p. 161. 

These maps will help students of Vedic literature and of all 
other Indian and non-Indian religious or semi religious literature 
to visualise the heaven with reference to various hymns and gods. 
They will bring out vividly the associations of seasons with 
( stellar ) asterisms and their regent gods ; tlieir associations 
with seasons such as the Vernal and Autumn, with the Vernal 
equinox ( maps nos. 8 , 5 ), the Autumnal equinox ( maps nos. 6 , 7, 
3, 4 ) and the Summer solstice ( maps nos. 1. 2, 4, 6 ) ; their 
associations with the happenings in nature and in human 
life, with several phenomena of rainy season ( map no. 6 ) and 
with the harvest ( map no. 7 ) , the sacrifices and other regulated 
activities of Autumn ( maps. nos. 7, 6, ). The old conceptions 
will be better understood with these associations. 

Maps nos. 5-8 give the 28 Indian Zodiaoai constellations 
and several other stars and star groups. Maps 3-4 give the 
Saptarsis, no. 6 the Hydra; map no 3 the Pole Star, nos. 4-6 
star Sirius, the Dog, and nps. 4-5 the star Agastya-Canopus-A 
Argo Navis. The regent Gods are stated in brackets [ J along 
with the asterisms. 

The Hydra, the Virtra-Ahi-the international Dragon, the 
Biblical serpent, the Danava, the Raksasa and the Evil 
genius in various names and under various imageries in all 
lores will be seen ( map no. 6 ) with the Vedic 100 “ forts ” 
-the Hundred “ brothers ’ ’ of the MahSbhSrata and as the 
Ravana of the Ramayana, spreading itself from the Summer 
Solstice to the Autumnal equinox, from the asterism Silesa 
(embracing the Equator) the classical Rahu, to its termin- 
ator the Svati-with the grouping of Hasta and Citra ast- 
•Jisms in this conneotion-and Saptarsi ( map No 3 ) with 
Canopus ( maps nos. 4, 5 ). The last one is one of the mighty 
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forces which suppress this Evil and it is variously represent- 
ed as Visnu, Krsna, as KSrttikeya and GaneSa, as Her- 
cules, to name a few of the Divinities and heroes figuring 
out of the grace of this star Oanopus-Agastya. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute is to be congra- 
tulated for extending to the readers the facility of these maps. 
Without such materials at the disposal of the public, the remarks 
of Alberuni ( para 38) would still persist,- The maps do admit of 
greater precision, refinement, improvements, coloring of some 
stars and various arrangements to help students for their astro- 
nomical studies. They have yet to be supplemented by authentic 
maps of the latitudes of Ujjain and Kashmir to show the position 
of heaven at the daily and at the heliacal rising and setting hf 
several stars and star groups. For the present we have to fall back 
upon individual observations with all their shortcomings. 

To convert the stellar value or better, the Light value into the 
Time value for human cravings and purposes, the Sahku-the 
Gnomon has to bs looked to. Maps Nos. 1-2 will show it. For 
better illustrations see Kaye. More of this will b ■ found in the 
Vedio Gods •* -V-RudralKall ” in the coming numberf s) o' the 
Annals. Rudra as Sanku (and Sirius ) with the “Kali” as the 
Light in its most prime and modern form is pointed out therein. 
The laws of Manu and of Moses and of Ysjnavalkya have srown 
around this Sanku, evolved out of continuity of thoughts and 
practices around this central figure. 
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[ K Prakrea Treatise on Metres 


By 

Prof. H. D. Velanrar, m. a. 


nfqt gwr wf > %wnf *re*rr hstt i 

3TSf ftRH*T l fflt wr H PT HTTW II ? II 
[ tHTO rn hhh: I 'tHT^TH ?r mi I 

3TSTH 35WT THT^HTT I ^HRlt ^5T H W. HTTHHT; II * II 

rwtt: ^»*rrarT: ^nfRtt f it : 

hht f^TTTit TJrnr srfirsitit 1 fi %h t^t ^ih . i are mre ; i 

WllmiWf ^Rr: HHHT H HHT ^f: tRUT 

tf? m4 I*T*f *. I 3TTT5TTf| v SI M o5THT T# WZ&R T fr^TgHgTT? - 

frwr smn q«rr i *«tftht i n srnisrcg i wftht i n <rnr%- 

rrfnr^^Tft^n: ht^t gr f^a i ^ r^T ?th ff y qre r q : i f ^ H Tr^ra^i^r q ri 

3TW <n^T I TOSTV-WT 

w i H?ft grTHr ^^ f H ^r i m wt: i ?«tttht i^ nwrHgT^r i h rimf: 
WTHHT I 

h f%q T a r qf ? ra i t? q I Hf«r#3*rq ?# ffr ii R n 

[ H^gr T*rarRHHT^«rH q i h? ^j^rw figr: irm] 

H^HHT^nmtW: WT«P. q-^q- *jpJT 

*qRH HflsTH qirat 2fft^“<f%^ ftgrr 5RRH II H 1) 

3TP T THr % ^T WTOtut l g^^q^-or *f 3THHT®r II * II 

[ 3 nwf^qrr TO I q n Fd lft H II ^ II ] 

11 [ Anaals, B. 0 . R. I. ] 
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p«ri ^r»nriTT%^T iftii 

TOMPwajrr i ^ p sht frf qpPT u V n 

[ P^TP$rip?F?TJlT I p: urfswr II V II 

^m’TT^rsrTnsTTf rapt ^r^rm^iTHr p: p*#^^*;* 
srrjrg-^^rwnr irrpfi%wflrrf^p mf^qr^RT i m t%vtt 'preftprRST^r 

m i ^r% p n h ii 

[ w ’crN^nr I m ^mjj: parcrfr p: n h n ] 

*rataTr?W3TW raiis^r: *ttt p: m tri^r pr^rff^: i p- 
#wr i pr JTTTgfhrf^vrr n h ii 

rifT pr qrqwfr i tp^prof tr=rp 11 $ n 
[ <t«tt pr. ’Trpp: I jrfrrenj; n 5 u 

PT pr: fpFpf: p=^F pY- 

nm^?TT|Ppt^ I «U !^^pfTr«T^: I fpfr qTXSTP^ftvTT Ii ^ || 

^pprnr^qrra-TRqT 11 v$ u 

[ ^drpnnpn - gr^rm^T u o u 

aipf^r ii vs n 

srppr =^T?p%ofr n c n 

[ 3TPT-3TT n « ii ] 

fpTrT%?r^T *nw- 

f*pft II <5 || 

3tptt*tt?^rt i p ^ m n % u 

[ srtr^rpt^TftTT: i ptfsr trr ^r%uTrr%^r u <* n ] 
3T%^nTt\crr#^T^TSTt prtrp ppnpprsrr&sfr: ^ p*?=r 
m n 1 n T^^:5r^^ni n 


sr gr p?f ii 

mr?f #a[nr pfrr ^p=rr?i% or 1 
h p irTfiro ii \° ii 
[ ^ipwptot gr i 
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srfotrn* 1 

tottot^t jrr«rrcm 11 11 

qTlfTOrsgrcTfi^sr '^rRr^rffsr# «rr TTOnroffaTOtf i%Tf$ 

gR[^rR*T^^r^ffT irr«rn?Jr 11 ?« 11 

^fRgrq-ffl STO^TOTT ^fsSPTTf? I 

*rrf? TO’TO^rf? 11 1\ 11 

[ p , ^to*wtow 1 

%T%a£eT%arfa%TO?rr 11 U 11 ] 

www ’tto wwm ?fto: to*thp% HTOTr*TOr^r w- 

ww jtto: 1 srurr^rg??^ prni^TT i f|g- afrf ?r grot- 

W^Tf^^TJT^ ^rf^rfOTT: I TO^TO $W. I ff^jJ^PTSTJ- 

Rt^rh'^%: qTRwTfrft^rm^rar fft 1 

t to^ : it 


: 1 

3T? ^Tr«TTTt 5ff W II55JTT%I%r I 
^mT to ^ pTforfr %$ t^it qq 11 \ 11 

[ 3 T«r spRrreir TOgifroqnTqTORTOT 1 
to*tt TOT«ronff sy*?Tt ^ totot q?r II $ II ] 

arorTOR ststhth ( ) srerrft ^rmf^^rTt^TT^rw: 1 tow 

qwrTOqwrt^aw ^TT%|rr^TRTO 1 tJT^grw ^th *rr ^t ; 

srgfror wTOw ^TO? ^ q req r TO T l ?g-q; 1 rr - 

^ ^nfafTOTORTORr imnr toothtt- 
1 TOtfrowrc: Sr^RrarRiR tttot 1 
HTTOsronr: 1 to irtot. TOTTrororro *f: » ? 11 
to *nTTOTOTTOnr — 


RTOT3TT ^fqrf TOT £5 TOf Sf 3Tf q <5g I 
TOTTO JTT TOtJT gs^TO f ^TfT??nfr II R II 
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[ f%WT TOT: p* WTW * * ^ | 

^qfr=T 5*: <T«TTt|; <pfrlTTOraTOR: II R II 

f%wr#?rrr=rr ^^TTWrr i TlrewfrrsTi ur? 

SSg *s>TFq- pr: ^TJTTSn pT%: pf fFKRT: I *T« TT ^ajpit STTsTmT 
3Tf: fTrft I S S 3RT SWT S T? R SrTT pR* TTJTST5TJ 

s reamq i K p pro rtsth prf i *t«tt «R*nf stwott p^sw. i 

5 5 S rTrT: SWTg IWTTg R tnW^<R«TTg *T WRTT p*TOT*rT 3T£ 
| RTr: TR T'TRp I TO<TR gTOWTOT^lT p^^TTR 

^I^ttoth? s^rpts?: i <t*t tor prefer: wrm t%to wgf^r- 

STORT ^WTf^pTS: SWRg pTWV pf fRR?: I TO I TR x x 
RTV#?T WTrfRT TORt §RT: I ^ll 


WTtfRT M S^THTHT I 

qra6#srif q-JTTqr f #2T TSrf TS^T I 

:4srarWsrrsT trt tow <rRWwr n ^ it 

[ q%TOW P fHgOTT few p I 
^-STTRWWIW: TOT RTsTTOTT WtHW II ^ II ] 

prstt ststw: tor qw?r #n i fwtf qw #^r i f^gorf raw 
q* #rr i rpmr: TO^rprfRi a RrwmTOqTwiRrwRr: <trwto i 
3RRTRRfT TOTO f t ^R cRTTOT <T2f ^RTgOTT WTO I 3TTO WW- 

towwwf^^rwwt <rjrt wro i stothw wtnFRp. <T^«TOwfRR 

gwrpT TOrt wto i 3R?wqtpr^ 

SHTWf WTO I qWpRsTTR I WTrTOWfiRg WRrT: I 

[ 5TH ^fp^of ^HT^nr: i ?m wflpf^w wfi%w totp* i 3 


BRIEF NOTES 

[ Hetna. = Hemacandra a Chandonusasana, ,N. S. P. edition, 1912. ] 
1 1. Com : — 3P*T§ar<R: etc. The stanza is by Siddhasena. See 
Hema. p. l l /il-12. 

I. 4. Com : — %qRTOnfi[® The stanza seems to be reproduced 
from Hema. p. l b /9. 

I. 5. Com : — «*Rf?T etc. See Hema. p. l b /14-16. 

I 8. Com r— for the whole discussion of Yati, of. Hema, p. 
S‘/Uff. 
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II. 3. Com sn?r srtfr etc. cf. Hema. p. 43 a /20ff. 

is properly a Sanskrit metre with four lines, accord- 
ing to Hema. p. ? b /19~20. 

II. 8. Com sprrarr 5rr%nr etc. The same are quoted at Hema. 
p. 2? b /L 5ff. 

II. 9. Com • — T«UT etc. These seem to be reproduced 

from Hema. p. 28 b /l-3. 

II. 20. Com . — fffsmftsrr: etc. This is quoted from Hema. 

p. 26 a 8. 

II. 22. Com for far, fTiaSifr and , cf. Hema. 

p. 32 a /l ; 33 a /8 : 32 a . 9 , 32 b /10 Obviously, Hemacandra does not 
consider these metres to be the ‘ derivatives’ of for the 

derivatives of and TT^JTRcTR', see Hema. p.3l b /18-20 and 33 b /2-14 

II. 23. Com 1% srrtaft etc; cf. Hema. p. 35 b /l-2. 

II. 25. Com RWto cf. Hema. p. 37 a /4-7. 

II. 31. Com : — cnf ^^ 1 %: o c f. Hema. p. 38 b /8-18. 

II. 32. Com •* — vr^rnforo The stanza is from Svayarnbhu ( IV. 
36 ) ; but Hema. also quotes it at p. 37 b /4-5. 

3r*TCft5!Te and both quoted at Hema. p. 38 a /7-8. 

II. 33. Ccm : — sr? cf. Hema p. 34 b /8. 

*r*TT etc. All examples that follow are obvi- 
ously reproduced from Hema. p 34 b /9ff. I have not been able to 
understand some of them correctly ; hence I have not translated 
them. The variants offered by Hema. are not very helpful. Our 
readings often seem to be better. 

II. 34. Corn : — The example of sfhnro? is quoted from Hema. 
p. 37 b /7-8 by tht author of Kavidarpana himself. 

II. 35. Com : — 3F£ etc. quoted from Hema. p. 34 a /2-3. 

II. 37. Com : — o quoted from Hema. p. 34 b /14— 17. 

IV. 40. also quoted at Hema. p. 7 a /L8. 

IV. 103. This is=Svayambhu I. 140. 

IV. 10 J. Com cf. Hema, p. 18 a /’17. 

XV. 122. Com Many of these illustrations are also found in 
Hemacandra ; of. p, 22 a , 22 b . 
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Index of the Prakrta and the Apabhrarhsa metres 
in the Kavidarpana, Ch. II. 


sntsrr II. 21. 
snraripf II. 15. 

II. 26. 
ii. 9. 

¥fTf^ II. 17. 

3ra*rrT?r II. 9. 

37f%3rr It. 20. 

T'sfnr# II. 16. 

See and 9%. 

II. 37. 

9% II. 2. 
jprstr See <R5Tf. 
qftnfofrar II. 32. 

W§* II. 2. 
wsfc II. 23. 

II. 22. 

II. 23. 

*rrm II. 4 to 8. 
ifh3 II. 9. 

Wetl II. 29 to 31. 
wns&m II. 24. 

/%5[T II. 20. 

ir. 17. 

^(frf+wfTs) II. 34. 
far*r#r II. 36, 37. 

II. 15. 

%fr II. 24. 
it'rfU'TOF (nrtrsr + mw + ifrfjt) IL36. 1 


i i%*nfr II. 35-37. 
qsfrrlNjr II. 22. 
q^R^r%?TT II. 14. 
qtfTjpra II. 20. 

(Hnrr+s&ra) II. 33. 
*r%srr II. 2l. 
mpronTPr II. 22. 
wsFnmriT II. 14. 
nmr%r>r II. 18. 

| srrarr II. 27 28 
j nrsrnrntr IL 19. 

jpFffnr# II. 21. 
i II. 3. 

*fTSeesrc$. 

[ Kin II. 14. 

I TOW? II. 23. 

II. 25. 

*** II. 2 1. 

*re$=tfr II. 35. 

snss^JT it. 25. 

' ?nr^rrr%Fr II 20. 
fg-^T^II. 19. 
sfrew II. 34. 

I II. 33. 

I wftf •* II. 16. 

See 'TCJTf. 

II. 9. 


APPENDIX 

The following aTe the definitions of the various metres in 
Nandisena’s Aiitasantistava, given by Jinaprabhasuri in his com- 
mentary on it. See Intro, p. 5. According to him they are from 
Savidarpana. See last stanza. The verses are also edited by W. 
Schubring in Zeitsohrift Fur Indologie und Iranistik, 1923, p 182 ff, 

nnr TTrrra^ iron nw i 

y* re a<r * n m « ? n 
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fror ?t p fTr«r ?r m & n ^ ms t ' 

fq ^ srg; arg- wr nifT ti q 11 
^WRT 5T| q^RTT HtTTT 3TT fw TqftpT I 
nrrr^TR ?§■ fpf 11 3 » 

T^FT ^ *T5p«T 'RrW |^^r«jq- | 

5 °T P ^TTW fWTJT RHf q%?TT II y II 
|f% wm ’TT3T HHT pit W'V I 

^fart ^nmr ^srt ^irofr ?r pp *rprn|t 11 h it 
^rstf Tpr Tprestm 1 
RRRTTtof 33T fa *10l4 fa It % It 

^fcPTOTt ^TJT^V Tf^argr'TR^risT' 

P ^SP'floroonr ps *r #qm<Jr wrqff II « n 
f i ft *mftf tirarmit srmrmpr ^ qqr snq- 

-pfr tJTrP* I 

H^nTrnjp HfTf %-^3W*rT-^r-rT^W|P*ff I 

^FSRpTT rT^fooi jqTTpPT p t£f H 8 It 
?nrorfrr srfpnfr Jnrarraif ^fps *r s*rari*nT i 
prrc^ aforet TT^iTf^^i u So it 

■ft apt gfwrr gj re f grag-agga w i 
rcpqp pf pyqpTgprT it 

2THJT f3T§p 3T^T^3it ijV It ?S l| 

spf JP to* 3 W 2 |®ips w Hfq- I 
gfw hpt *p? TcraiftipT ii \R <i 
Hirfd|«f|p3Tr 3TT?|t 1 

gfw ^rp f^Tf^nr II S3 II 

gwf^^g-jrflirofr ^arpiraft ^sr gp r q r t ^ i 
prPraiT rTgr toott ^jrofr p fj% sn^rafi n ?# h 
qtpp^fwr pn=r ^roff w‘ i 
rt*m sp^m ar# 3 t?jt fro* ^ * t 
33 H tot *nr«fr n ?h ii 

HJroft jirofr srfp ’Tirofr sjmfr ? pgp pq t 
pfftq gtPRrtitq ii H n 

^qq-qf rifT qrf pm t 
ST? T%lk?RRm K II S® II 
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gwwg nrgfrs qr ^ -Rtr worworworgn 1 
gfw orrorf ^i%nndTnro smrtr 11 ?<s u 
wgfrn orrnr nwtnnnTsn 1 
f%^T 5 RwrTo 5 T 5 H worg #tf*r 3 Tgg 11 n 11 




Hf*r 


1 


nfn wort srgjn grrg#t n 

’rint s?t 11 *\ 11 

ggWT II ^ II 
’Ttfrt 3 gp- qt nnn gnn gn gn ant 1 



q-^ ^rfnt wr 3 ft 11 5*3 11 

wort gwt tw #^ftr 11 h 

WW?n T% 5 Tq-s?^ftr 3 T ' 3 TT 0 T II II 


rer nw ^ wwarfnt nrn 11 ^ n 

?«Torcf ^n% 5 ^ w*r ?fR<? n swgnwf 1 
gnte wwnrnt ottj ( 11 xvS 11 

wommpTTr n wot ntem nr t 

wofr won raftra 3 wr nrersnsw mor n w 

*s » ^S ~ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

l^rgjj^ g^ar nsgff nrgn w$ 11 ^ n 

won wort wort wwwort wg gwt i 
g r mw onf ni wrr 3 rg<nn 11 3 ° 11 
a m -wo n wort wm wort n nrergr gwt 1 
worgt t n w 3 T^r niTTO^T^ mor 11 11 


wofr WOIWST rfjgr «5T%n?T 3WT II 3* II 


^M^fea^rtn^ T g : n^rof n orgw nwgft 1 n gffft’ orf* ngrg: 
#roprr?[r:- 

ot nt <ft Jn%n^ n ~ m nf ; HT : 

*w# ^wrmcTgft nr nTo?«m%nT git 11 33 11 


3m wt ’i-p*""^-' 
v&rrwk 


ar«rwrw wot: 

*N f S *\ 

n gnr i 


?r«nf<t gn- 


arn^T wofr srgsn trwf? ngmtftrciT gr? 11 3V 11 
nrnoT Tj^nrfng mtt 1 * 
wgpnm w 11 ? is 



For the rest, see Peterson’s Report, HI, p. 231. 



EPIC STUDIES' 


By 


V. S. StJKTHANKAR 

V. Notes on Mahabharata Commentators 
§ 1. Chronological Notes. 

A necessary complement to a critical study of the MahabhSrata 
is an intensive study of the commentaries of the Mahabharata, 
of which there is quite a large number preserved still, mostly in 
manuscript form. Among the scholiasts who have written com- 
mentaries on the Mahabharata — either on the whole, or only on 
selected parts of the Great Epic — are • ( 1 ) Anantabhatta, ( 2 ) 
Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Ananda, ( 4 ) Caturbhuja( misra ), ( 5 ) Jagadlsa- 
cakravartin, ( 6 ) Devabodha, ( 7 ) N Ilakantha, (8) MahSnanda- 
purna, (9) Yajna-Narayana, (10) Ratnagarbha, (11) Rama- 
kimkara, ( 12 ) Ramakrsna, ( 13 ) Ramanuja, ( 14 ) Laksmana, ( 15 ) 
Varada, (16) Vadiraja, (17) Vidyasagara, (18) Vimalabodha, 

( ly ) Sarhkaracarya, (20) Srinivasa, (21), Sar vajfia-N £r ay ana, 
and (22) Srstidhara. Very little is at present known about 
these commentators : only very few of them have been, so far, 
published. The only collective study made of these com- 
mentaries is by Holtzmann in Das Mahabhanta , Vol. 3, pp. 67 ff., 
and that was in 1897, that is, nealy forty years ago. The material 
at his disposal was very scanty, and so are his notes. 

But the study of these commentaries must be now taken up 
more seriously, not so much for the sake of the explanations 
contained in the commentaries — though even the glosses of a 
commentator like Devabodha &r6 extremely important — as for 
the readings and pathantaras recorded in them ; because, most of 

i For the first instalment of the series, cf. JBBSAS ( NS ). 4. 157ff. ; the 
following three have appeared in these Annals, Vol. 11, pp. 165-191, 259-283, ; 
Vol. 16, pp. 90-114. — The substance of the present study ( No. V) was com- 
municated to the International Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 1931. 

12 I Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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the commentaries are older — some very much older — than our 
manuscripts ; and therefore the documentation of these readings 
by the commentators takes ns back a stage further in our in- 
vestigation of the history of the epic. 

The usefulness of these commentaries is, however, consider- 
ably diminished by the fact that we know next to nothing about 
these commentators themselves. In particular, we lack informa- 
tion about their dates, which are not easy to fix in Indian litera- 
ture. Even if the dates cannot be determined, it would be a great 
help if we could fix their relative chronology. An attempt is 
made in the following pages to fix, to start with, the relative 
chronology of some of the more important Mah&bharata com- 
mentators. 

A fixed point in the eregetioai literature centering round the 
Mbh. is furnished by Nllakantha, who until lately was consider- 
ed, at least in India, as the most trustworthy guide for the ex- 
position of the Great Epic, and about whose date there is not 
much doubt. The available personal data about him has been 
put together by Wilhelm Printz in the biographical note on 
Nllakantha appended to his Berlin dissertation entitled Bhasa- 
worter in Nilakarttka s Bharat abhavadipa und in auderen Sanskrit- 
kommentarend Nllakantha, according to his own statements, 
was a Maharastra Brahmin of the Gautama Gotra, with the 
surname Caturdhara ( modern Chaudhari ), eldest son of Govinda 
Suri and Phullambika, residing at Kurparagrama (modern Eopar- 
gaon ) on the Godavari. Nllakantha wrote his commentary on 
the Mbh. and on the Gapesagita < a section of the Ganesapurana ) 
in Benares, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 3 the 
latter ( Ganesagita ) being composed in A. D. 1694. ? 

In the beginning of his commentary on the Mbh., Nllakantha 
tells us that before writing his commentary, the Bharatabhava- 
dlpa, he had compared many ( bahuu ) copies of the Mbh., collect 

1 Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung, Vol. 44, pp, 69-109: 
see particularly p. 70 f. 

a He was apparently a prot6gd of Anupasiiiiha, who was a contemporary 
of Shah Jahaa. 

s The year of composition is.given as Saihvat 1750. The name of the com- 
mentary is GapapatibhSvadipika. Of. the name of his Mbh. commentary, 
BhSratabhSvadipa ; see next note. 
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ed together from different parts of 1 ndia ( vibhinnadesyan ) in 
order to ascertain the correct reading^ patham agryam ) and also 
consulted older commentaries. 1 We accordingly find that he 
frequently mentions variant readings and “ additional ” pas- 
sages found in the versions consulted by him, and he cites the 
explanations given by older scholiasts f information, scanty 
though it be, of immense interest and value for the history of the 
received text. 


( i ) Devabodha and Sarvaj ha- N dray ana. 

In marked contrast to Nilakantha stands Devabodha, whom 
I regard as probably the oldest and therefore the most important 
commentator of the Mbh. He is extremely reticent about him- 
self and his predecessors, but is cited or mentioned by several 
commentators, who must therefore have lived after him. One of 
such-suceessors of Devabodha was Sarvajna-Narayana. Sarva- 
jfia’s Bharatarthaprakasa has fortunately been preserved, though 
it is not definitely known whether his commentary on all the 
eighteen parvans of the Mbh. is now available. His commentary 
on the Virata and the Udyoga has already been published by 
Mahadeva thastri Bakre. v The Bombay Government MSS. Col- 
lection ( No. 180 of 1891-95 ) contains a fragment of his comment- 
ary on the &.di, comprising merely the first adhyaya with the 
beginning of the second ; while the Madras Government Collec- 
tion ( No. 2169 ) contains another fragment which lacks the 
beginning. In the colophon of the latter MS., Sarvajna is styled 
paramahamsa-parwrajakdcdrya ; he was therefore a samnyasin. 

Now Sarvajna explicitly refers to Devabodha in the beginnin g 
of his commentary on the Udyoga •' 

swr snxsrinpnFur 

ppfh 4 11 

¥rrr?i»T!srfnr: w 

2 Cf. my Adiparvan ( Poona 1933 ), Prolegomena, pp. LXVff. 

3 The Virataparvan was published in 1915, and the Udjogaparvan in 
1920, by the Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay. 

Read ? 
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This stanza is curiously enough not found in the commentary 
of Sarvajna as printed in the Gujarati Press edition of the 
Udyoga, but occurs in both the MSS. of the vork in the Bombay 
Government Collection ( deposited at the Institute j, bearing Nos. 
33 of A 1879-80 and 168 of 1884-87 respectively. The priority of 
Devabodha is, however, independently established by another 
direct reference to Devabodha in the b<5dy of the published com- 
mentary itself, to which my attention was recently drawn by my 
friend and oolleague Professor 8ushil Kumar De of Daoca Univer- 
sity, who is editing the Udyoga for the Institute. In ^'arvajna’s 
comment on B. 5. 96. 41 ( on p. 327 of the Gujarati Printing Press 
edition ), we find : 

otnwtp nretar 1 

4Nr 3^rf?rr 11 

fra 1 %t%w gfw* 1 1 

This quotation can unfortunately not be verified ; for in the 
very old Bengal Asiatic Society’s palm-leaf MS. ( No. 3399 ) of 
the unpublished commentary on the Udyoga by Devabodha the 
corresponding folio is missing ! But there is no reason to doubt 
its authenticity. 

This establishes Devabodha s priority to Sarvajna. We there- 
fore get 

Series 1 : Devabod h a — S arv a j h a 

Now this Sarvajna-NSiayana must be identical — as has in- 
deed been assumed by Jolly, 8 Bfthler,* Holtzmann,* and others’' — 
with the Sarvajna- NSrSy ana (also called NSriyana-Sarvajna ). 
the author of the Manvarthavrtti or Manvarthanibandha, a 


1 This important passage was verified by me in a MS. of Sarvajfia’s com- 
mentary deposited at the Institute, namely, Bombay Government Collection 
No. 33 of A 1879-80 (fol. 194° . 

* Tagore Lectures , p. 11 ; passage cited in Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, 
p. 126. Cf. also Recht und 6’itte, p. 31. 

* The Laws of Manu, S. B. E., vol. 23, p. cxx. 

4 Das MahUbhhrata und seine Theile, Kiel 1894, 3. Band, p. 71 f. 

* Cf. Kane, History of Dharma&Uscra , Poona 1930, vol. I, pp. 157, 708. 
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well-known commentary on the Manusmrbi, published by V. N. 
Mandlik. 1 * * The assumed identity cf the two commentators at 
present rests, it is true, merely on the identity of the names, but 
can scarcely be regarded on that account as doubtful. It is hardly 
conceivable that there were two different Harvajna-N Stay anas, 
both commentators of well-known works on Dharmad&stra like 
the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti. 

The date of Sarvajna has been fixed on the basis of certain 
quotations. 8 Buhler cautiously remarks that Sarvajna-Narayana 
“ oannot have written later than in the last half of the fourteenth 
century, ” :i but the recent researches of Kane tend to show that 
Sarvajna flourished between A. D. 1100 and 1300. 4 5 * 

( ii ) Arjunamisra . s 

Both Devabodha and Sarvajna are mentioned and cited sever- 
al times by the Bengali commentator Arjunamisra, the manner in 
which Arjunamisra refers to Devabodha suggesting that in his 
time Devabodha’s commentary possessed an established reputa- 
tion. These references are as follows : 

( a ) In the foreword to his scholium ( Bombay Govt. Coll. No. 
30 of A 1879-80 = Da 1 of the Critical Edition ), Arjuna pays hom- 
age to his predecessors, citing by name several of them. 
Devabodha, he mentions with special reverence, whose com- 
mentary ( among others ) he had carefully studied before writ- 
ing his own commentary on the Mbh. : 



Worth noting is the fact that in the long series of names of 
BhSr&tacaryas cited by Arjuna at the beginning of the above 
extract, the first four names Vyasa and Vaisampayana, Devabodha 

1 Manava-Dharma- iSdstra, Bombay 1886. 

? Cf. R. G- Bhandarkar’s Report on the Search for Skt. MSS. for 1883-84, 
P. 62. 

S, Buhler, op. cit. p. cxxix. 

4 Kane, op, cit . p, 157. 

5 See also my paper on Arjunamisra in the Sir J. J. Modi Commemora- 

tion Volume, p. §63. 
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and Sarvajfia have been recited in the correct order of precedence 
and chronology, a point to which we shall return in the sequel. 

( b ) Arjuna mentions the Aearyas again in the list of his ( im- 
mediate and remote ) “ Gurus ”, placing this time Devabodha 
at the head of the list, which ends with the name of his father, 
who ( as we know from other sources ) was a well-known reciter 
( pathaka )’ of the Mbh. : 

?rprru«TPKr fqrrr =sr grsnr jot 11 

( 0 ) In the short introduction which prefaces his commentary 
on the Virata/ Arjuna twice mentions Devabodha, once to 
give expression to the high esteem in which Arjuna holds 
him and again to record his gratefulness to his illustrious pre- 
decessor : 

«f^^rgqrrg[Tf^fn^r'T% 5 r^fir^r 1 
T%?s<?shftr%r n 

(d) Finally, while commenting on 1 . 143.34 (a difficult 
stanza, giving a fanciful derivation of the name Ghatotkaca ), 
Arjuna mentions two readings, which had both won the approval 
of Devabodha : 

STvrraftr sic )tOT?OT 1 * 

These two readings are in fact mentioned by Devabodha ? vide 
fol. 37 b of theBaroda MS. of Devabodha’s commentary on the Adi. 

The above extracts taken together indisputably prove that 
Arjunamisra was posterior to both Devabodha and Sarvajna- 
Narayana. Adding the name of Arjunamisra to Series 1, we get 

$ eries 2 ; D e v a b o d h a~ 8 a r v a j il a- A r j u n a m i s r a. 

Some faint light on the question of the age of Arjunamisra is 
thrown by a dated MS. of Avjuna's commentary listed by the late 
MM. Haraprasada Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second 

1 See my “ Arjunamisra, ” p. 566. 

2 Gujarati Printing Press edition, p. 1 ( right column ). 

s H ead ? 
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Series, Vol. I ( Calcutta 1900 ), p. 298 ( MS. No. 295 ). The late 
Mahamahopadhyaya reported that it was a carefully written 
palm-leaf MS. of Arjuna’s commentary on the Moksadharma, 
called MoksadharmarthadipikS, written in archaic Bengali cha- 
racters and belonging, apparently, to Babu Saradaprasanna 
Ghose of Kelomal, Tamluk. The MS. gave the date of writing 
as Saka 1456 ( ca, a. d. 1534. )’ 

I may here draw attention to some stanzas added by the copy- 
ist, which are to the effect that already at the time when the copy 
was made, correct MSS. of Arjuna’s commentary were a Tarity 
even in Bengal, the home of the commentator, which can only be 
explained by assuming, as pointed out already by Mahadeva 
Shastri Bakre that there was a considerable interval of time be - 
tween the two. The stanzas I am referring to are : 

t^TTk^r srr^T5T?m qrsTsvfvvrq u 

The date Saka 1456 ( ca. A. D, 1534 ) is then the lower limit 
of the, age of Arjuna, but the date of Arjuna, if we rely on the in- 
formation vouchsafed by the copyist, must be long prior to 
A. D. 1534. 

( Hi ) Nilakaritha. 


We return to Niiakantha, who is the next great Mbh. commen- 
tator, and who cites or mentions Devabodha, Sarvajna-Narayana 
and Arjunami^ra, noc indeed in the introduction to his comment- 
ary on the Mbh., where he mentions a number of his “ Gurus”, 
but elsewhere in the course of his well-known scholium. Here 
are the references. 

( a ) While commenting on 1. 158. 14, a stanza with numerous 
variants, Niiakantha cites an old variant of the entire stanza, 
mentioning Devabodha in that connection. 

q 5r%arr vr a ^ 1 

qiapsontr 1 % at asvafo u 


1 The reference is given in the Gujarati Printing Press edition of the 
VirSfcaparvan, Introduction, p. 6. 
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ifn snifter: *rr3ft %sr^hrrf^f*tsqfwr?r?«rni. \ 1 

It is worthy of note that Nllakantha regards the variant as 
ancient, owing to its having been explained by “ Devabodha and 
others He must therefore oonsider Devabodha as an ancient 
authority. 

What Nllakantha regards as ancient is of course a matter 
for speculation. Nevertheless I do not think that Nllakantha 
would have used the word prQcina in connection with Devabodha 
unless the interval between them was at least three or four 
centuries. 

In passing it may be mentioned that this reference to Deva- 
bodha by Nllakantha is yet another instance of the practice of 
mentioning names of Actryas honoris causa ( pUjdrtham ), 8 beoause 
the reading cited by Nllakantha is probably not that of Deva- 
bodha at all, who to judge by the lemmata in his commentary 
must have had before him a stanza differing from the correspond- 
ing stanza of the Critical Edition, merely in reading iakundh for 
kuyapah of the Critical Edition ( 1. 158. 14 ). The third pada of 
the stanza as oited by Nllakantha is certainly the reading of the 
T G version, found otherwise only in three conflated N MSS., and 
in a fourth one written in the margin ; while the last p&da was 
found by me only in four MSS. ( K 2 B? M3. S ) of my critical 
apparatus, one of them ( B3 ' having as a matter of fact the 
reading of our text in the margin'. It is therefore most im- 
probable that Devabodha had commented on the particular 
variant version cited by Nllakantha, and it is really doubtful to 
me whether Nllakantha had at all Devabodha ’s commentary be- 
fore him. Devabodha is referred to by Nllakantha merely as one 
of the ancient Acfiryas. 

(b) While commenting on B. 7. 82. 2, Nllakantha notices a 
variant interpretation of madhuparkika given by Devabodha ; 

( c ) Nllakantha’ s reference to Sarvajna will be found in his 
comment on B. 5. 40. 10 ( Gujarati Printing Press ed. , p. 131 ) : 

1 This passage was already oited by me in the Critical Edition of the 
AdiparVafc, p. 666. 

* Cf. ZBMG. Vol. 66 ( 1912 ), p. 541 f. 
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1 wnrflfW 5fTT5T4im: I 3%OTT3r& 55Tjt «n<NOF I 
and again in the same adhyaya, a few stanzas further on ( B. 5. 
40. 26 ), we find : 

^firafoifnfa 1 *mqvr; i <n%>cfa3f 

fira^q - 1 # # arrerovsner: 1 

A reference to Sarvajna’s commentary printed in the same 
work ( p. 131 f. ) will show that all these explanations do as a 
matter of fact occur in the commentary of Sarvajna, while they 
are not met with in any of the three other commentaries print- 
ed there. 

( d) For Nllakantha ’s mention of Arjunamisra, I may draw 
attention to Nllakantha’s comment on B. 3. 291. 70, a stanza at 
the end of the RamopakhySna, where he mentions various 
explanations of the word jaruthya, among them the one given by 
Arjunamisra, whom he mentions by name: 

sTf^wnr rlf»pRf%oTrf^^r 1 

These various extracts establish the posteriority of Nllakantha 
to Devabodha, Sarvajna-NSrayana and Arjunamisra. Adding 
Nllakantha to Series 2, we get 

Series S : Devabodh a — S a r vaj U a ■ — 
Arjunamiir a — -N flaka nt ha. 

It will be remembered that as each member of this series of 
four names clearly cites one or moie of his predecessors, this is a 
chronological sequence whose correctness is absolutely incontro* 
vertible- 

( iv ) Vimalabodha. 

There is moreover a subsidiary series connected with a Mbh. 
commentator called Vimalabodha, 1 to which we shall now turn 
our attention. 

It will be recalled that in the excerpts given above from the 
commentary of Arjunamisra, the commentator twice mentions 
Vimalabodha in close proximity to Devabodha. Therefore it is 
evident that Arjunamisra is posterior to Vimalabodha, whose 
commentary ( tlka ) variously known as Durghatarthaprakasinl 

1 See Holtsmann, op. cit. vol. 3 p. 73. 

13 [ Annali. B. O, R. I. ] 
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or VisamaslokI has fortunately been preserved. In the introduo 
tion to this unpublished commentary, a copy of which is to be 
found in the Bombaj' Government Collection ( No. 84 of 1869- 0 ), 
while speaking of his predecessors, Vimalabodha says ( fol. 1 ) : 

ariw T%refrr u 

Again while giving the etymologies of the name of the Suta, 
Loma( or Roma )harsana, Vimalabodha observes ( fol. 2 ) : 

gwfrr 5 *rt snrswrmr^TFr 

3Ttf : l 

Undoubtedly the Devasvamin mentioned in the first excerpt 
i* the same as the Devabodha ( who in the colophons of his com- 
mentary is styled pa^mahathsa-parivrajakacarya ) in the second. 
Incidentally it may be pointed 'out that the etymology of Loma- 
(or Roma )harsana mentioned by Vimalabodha is actually to be 
found in Devabodha’s scholium. In the Baroda MS. ( 11372 ) of 
the unpublished commentary of Devabodha, we read ( fol. 3 b, 
line If.); 

'TWcrf iRRmraR^gR ^wprtjRNTr^c!; > , 

which substantially agrees with the excerpt in the commentary 
of Vimalabodha. 

Since Arjunamisra mentions Vimalabodha, and Vimalabodha 
cites Devabodha, we get a subsidiary series, namely, 

Series 4 : Devabodha- Vi malaho d h a- A r j unami s r a. 

Thus far we have been treacling on solid ground and the cor- 
rectness of Series 1-4 is, as far as I can judge, absolutely unim- 
peachable. 

In trying to combine Series 3 and 4, however, there arises the 
difficulty that no cross reference has hitherto been found in the 
works of Vimalabodha on the one hand and Sarvajna-N&rayana 
on the other. Their relative chronological position is. therefore, 
a matter for speculation. It is possible, however, to combine the 
two series tentatively , on the equivocal testimony of Arjunamisra, 
which we shall proceed to examine more closely. 
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In one of the lists of the Acaryas cited by Arjunamisra, we 
have the sequence = Veda-Vyasa, Vaisarhpayana, Devabodha, 
Vimalabodha, Sarvajna-Narayana, Sandilya Madhava. Here the 
first two pairs, as was pointed out above, have been named in the 
correct chronological order, the earlier author being placed first, 
in conformity with the rule governing the sequence of the 
members of a Dvandva compound (P. 2.2.34 Va. ). Devabodha 
is, as we have seen, prior to Vimalabodha as surely as Vyasa, 
the reputed author of the Great Epic, is prior to Vaisarhpayana. 
Further in both lists the father of Arjunamisra is mentioned last. 
These facts suggest the surmise that the whole series is arranged 
in the strict chronological sequence. If this surmise be 
correct, then Sarvaina-Narayana would be posterior to Vimala- 
bodha, and we get, tentatively, the sequence : Vimalabodha-Sar 
vajna. 

It may, however, bo noted that such names are often found 
arranged on the diametrically opposite principle of uttarottara- 
gariyastva, i. e., naming the more important persons later, which 
is however not admissible in the particular instance ; or even 
arranged on no principle at all ; or at least on some principle 
which it is difficult for us to comprehend. In fact a subsequent 
enumeration of these same Acaryas by the same Arjunamisra is 
in partial conflict with the earlier list ! There the sequence 
(already given above) is Devabodha, Vimalabodha, Sandilya 
Madhava, Narayana-Sarvajna. Here Sarvajna-Narayana has 
been placed after Sandilya Madhava, while in the former list he 

is placed before them ! This irregularity apart, the lists tally 
with each other. 

It is not, however, impossible to resolve this contradiction 
and harmonize the data. There is a notable difference between 

the two lists. The first one is in prose, the second is an anustubh 
stanza. I am disposed to attach more importance to the sequence 
of the prose enumeration, and to regard the change of sequence 
in the other as due to the exigencies of metre The first again is 
a formal expression of homage ( namaskriya ), where the principle 
of priority has been, it seems, rigidly observed; on the other hand, 
the second is merely a collective metrical list of the author’s 
“ Gurus, ” where the consideration of rank and precedence did 
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not perhaps prevail so much, I may also point out that the first 
list is in the form of a Dvandva compound, while in the second 
the persons have been all independently mentioned. If these con- 
siderations have any value, then we may postulate, at least 
tentatively, another series, 

Juries S : Devabodh a — Vimalabodh a — ■ 
Sarvaji I a — A rjnn a — Sfilakant ha, 

where the relative position of Vimalabodha and Sarvajiia 
alone is open to doubt. 

Of these five commentators, as was mentioned above, Sarvajfla 
could not have lived later than the latter half of the fourteenth 
century and flourished probably between A. D. 1 L 00 and 1300 ; 
while Arjunamisra lived some time prior to A. D. 1534. 1 More- 
over, if the position assigned in Series 5 to Sarvajiia be correct, 
then both Devabodha and Vimalabodha must have lived long 
prior to A. D. 1300. * 

* * * 

§ 2. What was Devabodha’s version of 
the Mah&bharata like ? 

The only commentary of the Mahabharata completely printed 
so far is the Bharatabhavadlpa by Nllakantha The Gujarati Prin- 
ting Press of Bombay has done, however, inestimable service to 
the cause of Mahabharata studies by publishing other commenta- 
ries at least on the Virata and Udyoga, edited by Mahadeva Shastri 

1 Since the above was written, two efforts have been made to fix the 
date of ArjunamUra. Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh ( Indian Culture, Vol. 
T, p. 706 ff. ), working on the data supplied by certain ancient pedigrees 
preserved in Bengal, arrives at the date ca. A. D. 1300 for Arjuuami^ra ; but it 
may be pointed out that the method of fixing precise dates on the basil, of 
pedigrees alone never gives entirely reliable results. On the other hand, Mr. 
P. K. Gode of the Bhandarkar Institute ( Indian Culture , Vol. 2, p. 141 ff.), rily- 
ing on his identification of the Satya-KhSna, who was a patron of Arjilha- 
mi^ra ( see Sir J. J. Modi Commemoration Volume, p. 566 ), argues for a date 
between A. D. 14E0 and A. D. 1500 There is thus a difference of about 200 
years between the two computations. But the matter is still sub judice, and 
more light on the question may be expected from further investigation of 
the question which is being carried on by these two scholars. 

* See further the Appendix at the end of this paper ( below, p. 202 ). 
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Bakre. The VirStaparvan Volume ( published in 1915 ) contains, 
besides ( 1 ) the BhSratabhavadipa. the commentaries of ( 2 ) 
Arjunainisra, ( 3 ) Catuxbbuja, ( 4 ) Vimalabhodha, (5) Ramakr- 
sna, ( 6 ) Sarvajna-Narayana and ( 7 ) Vadiraja, as also a commen- 
tary called ( 8 ) the Visamapadavivarana of unknown author- 
ship. The Udyogaparvan Volume ( published in 1920 ) includes, 
on the other hand, besides ( 1 ) the Bharatabhavadlpa, the com- 
mentaries of ( 2 ) Arjunamisra, ( 3 ) Vimalabodha, ( 4 ) Sarvajna- 
Narayana and (5) Vadiraja. 1 A. commentary more important 
than any of these and one more neglected still is the Jnana- 
dlpika of Devabodha. Until recently nothing was in fact known 
about Devabodha or his commentary on the Mahabharata save 
what is contained in perfunctory notices of Sankrit MSS., which 
has been summarized in Holtzmann’s meritorious work Das 
Mahabharata ( Vol. 3, section 14 , para 3 , p. 70 f. ). A selection of 
Devabodha s readings and glosses was for the first time pub- 
lished by me in the critical notes of the Adiparvan Volume. 2 

I have shown in the previous section that Devabodha is indu- 
bitably earlier than Nllakantha, Arjunamisra, Sarvajna-NarSi ana 
or even Vimalabodha, and is therefore in all probability the ear- 
liest commentator of the Mahabharata hitherto known. It is 
therefore needless to add that the commentary is most valuable 
and its evidence, both positive and negative, of supreme import- 
ance for the constitution of the text. 

The MS. of the commentary ( which is unaccompanied by the 
epic text ) utilized by me for the Adi belongs to the Baroda Cen- 
tral Library ( Sanskrit Section ) and was kindly placed at my 
disposal by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, Director of the Oriental 
Institute of Baroda, to whom my sincere thanks are due for the 
kind loan. 3 This paper MS. which bears the identification No. 
11372, contains the commentary on Adi only and is written in 


* VSdirSja s commentary on the Sabh5 has been published by Prof. P. P. 
Subrahmanya Sastri as an Appendix to his edition of the SabhS according to 
the Southern recension ( Madras 1932 ). For Vadiraja's date see further 
below ( pp. 203-210 ) the note on the subject by Mr. P. K, Gode. 

! See also my Prolegomena, p. lxx. 

1 There is another MS. of the commentary in the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, which was also consulted by me. 
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Devanagarl characters of about the seventeenth century, The 
bulk of the MS. is in a fair state of preservation, though in many 
places the text is extremely corrupt. In our MS. the name of the 
commentary is given as JrlanadlpikS; but, according .to Holtz- 
mann ( tp. cit . Vol. 3, p. 71 ), it is also known as Mahabharata- 
tatparyatlka or tatparyadlpika. MSS. of this commentary are 
rare, and no complete copy has yet been found. 

In the colophon the author is described as paramahafnsa-piri- 
vrajaka He must therefore have belonged to an order of Sam- 
ny&sins. The name of his Guru is given as Satyabodba. This 
is all the personal data we have at present about Devabodha. 

The Jnanadlpika is a concise tlkS, that is, a running commen- 
tary paraphrasing the difficult words of the epic text and occa- 
sionally explaining the gist or purport ( talparya) of the original. 
The extent of the text of the commentary on the Adi is given at 
the end of our MS. as 1400 granthas. 

The homage which Arjuna pays to Devabodha in the Introduc- 
tion to his scholium is by no means a matter of mere form. 
Arjuna appears to have made a very close study indeed of the 
scholium of Devabodha, and based his own commentary, on the 
Adi at least, largely on that of his predecessor. He has copied 
very large portions of Devabodha’s commentary, sometimes ver- 
batim , sometimes in extracts. Moreover, even when the comment- 
ators differ, the influence of Devabodha is plainly discernible. 
In fact, Arjuna ’s Arthadlpika maybe considered, as I have remark- 
ed elswhere, 1 as a revised and enlarged edition of Devabodha's 
JnanadipIkS. Unlike the commentary of Nllakantha, that of 
Devabodha is unaccompanied by the epic text. The question, 
therefore, naturally arises what was Devabodha’s text like ? 

When we read the commentary along with any of the old 
printed editions of the Mahabharata, like the Calcutta or the 
Bombay or the Kumbhakonam editions, we are at once struck by 
the singular disparity between the text and the commentary. Not 
only does Devabodha’s commentary contain many words or 
expressions which do not occur at all in the Vulgate, but it also 
oites, at times, verses or stanzas which read differently in the 

1 Adiparvan, Prolegomena, p. LXX. 
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Vulgate One -also comes across passages and even adhyayas of 
the Vulgate on which one expects some comment but which are 
left wholly uncommented by Devabodha. 

The Southern recension may be categorically ignored in our 
search for the prototype of Devabodha 's commentary, as this 
commentator does not know even a single one of the many 
passages peculiar to the Southern recension. He further does not 
show the typical Southern transposition of the Sakuntala and 
Yayati episodes, nor the characteristic position of the prose 
•genealogical adhyaya ( called PUruvamsanuklrtana ), after the 
chapter containing the eulogy of the epic ( BhUrataprasamsa ). 

The vulgate ( with the Bengali ) may likewise be excluded. 
It agrees with Devabodha’s text up to a certain point ; but the 
divergences, which are numerous, remain inexplicable. There 
remain then only the Sarada and the “ K ” versions. And 
with them, the version of Devabodha does, as a matter of fact, 
show very close affinity. 

It is worthy of note that Devabodha has no commentary 
on any of the six adhyayas of the Vulgate which are completely 
missing in the Sarada and the K MSS. and which have also been 
completely omitted in the Critical Edition of the Adi. They 
are the following adhyayas of the Vulgate • ( i ) adhy. %% ( dupli- 
cate description of the ocean ) ; ( ii ) adhy. 24 ( Aruna is appoint- 
ed charioteer of the Sun, an evident digression and interpol- 
ation ) ; ( iii ) adhy. 116 ( birth of Duhsala •* a fairy tale of que- 
stionable authenticity ) ; ( iv ) adhy. 139 ( an absurd chapter 
describing further exploits of the Pandavas aud containing 
a reference to Yavana kings ) ; ( v ) adhy. 140 ( Kanikanlti ) ; and 
finally, (vi) adhy. 149 (Pandavas’ crossing of the Ganges, a 
passage of doubtful value ). 

But on principle, we cannot attach very great importance to 
such omissions , as a commentator is apt to skip in the Maha- 
bharata any adhyaya which he thinks too simple to need any com- 
ment. This explanation will apply to most of the omissions 
mentioned above, but will not hold good in the case of the 
Kanikan'ti, an adhy. of 140 stanzas, which has evoked lengthy 
comments from both Arjunamisra and NUkantha; we expect some 
comment on this adhyaya by a commentator like Devabodha. 
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Much more important from our point of view is an addition 
characteristic) of the Ka§mlrl version. This version adds at 
the very end of the Adi a supplementary ( and entirely super- 
fluous ) adhyaya, which contains merely a variant version of 
the well-known Puranic tale of Svetaki’s sacrifice, occurring ear- 
lier in the course of this very parvan, and which was known to 
Ksemendra. Curiously enough the king who is called Svetaki in 
tha first version is here called Svetaketu ! That the version of 
Devabodha contained this interpolated ( supplementary ) adhyaya 
is proved by the concluding remark of Devabodha on this 
adhyaya ( fol. 48 ) : 

ffT*r i 

This remark, as I have pointed out elsewhere, will not apply 
to any version which did not have the supplementary adhyaya 
containing the story of Svetaketu, which in fact is peculiar to 
the Sarada and the K versions. These facts demonstrate that the 
version of Devabodha agrees with the Sarada and K versions with 
respect to both addition and omission of whole adhySyas. 

The conclusion regarding the affinity between the two ver- 
sions is fortified by many minor agreements in point of shorter 
passages and even readings of individual stanzas. 

For example, Devabodha has no comment on any portion of 
the Brahma-Ganesa episode (40 stanzas in the Vulgate ), which 
is missing in its entirety only in the Ka&mlrl and the Bengali 
versions. Again, for 1. 105. 4-7 of the Critical Edition the Vul- 
gate substitutes a lengthy passage of 56 lines, which is entirely 
ignored in the commentary of Devabodha, who on the other hand 
cites 7* b ( a line not known to the Vulgate ), in exact agreement 
with the Sarada and K versions ( besides the Southern recension ), 
but in direct opposition to the Bengali and the DevanSgarl ver- 
sions. In connection with the omission of adhy. 139-140 of the 
Vulgate mentioned above, the Sarada and K versions omit the 
first 19 stanzas of the following adhyaya ( namely, adhy. 141 
of the Vulgate ). In conformity with that, the first 19 stanzas 
of adhy. 141 are ignored completely in the scholium of Deva- 
bodha. It may be noted that the omission of adhy. 139-140 
together with the first 19 stanzas of adhy. 141 of the Vulgate 
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makes an aggregate and continuous omission of 139 ( = 27 +- 
93 + 19) stanzas of the Vulgate, a not inconsiderable portion 
of the text. Likewise there is no commentary on nearly 70 
stanzas of adhy. 128 and 129 of the Vulgate, which are omitted 
only in the Sarada-K group and the Critical Edition. 

This affinity is further borne out by agreements as regards 
minor readings too numerous to mention. 

These considerations make it, in my opinion, perfectly clear 
that the version of Devabodba is closely allied to the Sarada and 
the K versions. 

Though the Sarada version and what I have called the “ K ” 
version run for the most part parallel to each other, there are in 
fact minor discrepancies between the MSS. of these versions, which 
indicate different sources. But as, on the one hand, we have for the 
Adi a solitary MS. (S' ) of the genuine Sarada ( or Kasmlri ) ver- 
sion, and on the other hand we do not know the provenance of 
the Devanagarl MSS. which I have denoted by the symbol “ K 
( on account of their affinity to the version of Kasmlr ), it is at 
this stage not easy to explain these discrepancies between Sarada 
and K. It would be also premature to say whether Devabodha’s 
version was more akin to Sarada or the K version. 

[ may, however, draw attention to one instance which sug- 
gests to my mind an affinity with K rather than with the Sarada 
version. In 1. 68. 72 the text reading is asatyavacana naryah 
( nom. plu. ), “ women ( are ) perfidious, ” a general statement. 
Only K j ,2 B 1 (tn as in text) have, on the other hand, asatyavacane 
’narye ( voc. sing. ), “ 0 thou perfidious ( and ) dishonourable 
(woman ) ! ” K°. 4 appear to have corrupt forms of the same. The 
vocative appears to be, therefore, peculiar to the K version, which 
differs here from the Sarada, and which latter has the nom. plu. 
as in all other MSS. Now in agreement with K, Devabodha has 
anarye—mkre ! One instance of an agreement like this is, I will 
readily admit, wholly inadequate to prove the point. It can only 
give an indication and may perchance give wrong indication. 
The question may, therefore, be left over for future investigation. 


14 [ A r.als, B. O. E. I. ] 
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APPENDIX. 


List of five major Mahabharata commentators arranged acco- 
rding to the probable chronological sequence, with the names of 
their commentaries, approximate date, and sundry data about them. 


No. 

Commentator 

Commentary 

Age 

! 

Remarks 

1 

Devabodha 

Jnanadipika, 

Mbh.-tatparya- 

tlka, 

Tatparyadlpika 


Samnyasin; pupil of 
Satyabodha, men 
tioned or cited by 
Vi mala, Arj., Nil. 

2 

Vimalabodha 

Visamasloka- 

tlka, 

Durghatartha- 

prakasinl, 

Durbodhapa- 

dabhanjini 


Mentions Vaisam- 
pSyana’s Tiki, and 
cites Devabodha 
j ( once as "svSmin ). 

( 

Ik* 

3 

Sarvajna 

Bbarat&rtha - 

Ante 

Mentions Dev. and 


NSrSyana 

' 

prakasa 

1300 

is oited by Arj. and 
Nil., as also by a le- 
xicographer Raya- 
mukuta.( A. D. 1431). 

4 

Arjunamisra 

Mah&bharatlr- 

tha(pra)dlpika, 

Bharatasam- 

grahadipika 

go 

Mentions Dev., Vim- 
ala, S. Nar Syria, S8- 
ndilya Madhava. 
Belongs to Eastern 
( or Gauda ) school. 
Cited by Nil. One MS. 
,of his comm, dated 
Saka 1456 (=ca. A. D. 
1534). 1 

5 

Nilakantha 

Caturdhara 

BhSratabhtva- 

cHpa. 

ca. 1700 

Maharastra Brahmin. 
Son of Govindasuri 
and Phullambika, resi- 
dent of Eopargaon on 
the Godavari. Men- 
tions Dev., S. Nara- 
yana, Arj. Ratna- 
qrsTbha- and others 


1 For Arjunami£ra’s date, see also Mr. J, 0. Ghosh's recent paper in Indian 
Culture, vol. 2 (1936 ), pp. 585 ff. 



Prof. P. P. S. SASTRI, AND 
THE DATE OP VADIRAJATlRTHA 
By 

P. K. Gode, m. a. 

Prof P. P. S. Sastri, in his Introduction to Vol. Ill ( Sabha- 
parvan ) of the Southern Recension of the Mahabharata, p. xi. 
makes the following remarks about the date of Vadirajatlrtha 
and his commentary on the Mahabharata : — 

“ Reference has already been made to the Laksalamkara of 
VadirSja, the contemporary of Vaglsatirtha, one of the apostolic 
successors of Anandatlrtha the great dualistic philosopher. 
Vadiraja died in * 1261 Saka or 1339 A. D. ( Vide R. G. Bhandar- 
kar’s Collected Works, Vol. II, p. 7 The Laksalamkara is very 
valuable as it may possibly turn out to bs the earliest dated com- 
mentary on the Mahabharata 

* I owe this information to my revered guru and colleague Mahamaho- 
pSdbySya S. Kuppuswami Bastrigal. 

Being interested in the chronology of the commentaries on 
the Mahabharata I felt much interested in the above remarks 
of Prof. Sastri about Vadirajathrtha’s date and began to read 
some of the works of this erudite philosopher with a view 
to gather chronological data. To begin with I perused his 
7 irthaprabandhakavya from a Ms in the Govt. Mss. Library at 
the Bhandarkar Institute ( No. 622 of 1882-83 ). This poem 
contains description of the places of pilgrimage and the deities 
presiding over them in different parts of India. In particular 
I was much impressed by Vadiraja’s description of ( 1 ) the 


1 In Duff's Chronology of India ( 1899 ) this date for Vadiraja has been 
incorporated as under on page 21u : — 

A. D. 1339 — S. 1261 — Death of VadirSja, said to be same as Kavindra, 8th 
successor of Anandatlrtha in the Madhva Sect. ■' ( Bhandarkar' s Report 
1882-83, pp. 8, 203). 
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Vithoba of Pandharpur 1 ( Sholapur District ) and ( 2 ) Malm* 
laksml of Kolhapur. 2 Further while describing the 
on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra river Vadiraja was found 
to refer to god Tf'g'sr > This reference roused my curiosity 
still further as the verse containing this reference contains 
the tradition current in the Maratha country about the trans- 
fer of the image of Vithoba from Pandharpur to Vijayanagar 

1 Verses 5 to 8 on folio 10» refer to God of Pandharpur : — 

n h ii 

ff )\ softer r%^?r^Tfn% mfcnw: 

'Ti^HFnpf^ i 

1*41% ^ wrr 

l^nRlTrll? IM II 

feral qi^Rjqfn: 

■ - o 

$<T*n m 

&Sr. ii » ii 

foaistw ii * ii” 

2 The verse referring to the MahSlaksmi of Kolhapur reads as follows 
on folio 8 ; — 

THT ll ^ II ” 

* In an inscription ( dated 1st February 1147 ) of Silshara Vijayaditya 
on a Jain Temple near Sukrawar Gate (Kolhapur) is recorded as 

another name for Kolhapur ( Vide Bp. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 209 ). 

3 The description of qrqii^sr »nd the reference to will be found in the 
following verses on folios 15-16 : — 

“ rrfcriq Jipfit ^ I 

wn(iW«i ^ u n ii 

( Continue i on the next page ) 
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on the banks of the Tungabhadra. I found this tradition referred 
to in one of the Maratha Chronicles. 

Malhar Ramrao Chitnis in his Life of Shiva ji l composed in A. D. 
1811 states that the image of Vithoba was transferred from Pan 
dharpurto Vidyanagar or Vijayanagar as the Vijayanagar kings 
were great upholders of Hinduism and full of devotion to Gods 
and Brahmans. Later in the same context he mentions the names 
Jnanesvara and Bhanudasa without mentioning the re-transfer 
of the image back to Pandharpur. 

Mr. K, N. Sane the editor of tha above bakfiar of Chitnis in 
his notes on the above mentioned passage of the Bakhar in 
question makes the following remarks 8 • — 

“ Ramraja of Vidyanagar transferred the Vithoba of Pandhari 
to Vijayanagar from whence he was brought back by sage Bhanu- 
dasa of Paithana ( see Mahipati’s Bhaktivijaya chapter 43 ) It 

was possibly in the reign of Krsnadevaraya ( 1509-1530 ) that 
Vithoba was taken from Pandhari to V idyanagar. It is likely 

qiwrpfiffsr: i 
srM?r *hnf%r: i 

girrtfft^raisiB fsrgF i 

ttfOrf ^ II 'It it 

fapaisft ^i?fTrri fr^T i 

pTBTReWWi II ^ ll ” 

* In a Sanskrit inscription dated Saks 1159 ( = A. D. 1237 ) in VithobS’s 
temple at Pandharpur the story of the boon to Pu$4alika is referred to with the 
only difference that jugtfNr is there called a Sage or g(^ (Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. XX, p. 420 ) Vsdiraja also refers to qygfhy as gj3. 

Compare also the following remarks of John Wilson in his article “ Ancient 
Remains of Western India ( J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. Ill, Jan. 1850 ) p- 87— 
“ The celebrated temple of Vithoba near Pandharpur is supposed to be a 
Buddhist structural temple now appropriated by the Brahmans, It certainly 
has the appearance of great antiquity. The oversight of the distinction of 
caste among the natives who frequent this shrine, when in the presence of 
the idol would seem to indicate some compromise with the Buddhists. In 
villages near Pandharpur we have noted other ancient temples probably 
Buddhist which are entirely forsaken and which bear the marks of violence 
probably Brahmanioal or Musalman. ” 

’ Edited by Mr. K. ¥. Sane, Pooaa 1924, Pages 7-8. 

* Ibid, p. 38. 
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that the temple of Vitthalasvami at Vijayanagar may have been 
commenced during his reign. The construction of this temple 
was completed about A. D. 1542 during the reign of AcyutarSya 
the brother of Krsnadevaraya ( vide Sardesai’s Musalmani 
Riyasat page 200, section 51). At that time Ramarayathe son-in- 
law of Krsnadevaraya was the Prime Minister of the stata and 
he continued in that capacity from 1542 to 1565 A. D. As he 
was practically in power he is called “ Kirlti Ramaraja ” in the 
Ghitnis Bakhar ” 1 

According to the tradition referred to in Mr. Sane’s fore- 
going remarks the transfer of Vithoba to Vijayanagar took 
place in the middle of the 16th century while if the date of 
Vadirajatlrtha was correct this transfer would appear to have 
taken place before A. D. 1339, the date of Vadiraja’s death, as given 
by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on the authority of Sir R G. Bhandar- 
kar. The difference between the dates for this tradition being 

1 Vijayanagar Third Dynasty by Prof N. V. Rananayya, Madras, 1935 — 
the greatest exponent of Madhvaism had much influence with Krspa- 
devarSya ( p. 322 ). He set up the image of in the courtyard of 

Vitthala temple at Hampi ( p. 323 ) and died a little later in a. D. 1532. 

On p. 439 Prof. Ramanayya observes “ He ( i. e. KpsparSya ) must have 
undertaken to reconstruct the Vi^thalsvSmi temple during the last years 
of his reign whioh he was obliged to leave unfinished at the time of his 
death*' “The construction of the VitthalsvSmi’s Temple is usually attri- 

buted to Krsnadevaraya but he could not have built that temple as it existed 
even in the time of DevarSya II. We learn from Haribhatta, who lived in the 
first quarter of the 16th oentury that Proluganfi Tippapa, one of DevarSya’s 
officers built a bhogamant.apa for Vitthala ” at Hampi. 

Dr. B. A. Saletore in hi* Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagar 
Empire, Vol. II, ( 1934 ) p. 163 observes: — “ AcyutarSya’s gift of Suvarna- 
rneru was commemorated in a Sanskrit verse composed by Voduva Tiru- 
malamma ( A. D. 1533 ) and inscribed in the Vitth la Temple at Hampi. ” 

Mr. A. H. Longhurst in his Hampi Ruins ( 1917 ) p. 124 remarks : — “The 
temple was never finished nor oonsecrated. In all probability the work was 
stopped by the destruction of the city in 1565, but tradition gives another 
reason and says that it was built specially for the famous image of Vithoba 
at Pandharpur in Sholapur district of Bombay but that the god having come 
to look at it, refused to move, saying that it was too grand for him and that 
he preferred his own humbler home.” ( A fine photograph of Vitthala Temple 
at Hampi appears on p.126 of Mr. Longhurst’s book »howing it sarcbitectural 
grandeur ), 

See also Epi. Carnatica Vol. XI, p. 137— Inscription dated 1533 A. D.— God 
Vitthale^vara is referred to. 
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more than 200 years it could not but raise doubts in my mind 
about the date of Vadiraja as recorded in the Succession Lists cf 
the High Priests of the M.idhva Sect, 1 as recorded by Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar in his Report for 1882-83 ( p. 203 onwards ). I also 
reported this contradiction between the two dates to my friends 
Prof. S. V. Dandekar, M. A. of the S. P. College, Poona, who has 
made a special study of the literature about the Vithoba of 
Pandharpur as also Dr. B. A. Saletore, M. A. Ph., D. of the same 
College. The former told me that the tradition known to him 
pertained to the 16th century while the latter informed me that 
the date for Vadiraja in the lists published by Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar was definitely wrong. I thereupon asked Dr. Saletore to state 
his evidence on the strength of which he considered Bhandarkar’s 
date A. D, 133 1 for Vadiraja’s death as definitely wroDg. He was 
kind enough to send me a note recording epigraphic evidence in 
support of the date A. D. 1571 for Vadirajatlrtha and 1 have great 
pleasure in reproducing it here in eztenso : — 

“ Vadiraja of Udipi — • 

Vadiraja Svamfs date can be determined from the following 
stone inscription found in the Kahtanahalli grama , Soraba Hobli 
in front of the Venkataramana temple. It relates the following •' 

That when the Raja-paramesvara Tirumala Raya Maharaya 
was on the throne in his residence at Penugonda,and Keladi Sada- 
siva Raya Nayaka’s ( Agent ) Rama Raja Nayaka ( was over the 
Banavase Twelve Thousand), Rama Raja Nayaka made to Krsna- 
deva of Udipi, to the parama-hamsa Vadiraja-tlrha-^ripada and to 
Raghunidhi-tlrtha-sripada, the grant of an argahara with a stone 


1 The unreliability of these lists has been made clear by Prof. B. N. 
Exishnamurti Sarma of Annamalai University in Nov. 1935 issue of the Anna. 
Univ. Journal, pp. 96-118. According to him the dates of accession, and 
demise of MadhvScSrya and his first five successors are as follows : — 


, Birth Exit 

Sri MadhvSoSrya A.. D. 1238 1317 A. D. 

1. PadmanSbhatlrtha 1318 ( accession ) 1324 

2. Narahari Tirtha 1324 „ 1333 

3. MSdhav a Tirtha 1333 „ 1350 

4. Aksobhya Tirtha 1350 „ 1365 

5. Jayatirtba 1365 „ 1388 
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sasana as follows ( details given ) on the date specified ( which is 
the following^ — sri-jayabhyudaya Salivahana &aka-varu$a 1498 neya 
Prajotpatya-safnvatsarada Karttika suddha 15 Kruttikd janana-yo- 
gadaliu ) 

( E. C. VI U. Sb. 55, p. 10, p. 23 text. ) 

The date works out to A. D. 157 1, November the 1st Thursday 
when the naksatra was BharanI and not Krttika. This was a Pau- 
rpima, (Swamikannu, Indian Eph. V. p. 345. ) 

From other sources we know that Vadiraja's favourite disci- 
ple was the well-known Kanaka Dasa, the Non-Brahman (Bedar) 
devotee of Krsna. Kanaka Dasa’s dates are circa 155-1570." 

In addition to the above direct inscriptional evidence for 
Vadiraja we find two more inscriptions 1 2 one of A. D. 16L4 and the 
other A. D, 1613 in which Vadiraja and his pupil are mentioned. 
There are in all 40 inscriptions at Udipi, the seat of Madhva 
Matha. Two of these refer to Vadiraja and his pupil : — 

“No. 28 1 — 110 of 1901 — ( Kanarese ) On another slab built into 
the same wall ( i. e. North wall of the Krsna Matha ). A record of 
the Vijayanagar King Vlra Venkata Pati (1 ) recording in Saka 
1536 ( = A, D. 1614 ) ( PramSdin ) the grant of the village of 
Huvinkere by Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi while rerarnf, 
pupil of was the priest of the temple. See Nos. 234 

and 235 below. grrf^Tar was a man of great erudition and wrote 
several works. 8 ? 

“ No. 285 — 114 of 1901 — ( Kanarese ) On another Slab built 
into the same wall. A record in Saka 1535 ( = A. D. 1613) Pramadin 
mentioning wrfifTPSTffM and his pupil and providing for offerings. s 

In view of the foregoing epigraphic evidence it is difficult to 
believe in the accuracy of the Madhva Matha lists published by 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar so far as exact chronology is concerned. 
If Vadiraja was living in A. D. 1571 as proved by the Soraba 
Hobli inscription mentioned above it is perfectly natural for- 

1 R * ngaoharya : Madras Inscriptions Vol. II, pp. 870-871. 

2 There is a Ms of a work called by in the India Offide 

Library ( No. 6051— Keith’s Catalogue Vol. II, p. 659 ). It is “ an anthology 
of the views of VSdir3ja ’’ compiled by his pupil Raghunatha, 
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him to refer to the transfer of the image of Vithoba to Vi jay a- 
nagar in the line *' gqrHr*»TciT>ST% flrgoJ ” in the verse 13 of his 
cfmsR^WTsqr quoted above and hence there is no sort of contradic- 
tion or anachronism involved in the reference. 

A question may be raised whether there was another 3TTfTT3T- 
<fr«r in the Madhva line of succession distinct and separate from 
the *T%f3rcrM referred to in the inscriptions mentioned above. 
The Madhva lists published by Sir. R. G- Bhandarkar already 
alluded to by me show only one qTTfvnTcrPT and it was this qTrfTFq- 
ffM that composed a commentary on the Mahabharata. There is 
a Ms 1 of m^rrr^moTqf?<:qTjfT-( *iRsr^rftr^r ) in which gives 

the derivation of his own name in the following verses : — 

“ srorwr 1 

USTmTrTmr-WRtfaw II 

^rrafr jpjqf qw Trsrr qbsf ?rw ^rR^r^i 
eTTf^KT^r sfihr ^onmt nq ” 

We may, therefore, safely conclude that there was only one 
Madhva philosopher of the name srrffTTsrafq and that he flourish- 
ed about the 2nd half of the 16th century and that the date A. p. 
1339 of his death recorded in the Madhva succession lists is 
definitely wrong. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri on pp. XIV-XV of his Introduction to the 
Sabhaparvan ( Vol. Ill ) of the Southern Recension of the Maha- 
bharata states that the Ms of Vadiraja’s commentary used by him 
records the following date when the copy was made by the scribe 
Narasimha : — 

“ mm 1 

qrnff* ft T&r%q 11 ” 

Prof. Sastri observes that “ The earliest date for the above is 
30-1-1465 A. D. and the latest date satisfying the other particulars 
is 25-1-1645 A. D. ” 

As the date 30-1-1465 A. D. cannot satisfy all particulars 
mentioned by the scribe, we have to reject it and adopt the date 


1 Madras Cata. Ho. X, p, 3620. 
15 f Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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25-1-1645 A. D. which as Prof. Sastri states satisfies all parti- 
culars. This later date is perfectly in harmony with our date 
for Vadiraja viz. 1571 a. D. If Vadiraja wrote about 1571 it is 
natural to have a copy of his work in A. D. 1645. 

In view of the facts recorded in this note it is difficult to acoept 
an early date for VadirSjalrtha as Prof. P, P. S. Sastri has done 
in the extract from his Introduction to one of the Mahabharata 
volumes quoted by us already. In case Prof. Sastri succeeds in 
establishing on incontrovertible grounds an earlier date for 
Vadirajatlrtha I shall be very glad to know the independent 
evidence, if any, on the strength of which his conclusion may be 
based. For the present at least the inscriptional evidence recorded 
by me in this note compels me to reject all conjectural and other 
data gathered on the question so far. 
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THE GITA RAHASYA OR SCIENCE OF KARMAYOGA, 
BY B. G. Tilak, ( English translation ) Vol. I by B. S. 
Sukthankar, M. A, LL. B. Publishers — Tilak Bros , Poona 
( India ) pp. 618, Price Rs. 6. 

The book under review is the first volume of the English 
translation by Mr. B. S. Sukthankar, M. A..LL. B., of the Gita 
Rahasya, the Secret Doctrine of the Gita or as the translator 
puts it, the Science of Karmayoga, the magnum opus of the great 
patriot genius, late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Inspite of 
its early date, the Gita has not yet become a document of com- 
pleted history. Its influence is not waning ; it is on the increase. 
In India countless millions derive from it comfort and joy. Even 
in the West, inspite of prejudice and powerful organization, the 
song of the lord is gaining admiration, reverence and even devot- 
ion. Feeling the pulse of the nation, the late patriot concluded that 
to rouse his countrymen from the slumber of inaction, it was 
necessary to inject into their veins the spirit of activism which 
he had extracted from the Gita and which he had by personal 
experience, found most envigorating. It is with this end in view 
that late Mr. Tilak published his big Volume in 1915 in Marathi, 
the dialect spoken by millions of his countrymen. What scholar- 
ship, erudition, originality of thought and perseverance Mr. Tialk 
possessed will flash on the mind of a reader even by a 
cursory glance over the few pages of the book. 

It is unnecessary to discuss in the present review the merits 
and demerits of the original work. Suffice it to say that the Gita 
Rahasya has created for itself an immortal place in the hearts of 
the Marathi speaking people. It can be safely said that it is one 
of the few prose works in the Marathi language that will go down 
to posterity. 

Since its first publication in 1915 it has passed through four 
editions, the first edition being sold within less than three months. 
Its Hindi translation has gone through seven editions. It has 
been translated in Gujarathi, Bengali, Kanarsee, Telgu and Tamil, 
i. e. practically in all the major dialects of India. 
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It was necessary that a work of this type be translated into 
English, so that it might be placed in the market of the world to 
be judged and appreciated by world scholars. The late Mr. Tilak 
greatly desired and in his life time strove to get his work trans- 
lated. But as fate would have it, he neither found time to do it 
himself nor found anyone who could undertake to do it. It was 
thus an onerous charge bequeathed by him to his sons. And the 
work, as we have it before us, is the fulfilment of the last will of 
his father by the only surviving son of the late author. 

Mr. Sukthankar, the translator, has taken great pains to render 
into English the Ethico-philosophical ideas in the original work. 
But the translation form has certain special difficulties of its own. 
The best literature in any language can never be adequately ren- 
dered in another language- The intrinsic difficulties of this me- 
thod have been, from our point of view, unnecessarily increased 
by certain self-imposed conditions of the translator. The transl- 
ator says, “ In translating 1 have attempted to be as faithful to 
text as possible, as I have thought that in the case of a philoso- 
phical and technical book written by a genius like the late 
Lokamanya, it would be extremely wrong to take any liberty what- 
ever with the text. The late Lokamanya, besides being a great 
philosopher and a great statesman, was also a master of the 
Marathi language and even an apparently insignificant word used 
by him has an immense modifying or limiting value and the omis- 
sion of even a small conjunction or the translation of an * and ’ or 
an ‘or’ would considerably injure the sense intended to be convey 
ed by the author. I have therefore not changed the text at all, but 
only altered the garb, or the medium of expression ; for a transl- 
ation is no translation, if it is not faithful. I have not even 
broken up long and involved sentences. ” We differ from 
the translator in this respect. A word for word translation 
may, to a casual reader, appear as a faithful translation. But there 
is every possibility that it may not be a faithful one in the 
true sense of the term, as it may not convey to a reader the spirit 
or the meaning which the original author wanted to express; thus 
it will frustrate the very wish of the author to be truly reproduced. 
The spirit is the soul of the work, the words are only the body. 
And we therefore believe that it is necessary to pay more attention 
to the spirit than to the body in the mode of its expression. 
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The Gita Rahasya, as has been said above, started a new era 
in the Marathi branch of the history of the Gita. Moreover, the 
work bristles with abstract conceptions and naughty philosophical 
terms. As such we believe that utmost care should have been 
taken to see that the translation reproduced the exact spirit of the 
original. But in this translation, it appears that the choice of 
words has been frequently unhappy. And it is possible to point 
out better and more appropriate English words for corres* 
ponding Marathi and Sanskrit terms, for instance has been 
translated as ‘conscious ego'. It could have been better translated 
as finite or individual self. The word grfj can certainly be translat- 
ed with ‘ released ’. But we believe it will be inappropriate to use 
word ‘ released when by the word grfj ( Page 19 ) the absolute 
freedom of the “ Parabrahma ’’ is to be denoted. The word 
on page 269 has been translated as Owner of the Body. We think 
Dr. Besant’s translation ‘ knower of the field ’ is certainly better. 
The words and 3T$TT on page 274 have been translated as ‘matter 
and spirit.’ We wish the author had stuck to one rendering 
‘mutable and immutable'. 

In a translation method we think it is desirable to allow the 
translation to lie on the table for some days and then to revise 
it twice or thrice. That gives a sufficient time for the mind to 
dig into itself and get the most exact word. But apparently the 
present translator found no time to do this and hence the hasty 
choice. 

We take this opportunity to suggest that an appendix at the 
end of the Vol. II be given where the technical terms and newly 
coined words should be explained. That will help to avoid a possi 
ble misunderstanding. For instance, Mr. Tilak translates the word 
Pravrtti Marga with ‘ Energisim.’ Perhaps the author used it 
in a sense approaching the Aristotelian. But as used in these 
days it means a theory similar to the one advocated by Yon 
Driesch and others. And until the reader comes to that page 
where the technical sense is explained, he is likely to be greatly 
misled by the associations the term energism has gathered round 
itself and which he must be carrying in his head. Such an appen- 
dix is absolutely necessary as the translation is meant for a reader 
who knows not Marathi. 
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Such defects are however bound to remain in a volume of over 
600 pages finished within a span of hardly six months. Even as 
it is, we welcome the volume, as it opens a new era in the history 
of the work that has captured the minds of the Maharashtrians. 
The publishers have taken all the pains that they could to make 
the work as attractive as possible, by giving several opinions of 
great men like Babu Aravind Ghosh, Mahatma Gandhi and others 
about the author and the work. In a translation meant for an alien 
reader, the information regarding the family history of Mr. Tilak’s 
dead son could have been safely omitted ; for it in no way helps 
a better understanding of the translation, though perhaps it may 
show why the sons could not publish the work earlier, a fact not 
very important to a foreigner. 

The front piece is very well chosen as it is expressive of the 
variations in the interpretations of the Gita and of the place the 
Gits Eahasya occupies in these interpretations. 

We await with keenness the second Volume of the translation. 

S. V. Dandekar 



THE TRADITIONAL CHRONOLOGY OF THE JATNAS 
( An outline of the Political Development of India from 
543 B. 0. to 78 A. D. ) by Shantilal Shah ( Verlag von W. 
Kohlliammer Stuttgart 1935 ) 

This small book covering 109 ( XII + 97 ) pages and having 
a very nice get-up forms the 9th number ( Heft ) of the Series 
“ Bonner Orientalistisohe Studien ” herausgegeben von P. Kahie 
und W. Kirfel. As stated by Mr. Shah in his preface, his aim in 
writing this book is “ not alone to fix the death-year of Buddha 
or Mahavira or the coronation-dates of Candragupta and A§oka, 
nor to authenticate the Jaina traditional account, but also to re- 
construct the chronology of the whole history of Northern India 
from Ajatasatru to Kaniska ”, 

This aim is certainly ambitious and laudable as well, but its 
achievement is by no means an easy task as it requires collecting, 
reshuffling and evaluating in a dispassionate way, various data 
pertaining to legendary accounts and anecdotes, coins and in- 
scriptions as well as traditions and several historical records. 
Mr. Shah has no doubt taken much trouble to fulfil the aim ; but, 
as all the materials sufficient for the reconstruction of the chrono- 
logy of the entire History of Northern India are not still available, 
it should not be a matter of surprise to him, if his attempt, how- 
ever praiseworthy it may be is not looked upon as final. More- 
over, there is always room for honest difference of opinion in the 
field of true research and sound scholarship. 

An ardent student of history cannot afford to belittle, much 
less to entirely ignore, the value of a genuine study of the 
legendary accounts. So it is quite consistent when we find Mr. 
Shah making full use of the Jaina traditional account which 
being resourceful can lend a help ? ng hand in solving some of the 
vexed questions of Indian History. It is in the fitness of things 
that he has devoted one whole chapter out of four, to the history 
of the Jaina church of ancient days. 

His zest for investigation goes so far as to make him criticize 
the views and writings of various veteran scholars. For instance, 
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while agreeing with Prof. Jacobi regarding the identification of 
Kalasoka and Kaka varna, he differs from him when the latter 
doubts the authenticity of some of the Jaina ohronological 
gathas, and that he boldly points out Prof. Jacobi's mistake re- 
garding the meaning of the word “ Yugapradhana ”. He has 
not even spared an ancient Suri and a polygrapher like Hema- 
candra. For, he observes that there are many inconsistencies in 
the whole account given by him in the 8th and 9th cantos of 
his work Parisistaparvan. Of course, he remarks in the course 
of his criticism that Hemacandra alone is not responsible for 
this, and that “ he has been merely a prey of the popular stories 
current in his times ”. 

On the whole Mr. Shah’s book provides ample material for 
further study in the field of Indian chronology in general and 
Jaina chronology in particular. I may en passant note below 
one or two mistakes — discrepancies that I have noticed during a 
cursory perusal of this book, with the hope that they may be re- 
moved in the subsequent edition of this book and thus enhance 
the value that can be attached to it owing to its exhaustive con- 
tents, index and lucid treatment. 

It is a sad mistake to attribute the authorship of Prabtui- 
vakacaritra to Pradyumna Suri who has corrected it, when the 
real author is Prabhacandra Suri. 1 As regards the Index an 
entry about Pradyumna Suri is at present wanting, and one more 
reference to Prabhavalcacariia on p. 73 is left out. 

In the end, while congratulating the publishers for this handy 
work they have thus provided to an ordinary reader, I may draw 
Mr. Shah's attention and that of the reader, too, to the following 
contributions connected with the chronology and some other 
problems pertaining to Maurya dynasty * — 

( 1 ) Candragupta Maurya by P. L. Bhargava, M. A. , Shastri. 

( 2 ) 45 Some Problems of Early Maurya History and Chrono- 
logy ” by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, M. a. , Ph. D. , published in 
“ Indian Culture , " vol. II, Ho. 3, January 1936 ( pp. 557-564 ). 

H. R. Kapadia. 

1 See Descriptive Catalogue of Jain Manuscripts Vol. XIX. 
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[ A complete up-to-date Catalogus Catalogorum of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts to be published by the University of Madras ) 

All Orientalists and Indologists are familiar with Dr. Aufrecht's 
monumental work — The Catalogue Catalogorum— as an indispens- 
able piece of apparatus for Oriental research. Since 1903, thirty- 
two years, ago, when Dr. Aufrecht completed his Catalogus 
Calalogorum, many important collections of Sanskrit manuscripts 
within and outside India have come to the notice of scholars and 
several volumes of catalogues, giving reliable information regard- 
ing some thousands of Sanskrit manuscripts, have become avail- 
able in Madras, Bengal, Lahore, Bombay, Baroda, Dacca, Benares, 
Travancore, Central Provinces and Berar, Mysore and other 
centres. Highly valuable as are the materials contained in Dr. 
Aufrecht’s great work it is now found to be defective and incom- 
plete, chiefly in view of the vast accession to the stock of 
knowlidge about the literary treasures in Sanskrit, that has been 
made available within the last thirty-two years subsequent to the 
completion of Dr. Aufrecht’s work. The need for supplementing 
Dr. Aufrecht’s work was recently brought to the notice of the 
Madras University, which in view of the large number of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in South India, has decided to undertake the prepa- 
ration and publication of a complete up-to-date Catalogue 
Catalog .ruin of Sanxknt Manuscripts, utilising the invaluable work 
already done by Dr. Aufrecht as the basis and containing refer- 
ences to all known Sanskrit manuscripts. The main lines on 
which this work is proposed to be carried on are indicated below: — 

1. Checking and verification of the entries in the Catalogus 

Catalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht. 

2. Introduction of fresh entries in the case of important 

manuscripts. 

3. Dealing with the additional manuscripts collected within 

and outside India within the last thirty-two years. 

4. Eutering tne dates of works and authors, as far as possible. 

5. Incorporation of works known through citations alone, with 

appropriate references as far as possible. 
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The University has entrusted the work to an Editorial Com- 
mittee constituted as follows : — 

I. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, M. A. , 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
Presidency College, Madras (on leave), and Curator, 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras — 
( Editor-in-Chief). 

1. Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M. A. (Oxon), Officiating Professor 

of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, Presidency 
College, Madras. 

3> i)r. C. -Kunhan Raja. B. a. ( Hons), \\ Phil. (Oxon), Reader 
in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Since the success of the undertaking is largely dependent upon 
the co-operation and help of scholars interested in Sanskrit, the 
Madras University would earnestly request scholars and Heads 
of Institutions interested in Sanskrit and Indology to assist it by 
tarnishing information on any or all of the following points: — 

L Places where manuscripts are available, with particulars 
regarding owners and authors. 

2. Lists of manuscripts. 

3. Other suggestions for the preparation of the proposed new 

( latalogus Catalogorum. 

It is requested that all communications regarding this matter 
may he addressed to “The Editor-in-Chief, Catalogus Catalogorum 
Covernmet Oriental Manuscripts Library, Museum Buildings, 
Pantheon Road, Egmore, Madras. ” 

S. KIJPPUS WAM L SASTRI 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA 
( Epic and Pauranic Sources ) 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a. , b. l. , Ph. d. 

BHARATAVARSA AND ITS VARIOUS DIVISIONS 

The Jambudvlpa, according to Puranie authors, was original- 
ly divided into seven varsas, namely Ilavrta or Meru varsa, 
Ramyaka or Ramanaka (Matsya, 113, 61; Mbh. VI, 8. 2.) or Nila- 
varsa ( Brahmanda, 34, 46 ), Hiranmaya or Svetavarsa Brahma- 
pda, 34. 46; Agni 107. 7 ), Uttarakuru or Srngavad-( Brda, 34. 47) 
or Airavata-varsa ( Mbh. VI, 6. 37 ), Bharata or Himava ( Brda, 
84. 44, 53 ) or Haimavata ( Brda, 35. 30, Matsya, 113. 28 ) or 
Ajanabha ( Ind. Ant. 1899. p. 1 ), Kirhpurusa or He makuta- varsa 
( Brda, 34. 44 ) or Haimavata-varsa ( Mbh. VI, 6. 7. ) or Kirhnara- 
khanda (Ain-i-Akban, III, pp. 30. 31), and Harivarsa or Nisadha- 
varsa •( Brda, 34. 45 ). Two other varsas, namely, Bhadraava 
or Malyavad-varsa and Ketumala or Gandhmadana-varsa (Brda, 
34. 47, 48 ), were later on added to the original seven, thus bring- 
ing the total number of varsas to nine ( for sapta-varsani, see 
Matsya, 113-14; Brda, 35. 24; ibid, 28, Mbh. VI. 6. 53; for nava- 
varsani, see, Matsya, 114, 85; Brda, 84, 48; ibid, 35, 7; Nllakantha’s 
Com. on Mbh. VI. 6. 37). Of these varsas Bharatavarsa lay most to 
the South. It was separated from the Kimpurusa by the Himavat, 
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and had the shape of a how ( Matsya, 113. 32; Brda, 35. 33; 
Mbh. VI. 6. 38 ). It lay between the Himavat to the north and 
the sea to the south ( Vayu, 45. 75 - 76 ; Visnu, II, 3. 1. ) l 

The name BhSratavarsa is said to have been derived from 
King Bharata, a descendant of Priyavrata, son of Manu Svayam- 
bhava. 8 

Bharata varsa, according to Puranio Cosmology, was divided 
into nava khandas or nine divisions. According to Mdrkancjeya 
Purana they are: 

Indradvlpah Kaserumans-Tamraparno Gabhastiman 
Nagadvlpastatha Saumyo Gandharvvo Varunastatha 
Ayarh tu navamastesam dvlpah sagarasaihvrtah 3 
Yojananam sahasram vai dvlpo yam daksinottarat 
BrahmanAh Ksatriya Vai^yah Sudra^cantahsthita dvija 4 

These nine ‘ bhedas ’ or ‘ khandas ’ of Bharatavarsa are men- 
tioned also in the famous astronomical work, the Siddhanta Siro- 
mani ( III. 41 ) of the celebrated astronomer Bhaskar&carya, as 
well as in the majority of the Pur anas, The Vamana and the 
Garuda Puranas however replace Saumya and Gandharva by 
Kataha and Simhala. The ninth dvipa which is described as ‘encir- 
cled by seas, extending over thousand yojanas from north to 
south, 5 with Kiratas at the eastern extreme and Yavanas at the 
western and Brahtnanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras residing 
between is not mentioned by name in the majority of the Pura- 
nas. The name is supplied by the Vamana Purana as Kumar a 
( XIII. ii ) and by the KumariKa Khandam of the Skanda Purana 

• For the historical value and otherwise of the different Pauranic Varsas, 
see, Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 61-80. 

a Brda, 34. 55; BhSga, Xf, 2. 15 ff. 

3 The Nagarasaihvrtah of Alberuni is obviously a copyist’s mistake ( In- 
dioa; I, 295 ). 

4 MSrk. P. 57. 

5 According to the Skanda PurSpa, Kumarika Khapda extended from 
only the Mabendra mountain to the PariyBtra ( Kumarika Khapda, 39. 113 ); 
according to the Garuda PurSpa, however, it was bounded on the east by the 
KirStas, on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the Andhras and on 
the north by the Turuskas ( 55. 6 ), 
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as Kumarika ( 39.69 ). The KavyamimaiTHS. of Raja^ekhara also 
gives the name of the ninth dvlpa as Kumar! ( Desa-vibhaga, 
p. 92 ). The Markandeya Purana along with other Puranas descri' 
be the nine dvlpas as ‘separated by seas and as being mutually 
inaccessible’ ( Samudrantarita jneyaste tvagamyah parasparam, 
Mark. 575). But Bharatavarsa, as we now know it, is not separated 
by seas within itself, nor are its component parts “mutually inacce- 
ssible Bharatavarsa is not thus our India of present geographi- 
cal area, That Bharatavarsa connoted a much larger area than 
India proper will be evident from the fact that only one of its 
islands, the ninth, stands for India proper. The ‘ninth dvlpa ’ i. e., 
the Kumari or Kumarika dvlpa is described to be surrounded 
by sea and to have been inhabited by the Kiratas and the eastern 
extreme and Yavanas at the western with Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, 
VaiSyas and Sudras thrown within. The Kumari dvlpa thus 
seems to be identical with India proper; and in its account the 
Pauranic authors seem to describe a condition of India as in 
about the first oentury A. D. t when Ptolemy locates the Kirrha* 
dia, doubtless identical with the Kiratas, in the eastern region 
( Of. Majumdar’s edition of Ptolemy, p. 219 ) and the inscriptions 
of A§oka place the Yonas or Yavanas along with the Kambojas 
and GSndharas. 1 Bharatavarsa thus denoted a much larger 
area than India proper. 2 

As to the identifications of eight other dvlpas there is much 
scope for speculation, and hence a great deal of disagreement 
among scholars. Thus Alberuni identifies Indradvlpa with 
Madhyade§a, i. e., the middle country (Indica I. p. 296) while Abul 
Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari places it between Lanka and Mahendra 
hills ( in, p. 31 ) which somewhat agrees with the location of the 
dvlpa as described in Skandapurana. 


1 Cf. also the Makavamsa , Geiger’s trans. p. 85, p. 191, n ; Cf. also the 
invasion of the Indo- Greeks in the time of the Suhgas, and later of the 
Baotrian Greeks. 

2 P&rgiter rightly observes that the description of Kumari dvlpa does not 
fully accord with the geographical position of India, for India proper “ is not 
surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it only on the east, south and west, 
and only partially so on the east and west for verse 8 places the KirStas and 
Yavanas respectively. " Mark. p. 284 n. 
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Surendranath Majumdar Sastri identifies it with. Burma. The 
next dvlpa, Kaserumat, is placed by Alberuni to the east of 
Madhyadesa, and between Mahendra and Sukti hills by Abul Fazl. 

Majumdar identifies it with the Malay Peninsula. The third 
dvlpa, Tamra varna or ( Tamraparna or Tamraparni ) is placed in 
the south-east by Alberuni and between Sukti and Malaya by 
Abul Fazl. It is probably Identifiable with the region drained 
by the river Tamraparni in the extreme South. The dvlpa is also 
identifiable with Ceylon which the Greek Geographers knew as 
Taprobane, and is referred to in the inscriptions of Asoka as Tam- 
bapanni. Gabhastimat, according to Abul Fazl, lay between the 
Bksa and the Malaya, and according to Alberuni, to the south 
of the Madhyadesa. According to Smith Nagadvlpa seems to be 
identical with the Jaffna Peninsula of Ceylon ( Early History of 
India, 4th Edn. p. 491 ) Saumya has not been identified, but 
Kataha which is the substitute reading in the Vamana Purana 
has been rightly identified with Kedah in the Malaya Peninsula. 
Gandharva is placed by Alberuni to the north-west of the 
Madhyadesa; it is doubtless identical with the well-known and 
very ancient region of Gandhara. Garuda Parana reads Simpala 
instead which is Ceylon. Varuna, the eighth dvlpa, is placed by 
Abul Fazl between the Sahya and the Yindhya. 

Perhaps older and oertainly more accurate than the tradition 
of the Pauranic Navakhanda is the division of Bharatavarsa into 
nine bhedas by the celebrated astronomers ParSSara and VarSha- 
mihira. 1 These astronomers and astrologers conceived the shafts 
of India as that of a tortoise ( kurma ) lying outspread; they 
therefore describe the country as Kurma-cakra. Each of the 
nine bhedas is called a varga by Varaha; Bharatayaraa is thus 
divided into nine parts conforming to the nine of the tdn 
points of the compass, e. g., the central, eastern, southern, tveit- 
Sfn, northern, south-eastern or Agneya , south-western or Nairta 
north-western of Vayava and north-eastern Aisana. Pafic&la 
was the main district in the central division, Magadha in the 
eastern, Kulinda in the north-eastern, Madra in the northern, 

1 Varahamihira is supposed to have adopted the tradition earlier record- 
ed by ParSiiara in his Paraharatantra. See, Kern’s edn. of Bphatsa&hita of 
Varaha, p. 32. 
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Haraliaura (or Hara Huna) in the north-western, Sindhu in the 
western, Anarta in the south-western, Avanta in the southern, and 
Kalinga in the south-eastern ( Brhat Sam, Ch. XIV. 32, 33 ). But 
when Varaha comes to his details, he assigns Sindhu and Sauvlra 
in the south-western division ( Nairfca ) along with Pahlava and 
Kamboja and evidently Anarta also (Ibid, XIV. 17). ‘‘This 
mistake is certainly as old as the' eleventh century, as Abu 
Rihan has preserved the names of Varaha’s abstract in the same 
order as they nov stand in the Brhat Samhita ( Reinaud, Memoire 
sur l’lnde, pp. 116, 117 cf. no. II, map, fig. 3 ). These details are 
also supported by the Markandeya Purana, which assigns both 
Sindhu-Sauvira and Anarta to the south-west. 1,1 

But the most accurate from the geographical point of view 
is the description of our country divided into five and seven 
regions as given in the Parana and the Mahabharata. The divi- 
sion of India into five regions is however as old as the Atharva- 
veda ( XIX, 17. 1-9 ) and the Aitareya Brahmana ( VIII. 14 ), and 
was adopted by later Brahmanicai and Buddhistic authorities. 1 
Thus Smrti writers like Baudhayana seem to suggest a five- 
fold division 'while Raja&ekhara in his Kavyamimaihs a actually 
adopts it. Buddhist writers like Yuan Chwang and authors of 
earlier texts also follow the same division. The Mahabharata 
also describes five divisions in detail, the central or Madhyadesa, 
the eastern, southern, western and northern and at least three, the 
Matsya, Vayu and Visnu puranas, agree with it. According to 
the Vistiu Purana , Madhyade§a was occupied by the Kurus and 
PanoalaS, the east by the people of Kamarupa, the south by 
the Pundras, Kalingas and Magadhas, the west by tbe Sau- 
rastras, Suras, Abhlras, Arbudas, Karusas, Malavas, Sauvlras 
and Saindhavas, and the north (?) by the Hunas, Salvas, the peo- 
ple of Sakala, Ambasthas, Parasikas, Ramas etc. ( Wilson’s Visnu 
Purana, Vol. II. Bk. II. 3 p. 132; there is, hewever no mention of 
the northern division in the text but it is nevertheless evident ). a 
The Visnu Purana list of countries is very meagre; the Maha- 
bharata has a much longer catalogue, but it is without any arra* 
ngement; so also in the Padmapurana. 

i Cunningham's Geography, Majumdar’s Edn., p. 7 and note. 

8 See, Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro, p- xixff. 
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The longest list of countries and peoples of India is however, 
contained in the Markandeya, the Brahmanda and the Vayu. 
Both the Markandeya and the Brahmanda refer to the territoiial 
divisions of India ( Kumaridvipa ) as numbering seven, the latter 
expressly stating that in ancient times Bharatavarsa was divid- 
ed into seven regions ( Sapta Khandam But this division into 
seven regions is not anything fundamentally different from the 
division into five which is adopted by the majority of the Pura- 
nas and the Mahabharata. This will bo evident from the list of 
the divisions which are as follows: the M'adhyadesa, thd Udloya 
or north, the Pracya or east, Daksinapatha or south, the Apa~ 
ranta or west, the Vindhyan region and the Himalayan region 
( Parvata&reyiriah ). 

The Markandeya Purana has also a second classification, apart 
from this seven, into nine, adopted certainly from the astronomi- 
cal and astrological work of Varahamihira and ParSiara. There 
India is described as resting on Visnu in the form of a tortoise 
looking eastward; the various countries and peoples of Bharata- 
varsa are distributed accordingly over the several parts of his 
body, together with corresponding lunar constellations. The 
majority of the names of countries and peoples is very much the 
same as we find in the Nadyadivarnana section of the same 
purana, but there is also quite a good lot of names that are enti- 
rely new and original. 

It has already been pointed out that geographically speaking 
the division of our country into seven regions is more accurate 
and more in accord with reality. We, therefore, propose to follow 
the account as given in the nadyadi varrtana section ( Ch. 57 ) and 
supplement it by names of peoples and countries as mentioned 
in the astronomical section ( Ch. 58 ). The Brahmanda and the 
Yayu Puranas, and as a matter of faot other Puranas also, 
give us nothing more than what is there in these two sections of 
the Markandeya Purana. 

SHAPE OF INDIA 

It has already been pointed out that according to the Kurma- 
nivesa section ( i. e. astronomical ) of the Markandeya Purana as 


l Brahmanda. 36. 64 
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well as the works of our early astronomical authors the shape of 
India was like that of a tortoise “ lying outspread and facing 
eastwards." This conception ignores the extreme southern re- 
gion of the country. From the geographical standpoint, a sober 
acoount is given in a number of Puranas as well as in the Maha- 
bharata which describe India as having the shape of a bow 
( Matsya, 11.3. 32; Brda, 35. 33, Mbh. VI, 6. 38 ). Nllakantha, the 
celebrated Commentator of the Mahabharata, confirms the bow- 
like description of the country ( Com my. on the Mbh. VI, 6. 3-5 ), 
but he also speaks of Bharatavarsa as being triangular in shape 
(Ibid. VI, "6. 3-5 ) which is certainly a better description. The 
most accurate description, however, seems to be the one as given 
in the nadyadi mrnana section of the Markandeya Parana. India 
according to this conception, is “ constituted with a four-fold 
conformation. On its south and west and east is the great ocean; 
the Himavat range stretches along on its north, like the string 
of a bow. 1 ” 

MADHYA-DESA OR CENTRAL REGION 2 

Matsyai vakutah Kulyasca Kuntalah KasI Ko^alah 
Atharvasca Kalihgasca Malakasca Vrkaih saha 
Madhyade&ya Janapadah praya&o’ml praklrtitahll 
Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadl 1 
Prthivyamapi Krtsnayarh sa pradesio manoramah U 
Govardhanam puram ramyam Bhargavasya mahatmanah \ 

( Mark. P. 57. 32-35 ). 

Matsya — According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX, 
1105-6 ) the Matsya country of the Matsya people was situated 
south or south-west of Indraprastha, and west of Surasena (Virata 
P. V, 141-45). According to Manu it was within' the limits of 

1 M5rk. P. 57. 59 Pargiter’s Tr. p. 347. According to Cunningham, the 
Mahabharata has another description of the shape of the country, that 
of an equilateral triangle “which was divided iato four smaller equal 
triangles. The apex of the triangle is Cape Comorin, and the base is formed 
by the line of the Himalaya mountains. Ano. Geo. of India, Majumdar’s 
Edn. p. 5. 

For other descriptions of the shape of India, see, ibid, pp. 1-13; Camb. 
Hist. of.. India, I, pp. 400-402; Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
pp. 84-86 ; Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, Intro., p. xixff. 

* For the boundaries of Madhyadesa see Law, Ibid, pp. 1-2, 
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Brahmarside^a ( Manu, II, 19 ). The Mahabharata mentions 
( Salya P. XXXVI, 1973-76 ) Upaplavya or Upaplava, a city 
situated at a distance of two days’ journey by chariot from Ha 
stipapura, as its capital ( Uclyoga P. LXXXIII 3910-17: LXXXV. 
3040). It is difficult to ascertain if Upaplavya was the same as 
Vairata or Viratanagara which is also said to have been the capi- 
tal city of the Matsya. Viratanagara was so called because it 
was the capital of Virata, king of the Matsyas. According to 
Buddhist tradition it was one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. The 
Matsya country comprised the modern territory of Jaipur in- 
cluding the whole of the present territory of Alwar with a por- 
tion of Bharatpur. 

The Vayu Purana reads Vatsas instead of Matsyas' ( XLV. 
110). The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is mentioned in 
Buddhist texts as one of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. According 
to the Mahabharata Vatsa or Vatsya kingdom was situated to the 
east of Xndraprastha ( Sabha P. XXIX. 1084 ); its king Vatsa was 
a grandson of king Divodasa of Benares ( Hari V. XXIX. 1587, 
1597 ). The capital of the Vatsa country was KausambI identical 
with modern Kosam near Allahabad. 1 

Asvakutas — Such as a tribe or country is unknown : it 
is obviously a misreading, for the Vayu Purana reads Kisa- 
snas, Kisastas or Kisadyas instead ( XLV. 110 ) , and the 
Matsya reads Kiratas ( OX I II 35). Bat we have otherwise no 
information of the location of the Kiratas in the Madhyadefia ; 
epio and pauranio tradition places them in the eastern region 
as we shall see later on ; evidently the Kiratas are out of 
place here. 

Kulyas --No such tribe or country is known; but it may 
be possible that they were the same people as the Kulutas, 
a republican community, who are mentioned in inscriptions 
of about the 1st century A. D. The Kulutas dwelt in the 
Punjab along with suoh tribes as the Malagas, Yaudheyas, 
Arjupayanas, Udumbaras, Kunindas etc. 

Kuntalas — The Bhlsma Parva ( IX, 347, 359, and 367 ) of 
the Mahabharata has some references to this tribe. The tribe 
referred to in verse 347 of the Bhisma Parva is probably the 


1 Law, Geo. E. B„ pp. 16-17, 
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one referred to here in the Markandeya Purana. The Kunta- 
las evidently occupied a country contiguous to Kail and 
Kosala where Cunningham found a region called Kuntila near 
Chunar. The tribe mentioned in verse 359 seems to have 
been a western people as they are mentioned along with 
peoples residing in the western region. The third tribe men* 
tioned in verse 367 was the well-known Kuntala people of 
the South who played an important role in the history of the 
Deccan. 

Kasi — Celebrated as one of the oldest janapadas Kasi 
finds mention in each and every ancient work of importance, 
Brahmanical or Buddhist. It is the ancient Varanasi. Ac- 
cording to the Ramayana ( Adi. K. XII. 20 ) Kasi was a king- 
dom while Prayaga and the regions around it were still a 
forest ( Cf. Kalakavana ). The Harivarhsa refers to its early vic- 
issitudes ( XXIX and XXXII ) while the Udyoga Parva of 
the Mahabharata alludes to Krsna’s repeated burning of 
city. ( XL VII. 1883 ). 

Ko&ala — Evidenly Uttara Kosala or northern Ko&ala is meant 
for another Kosala which was called Daksina Koiala or Maha- 
Kosala is mentioned later on in verse 54 of Chap. 57 of the Ma- 
rkandeya Purana. According to epic tradition, Ayodhya on the 
Sarayu seems to have been the earliest capital, but later on, in 
Buddhist times Ayodhya sank to the level of an unimportant 
city but Saketa and SavatthI were two of the six important cities 
of Indio . 1 

. Atharvas and Arkalihgas — These two names are evidently 
misreadings, and it is difficult to find out what the correct form 
had been. The Vayu Purana reads atha parsve tilangasca instead 
of Atharvasca Kalingasca , while the Matsya reads Atharvasca Ka- 
lihgasca. All these readings are improbable. Tilahgas are well- 
known as a southern people, identical with the Trikalihgas, and 
mentioned in Chap. 58 verse 28 of the Markandeya Purana in 
connection with the southern people. Avantas and Kalihgas are 
also well-known peoples but they are not known to have been 
located in the Madhyadesa. In fact the Markandeya Purana re- 
fers to the Avantas as a Vindhyan tribe ( ch. 57; verses 52 and 55) 


1 Law, Geo. E. 33., pp. 4-6. 
% { Annals, B. O. R» I. J 
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and to the Kalihgas once as a northern (Ibid; V. 37) and at another 
time as a southern tribe ( Ibid, V. 46 ). The reference to the 
Kalihgas as a northern tribe is certainly erroneous. 

Malakas — The Vayu Purana reads Magadhas instead and the 
.Matsya reads Mukas. Both are misreadings, for the Magadhas 
are mentioned as an eastern people in verse 44 of Chap. 57 of the 
Markandeya Purana. Pargiter suggests ( Mark. P. p. 309 ) that 
the reading should be Malajas. The Malajas “ are mentioned in 
the Mahabharata ( Bhlsma Parva, IX, 357 ) and RamSyana ( Adi 
K. XXVII, 16-23 ) and from the course described in the latter 
poem as taken by Visvamitra and Rama, it appears they were 
neighbours of the Karusas and occupied the district of Shahabad, 
west of the Sone.........( ibid, 8-16 ). 

Vrlcas — This tribe is similarly referred to in the Mahabharata 
( Bhlsma P. LI. 2106 ); but the Matsya Purana reads Andhakas in- 
stead. The Andhakas, were very intimately associated with the 
Yadavas, and are often referred to in the Mahabharata ( Udyoga 
P. LXXXV, 304; Harivamsa, XXXV. 1907-8; ibid, XXXIX, 2041 
etc. ) but they are known to have been located in western India 
or Aparanta. A more correct reading appears to be Vrsnikas. 

The Markandeya list of peoples and countries of Madhyade^a 
does not seem to be complete; for, the Vayu and Matsya PurSnas 
enumerate few countries more (Vfiyu, XLV. 109-110; Mdtsya, 
CXI II. 33, 36 ), and the Mahabharata seems to confirm it (Bhl- 
sma P. IX. 346-7 ). These countries and peoples are as follows 1 
the Kurus, Pancalas, Salvas, Jahgalas, Surasenas, Bhadrakas, Bo • 
dhas and the lords of Satapatha. The Matsya Purana however, 
gives the last two names as Bahyas and Pataccaras. 

Kurus — The land of the Kurus was well-known as one of the 
sixteen mahajanapadas in the days of the Buddha; many a Bu- 
ddhist legend is associated with the Kurus and their country. 1 
They are also very intimately connected with epic tradition; in" 
deed the Mahabharata grew up with the Kuru people and thedr 
country as its background. The ancient Kuru country may he 
said to have comprised the Kuruksetra or Thanesvar. The re- 
gion included Sonapat, Amin, Karnal and Panipett, alttd *was 


1 Law, Geo. E. B., pp. 17-18, 
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situated between the Sarasvatl on the north and Dysadvatl on 
the south. 

According to Pargiter the Kurus occupied the country 
*' from the Sivis and sub-Himalayan tribes on the north to 
Matsya, Surasena and South Pancala on the South, and bet- 
ween north Pancala on the east and Marubhumi ( the Raj- 
putana desert ) on the west. Their territory appears to have 
been divided into three parts, Kuruksetra, the Kurus and the 
Kurujangala ( Adi P. CIX. 4337-40 ). Kuruksetra, ‘ the culti- 
vated land of the Kurus ’ comprised the whole tract on the, 
west of the Jumna and included the sacred region between the 
Sarasvati and Drsadvati ( Vana P. LXXXIEL 5071-78 and 
7073-76 ; Ramayana, Ayodhya K. LXX. 12 ; Megha D I. 49-50)... 
Kuru-jahgala, ' the waste land of the Kurus ’ was the eastern 
part of their territory and appears to have comprised the 
traqt between the Ganges and North Pancala ( Ram. Ayodhya 
K. LXX1I; Mbh. Sabha P. XIX. 793-94). The middle region 
between the Ganges and Jumna seems to have been called 
simply the Kuru’s country. The capital was Gajapur Hastipa- 
pura ; and Khandavaprastha or Indraprastha, the modern 
Delhi, was a second capital founded by the Pandavas ( Adi 
P., CCVII, 7568-94 ) ” 1 * 

Pancalas — According to Buddhist tradition Pancala had 
two divisions •• Uttara Pancala and Daksina Pancala. Maha- 
bhSrata also refers to these two divisions of the country 
the capital of Uttara Pancala was Ahicchatra or Chatravatl 
( identical with modern Ramnagar in the Bareilly district ), 
while southern Pancala had its capital at Kampilya ( Mbh. 
138. 73-74 ), identical with modern Kampil in the Farokha- 
bad district. According to Buddhist tradition as contained 
in the DivySvadana, the capital of Uttara Pancala was Hastina- 
pura while according to the Jatakas Kapillanagara was the 
capital. 8 

Pancala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalayas to the river Chambal, but it was 


1 Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 354-355. 

8 Baw, Geo. E. B., pp, 18-19. 
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divided into north and south Panc&la, separated by the Ganges, 
It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, Furrukhabad and the 
adjoining districts of the U. P. 

fialoas — The Salvas as a people' are often mentioned in the 
Mahabharata ; in the Vanaparva they are also mentioned as 
Salveyas ( CCLXItl, 1557 6—82 ). They lived not very far from the 
Kurus and Trigarttas ( Virata P. 1,11-18; ibid, XXX). Satya- 
van was a Salva prince (Yana P. COXCII ) ; the story of Krsna’s 
conquest of the Salva country points to the fact that they 
were located somewhere contiguously with the Yadavas 
( Vana p. XIV-XXI1 ; Udyoga p. XLVIT. 1886; Drona p. XT. 
395 ). Pargiter therefore thinks that the Salva country was 
situated ! along the western side of the Aravalli hills. ’ 

Jahgalas — Pargiter ’s suggestion that the Jangalas are the 
same as the people of Kurujangalas is evidently correct, since 
they are mentioned along with the Kurus and contiguous tribes 
( see above ), and there are no other people of this name men- 
tioned in ancient texts or inscriptions. 

Surasems — Surasena lay not far from the country of the 
Kurus and the Matsyas. In fact, it was located immediately 
to the south of the Kuru country and to the east of the Matsya 
country. Surasena became famous in epic and pauranic literature 
because of its connection with Krsna and the Yadava tribe. 
The country had its capital at Mathura which stood on the 
Jamuna. The epic and pauranic story of Kamsa's attempt 
to make himself a tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the 
Yidavas, and his consequent death at the hands of Krsna 
is not only referred to by Patanjali but also by the Jatakas. 
The early Greek writers knew Surasena as Sourasendi V Pre- 
sumably the Surasenas belonged to the Yadava tribe, for Mathura, 
the capital of the Surasenas, is specially called the capital 
of the Yadavas and the kings ruling at Mathura also belong 
to that tribe l Harivam&a, LVII, 3180-^3 ;LXXIX. 4124-34, etc. ). 

Bhadrakaras — The location of the Bhadrakaras is difficult to 
determine as well as their identity; doubtless they are the same 


l See Geo. E. B. by Law, pp, 20-21. 
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as the Rhadrakaras ( Sabha P. XIII, 590 ) and the Bhadras 
(Yana P. CCLIII, 15256 ) of the Mahabharata. The people may 
be said to have had their habitat near about the Eurus, the 
Matsyas and the Surasenas. It is not improbable that the 
Uttamabhadras known in historical times as a republican tribe 
were a section of the epic and pauranic Bhadrakas or Bhadras. 

Bodhas — The Bodhas are mentioned also in the Mahabharata 
(Sabha P. XIII.590; Bhlsma P. IX, 347), and perhaps also in tin 
Ramayana as Bodhis ( Ayodhya K LXX. 15 ). These people were 
probably located somewhere in the eastern districts of the 
Punjab. 

The reading Bahyas of the Matsya purana seems to be errone- 
ous, since the name is not met with elsewhere, if of course, they 
are not equated with the Bahikas. 

tiatapatha — This is unintelligible, and obviously erroneous. 
Pataceara is indeed a better reading, for a people of this name is 
also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Sabha P. XIII, 590-91; XXX, 
1108; Virata P. I, 11-12, etc. ). 

After the catalogue of countries and peoples in the Madhya- 
de§a the Markandeya Purana has the following passage: 

Sahyasya c’ottare yastu yatra Godavari nadl I 
Prthivyamapi Krtsnayarn sa pradeso manoramah II 
Govardhanam puram ramyam Bhargavasya mahatma nah I 

The Vayu purana, however, reads Sahyasya c’ottararddhe tu 
instead of Sahyasya c’ottare ya,3tu; the former indeed makes a 
better reading, for any people who are said to have been located 
just to the nothern of the Sahya mountains cannot be said to be 
within Madhyadesa. According to the reading as given in the 
Vayu and also in the Matsya ( Sahyasydnantare c'aite ) the people 
mentioned in this passage, i. e. the Bhargavas, were located along 
the ( northern half of the ) Sahya mountains and the region in 
which the Godavari flows. “ This region and the country west 
of it on the other side of these mountains and the tract north- 
wards to the Narmada ”, Pargiter points out, “ are connected in 
many a story with Bhrgu, his son Cyavana and his descendants 
( Mbh. Adi P. CLXXVIII, 6802-10 ; Vana P. OXXI, CXXII, 
LXXXIX. 8364-65, C X!V. 10150-2, etc, ). The Bhargavas were 
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however, a numerous race and spread into other regions •• they? 
are also mentioned as one of the eastern peoples ” ( Markandeya 
Parana, Oh, LYII, 43 ). The Bhargavas were probably identical 
with the Bkaggas of the Buddhist texts who were located at 
Sumsumaragiri in the MajjhimadBSa. 1 

APARANTA & UDlOYA or NORTHWESTERN 
AND THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 

VShlika Yatadkanasca Abhlrah Kalatoyakah 11 
Aparantasca Sudrasca PallavSsoa Carmakhandiklh I 
Gandhara Yavanascaiva Sindhu-Sauvira-MadrakSh. II 
Satadruyah Kalingasca Parada Harabhiisikah I 
Mathara Bahubhadrasca ECaikeya Dasamalikah 11 
Ksatriyopanivesaica Yaisya-Sudrakulani oa I 
Kamboja Daradascaiva Barbara Hargavardban&h 11 
Oinascaiva ta Kharasoa bahula Bfihyato narah l 
Atrayasca Bharadvajah Puskalaica Kaserukah 11 
Lampakah Sulakaraioa Culika J&gudaih Saha I 
Aupadhagoanimadraioa Kirataninca Jatayah 11 
Tam as 5 , Hamsamargasca Kasmlrastunganastathi, l 
Sulikah Kuhakaieaiva Urna darv&stathaiva ca II 

Ete desa hyudloy&stu 

( M&rkandeya Parana, ch. 57 . 35—42 ). 

The northern peoples are the Vahlikas, Yatadhanas, the 
Abhlras, the Kalatoyakas, the AparSnbas, the Sudras, the Pallavas, 
the Carmakhanlikas, the Gandharas, the Yavanas, the Sindhus 
Sauvlras, ths Madrakas, the Satadrujas, the Kalihgas, the PSradas, 
the Harabhusikas, the Matharas, the Bahubhadras, the Kaikeyas, 
the Dasamalikas, the settlements of the Ksatriyas, the families 
of the Taisyas and Sudras, the Kambojas, the Daradas, the 
Barbaras, the Harsavardhanas, the Cinas, the Kharas, and the 
various peoples who live outside, the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, 
the Puskalas, the Kaserukas, the LampSkas, the Sulakaras, the 
Culikas, the Jagudas, the Aupadhas, the Animadras, the KirStas, 
the Tamasas, the Hamsam&rgas, the Kassmlras, the Tunganas, the 
Sulikas, the Kuhakas, the Urnas and the Darvas. 


1 Law, Q*o. E. B., pp. 33, 43. 
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Vahlikas — They are the same people as the Valhlkas or 
Valhlkas. For a detailed account of this tribe readers are referred 
to my Ancient Jnclian Tribes, Yol. II, pp. 58-60. 

Vatadhanas — The Vayu Purana reads Vadhadhanas which is 
evidently a mistake, for the people referred to are mentioned 
several times in the Mahabharata under the name Vatadhanas 
( Sabha P. 1, 1826 ; Udyoga P. Ill, 86 ; Bhlsma P. IX, 35 i ; Drona 
P. XI, 398). The Mahabharata includes the name of their king 
Vatadhana under the Krodha-vata group ( Adi Parva, LXVTI. 
2695-9 ) to which also belonged the eponymous kings of the 
Yahllkas, Madras and Sauvlras. Evidently the Vatadhanas were 
connected with these peoples and were located contiguously to 
these tribes. The Vatadhanas were also among the peoples that 
assembled on the side of the Kauravas, and from the reference 
as given in the Udyoga Parva ( XVIII, 596-601) and Sabha 
Parva ( XXXI. 1190-91 ) it appears that the tribe was located 
somewhere on the eastern side of the Sutlej. According to Manu 
( X. 21 ) a Vatadhana was the off-spring of an outcasts brahman 
and a brahman woman ; “ but J says Pargiter, “ that is no doubt 
an expression of the same arrogance which in later times 
stigmatised all the Punjab races as outcastes ” 

Abhtras — According to the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. f XXXI, 
1192) the Abhiras were classed into three divisions. One dwelt 
along the Sarasv at!, one lived by fishing -and may perhaps be 
Interpreted as having their location along the sea-coast and the 
third dwelling on the mountains. Mahabharata mentions them 
several times, and the Ramayana at least twice in the Kis- 
kindhyS Kanda (XLIII. 5 and 19). For a detailed account of 
the tribe readers are referred to my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol, 
II, pp. 51-54. 

Kalatoyakas — The Mahabharata reads Kalajosakas instead 
( Bhlsma P. IX, 354 ) ; but neither the Kalatoyakas nor the 
Kalajosakas are indent! liable. 

Aparantas — The Vayu Purina reads Aparltas and Matsya 
Purandharas instead ; both are evidently erroneous. The Bhlsma 
Parva list agrees with that of the MSrkandeya Purana, and men- 
tion is often made of the tribe in the Mahabharata as Aparanta 
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or Aparantas ( Bhlsma P. IX. 355 ; Vana P. CCXVII, 7885-56 ; 
Santi P, XLIX, 1780-82 ). Generally the term is applied to all 
the tribes living in the western region of India, but the 
Markandeya and the Bhlsma Parva list must also be taken to 
signify a particular tribe. According to the astronomical list of 
the Markandeya ( Chap. 58 ) the tribe seems to have been located 
north of the Sindhu-Sauvlra country. 

tfudras — In the Mahabharata the Sudras are almost invariab- 
ly associated with ths Abhlras ( Sabha P. XXXI. 1192 ; Bhlsma 
IX, 375 ; Drona P. XX. 798 ; Salya P. XXXVIII, 2119-20) ; and 
were considered to be outside the pale of Aryanism. The Rama- 
yana (Kis K. XLIII, 19 ) and some of the Puranas read Suras 
instead which certainly is erroneous. A definite location of the 
tribe is provided by a sloka in the Mahabharata which places 
them in western Rajputana where the Sarasvatl disappears 
( Sudrabhlran prati dvesad yatro nasta Sarasvatl, Mbh. IX, 37. 1 ). 

The Mahabhasya of Patanjali to which we can assign a defi- 
nite date is perhaps the earliest authority that introduces the 
Sudras in Indian history ( Patanjali, I, 2. 3 ). There the tribe is 
associated with the Abhlras, a tradition which as we have seen 
is upheld by the Mahabharata and the Puranas as well ( e. g. , 
vide Visnu P. by Wilson Bk. II, Chap. 3, p. 133 ). The Sudras 
were evidently identical with the Sodrai ( Sogdai ) of Greek 
historians of Alexandar’s time who place them in the western 
region of the Punjab. 

Pallavas — The V&yu Purina reads Pahlavas ( XLV. 115) 
which obviously is the correct reading, for the Pallavas were 
admittedly a southern people. The Pahlavas are generally identi- 
fied with the Pehlavis or ancient Persians. The Bhlsma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata mentions two tiibes of this name ( IX, 
355 and 375 ), “ but there appear to be no data to make a distinc- 
tion as the allusions to the Pahlavas are generally vague, unless 
it be supposed there was a Pahlava colony in the Punjab ; and 
this supposition would suit this verse, for the Persians were 
altogether outside India. The Harivam^a says king Sagara de- 
feated a great confederation of Pahlavas and other people, abro- 
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gated their laws, degraded them and made them wear beards 
(XIII, 763—64 ; XIV, 775-783); but this seems to be a late 
fable.., 

CarmakhavLdikas — 'The Matsja Purana reads Atta-khandikas, 
or Catta-khandikas, and the Bhlstna Parva list of the Maha- 
bharata ( IX, 355 ) Carmamandalas instead. These names are not 
identifiable ; but Pargiter’s suggestion of its identification with 
Samarkand is interesting and ingenuous. 

Gandharas — A great and famous people known from very 
ancient times. They practically occupied the whole lower basin 
of the Kabul river. Some passages of the Mahabharata seem to 
suggest that the Gandharas were an impure people ( Santi Parva, 
LXV, 2429-31 : CCVII. 7550-1 ; Karna P. XLIV, 2070 5 vide my 
41 Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India,” chap. IX ). 

Ga&a/as— The Vayu and the Matsya Puranas read Yavanas 
instead which undoubtedly is the correct reading. The Yavanas 
may be identified with the Indo-Greeks and Greco-Bactrians 
who held sway over portions of the north-western frontier 
regions and the Punjab before and after the Christian era, though 
it seems that the people were known in India even before 
Alexander’s time- 

Sindhus and Siuvlras — The Mahabharata refers frequently to 
the Sindhus ; they are mentioned twice in the Bhisma Parva list, 
once in connection with the Pulindas and another time with the 
Sauvlras ( IX. 318 and 361 ). The Kurma Parana ( XLVII. 40 ) 
mentions the Hunas, the Malyas ( doubtless misreading for Salyas 
or Salvas) and the Balyas (not identifiable) along with the 
Sindhus and Sauvlras. 

For a detailed account of these two tribes, see my “ Ancient 
Indian Tribes ”, Vol. II, pp. 20-22. 

Madrakas — They are the same people as the Madras or 
Madras from which tribe came MadrI, the second queen of 
Pandu. According to epic tradition they were closely related 
to the Sauvlras and Vahlikas ( Adi. P., LXVII, 2695-96 ). The 
capital of the Madra country was Sakala (Mbh., Sabha P., XXXI. 
1197 ) or modern Sialkot; and the river Iravatl flowed through 


1 Pargiter, Mark. P. p. 314 note. 
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the country ( Matsya P. CXIV. 7 and 15-18 ). Later epic tradi- 
tion brands the Madras as base and impure ( Santi P., CCVII, 
7559-61 ; Harivamsa, XIV. 784 ). 

fkdadrujas— They are the people who dwelt along the river 
Sutlej; but the Vayu Purana reads Sakas and Hradas (XLV, 
116), the Matsya, Sakas and Druhyas instead. The Sakas were a 
well-known people who left their traces on Indian history. They 
were first a northern and north-western people but gardually 
spread themselves towards the east and south and founded royal 
families as far east as Mathura and as far south as Surastra. 
The Hradas cannot be identified. The Druhyas were an ancient 
people, mentioned as early as the Rgveda along with the Anus. 

Kalihgas ( ? Kulindas or Pulindas ) — It is doubtless a copy- 
ist’s error, for in no circumstance and never in history the 
Kalihgas were located in the northern or northwestern 
country, though the Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 376 ) repeats the 
same mistake. The correct reading is perhaps Kulindas as 
given by the Vayu Purana ( XLV. 116 ) or Pulindas as in 
the Matsya Purana ( CXIII. 41 ). The Vana Parva of the 
MahSbharata speaks of ‘‘ all the countries of Kulinda ” 
(CLXXVIL 12350 ) which seems to suggest that the Kul* 
indas were distributed over different countries or a composite 
people consisting of different tribes. Passages in the Sabha 
Parva seem to indicate that the Kulindas occupied the ter- 
ritory along the southern slopes of the Himalayas from the 
Punjab to Nepal ( Sabha P. XXV. 996 ; LI. 1858-59 ). The 
Pulindas were a hill tribe inhabiting the Himalayan region 
and were closely associated with the Kiratas ( Vana p. CXL. 
10863-65 , Drona P. CXXI. 4846-47 ). Evidently they were 
aboriginal tribes and were considered as impure. The Rama- 
yana associates them with the Sabaras and seems to locate 
them somewhere in central India ; this location is also up- 
held by some passages of the Mahabharata ( e. g. Sabha P, 
XXVIII. 1068 , XXX. 1120; Santi P. CCVII. 7559 ). 

Pamelas-- Like the Kulindas the Paradas was also a hill tribe 
and were considered mlecchas dwelling on the slopes of the 
Himalayas ( Of. Sabha P. L. 1832 ; LI. 1869 ; LI. 1858-9 3 Dro^a 
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P. CXXI, 48L9 5 Hariv. XIII, 763-64 , CXV. 6440-42 ; Manu, X. 
43-44 ). 

Hara'-b'.tiisikas — The variant readings are Hara-purikas 
( Vayu., XLV., 116 ) and Hara-murtikas (Matsya, CXI 1 1. 41 ). 
None of these names is identifiable. Pargiter suggests Hara- 
hunakas who are mentioned in the Mahabharata as a people 
outside India on the west ( Sabha P., XXXI, 1194 ; L. 1844 ; 
Vana P. LI. 1S91 ). 

Mat haras — The reading is evidently erroneous ; the Matsya 
Purana ( CXIII. 43 ) reads Ramathas instead. There is a men- 
tion of the same people in the Mahabharata which locates 
them in the west ( Sabha P, XXXI. 1195 ; Vana P. LI, 1991 , 
Santi P. LXV. 2430 ). The name of the people is also given as 
Ramatas or Ramathas, as in the Vayu purana ( XLV. 117 ) 
and also in the Mahabharata, There is however no clue to 
their identification. 

Bahu-bhadras — The variants are Rahu-badhas (Bhlsma P. IX. 
362 ) and Balabhadras ( Karna P. VI. 153 ) in the Mahabhftrata, 
and Kantakaras and Raddha-Katakas in the Matsya and Vayu 
Purana ( CXIII, 42 and XLV. 117 ) respectively. 

Kaiksyas — They are the same people as the Kekayas or 
Eaikayas, famous in the Mahabharata as a powerful nation 
( Sabha P. IV. 126 ; Vana P. CCLXVII 15654 ). It was from this 
tribe that came Kaikeyl, the second wife of Da&aratha. The 
Mahabharata seems to associate the tribe with the Madras 
( Sabha P. LL 1870 ; Drona P.XX 799 ) , it seems, therefore, that 
the tribe was settled in the Punjab. The Ramayana mentions 
their capital Rajagrha or Girivraja ( Adi K. LXXIX. 35-44 ) 
which, however, must not be confounded with the city of 
the same name famous in the time of the Buddha and in the 
early Buhdhist texts. Cunningham identifies the Rajagrha 
or Girivraja of the Ramayana with Girjak, the ancient name 
of Jalalpur, on the river Jhelum ( Arch. Sur. Rep., II, 14). 

Dasamatikas — The Vayu Purana reads Da§amanikas ( XLV. 
117 ) while the Matsya reads DasanSmakas ( CXIII. 42 ). The 
Bhlsma parva list, however agrees with the Markandeya 
Purana ( Bhlsma P. IX. 374 ) but it is difficult to identify or 
locate the people. 
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The Markandeya now proceeds to give a list of people dwell- 
ing evidently ( Vahyatonarah. ) the borders of India. They 
were the K&mbojas, the Daradas, the Barbaras, the Harsa- 
vardhanas, the Clnas and the Tukharas. 

Kambojas — The Kambojas were a famous people dwelling 
in the extreme north of the Punjab beyond the Indus. 
According to epio and later Indian tradition, the country of 
the Kambojas was noted for a particular breed of horses; 
indeed references to K§mboja horses are numerous in both the 
epics. The Mahabharata associates them with the Cinas (Bhlsma 
P. IX. 373 ) , the Yavanas and Sakas ( Udyoga P., XVIII., 590 ) 
and the Daradas ( Sabha P., XVI., 1031 ). According to the 
same tradition they were considered to be outside the pale 
of Aryanism ( Vana P., CLXXXVI 1 I, 12838-40 ; Santi P. CCVII. 
75G0--61. Vide my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India ”, 
Chapter VIII. ). 

Daradas— They were a hill tribe associated in epic tradition 
with the Kasmlras ( Mbh. Drona P. LXX. 2435 ) ; the Kambojas 
and the Cinas ( See ante ) and the Tusaras ( probably Tukharas ; 
Vana P. CLXXVII. 12350 ). They were also considered as 
mlecchas. Vide Indian Culture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Barbaras — Epic tradition connects the Barbaras with the 
Sakas and Yavanas ( Mbh., Sabha P.; XXXI., 1199 ; Vana P., 
CCLIIL, 15254 ; Santi P., COVII, 7560-61 ) ; evidently they were 
neighbours of these tribes and were inhabitants of the north- 
western region. The country of the Barbaras seems to have 
extended to the Arabian Sea. Their port was called Barbarika 
which was probably identical with Barbaricum of the Greek 
geographers (Cunningham's A, G. L, Majumdar's Edn., pp. 
693-95 ). Vide Indian Culture, Jany 1935, p. 388. 

Harsavardhanas—The Vayu Purana reads Priya-laukikas in - 
stead, but these names are not identifiable. 

Cinas — Evidently they were the people of China, but here 
Cinas certainly do not refer to their original country. Presumab- 
ly they were those Chinese people who had settled down along 
the Indian side of the Himalayas from the northwest to the 
extreme east. Thus in one place in the Mahabharata ( Bhlsma P. 
IX. 373) they are associated with the Kambojas which seem . to 
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indicate that they were settled in. the northwest while in another 
(Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ) they are noticed among the soldiers 
who followed Bhagadabta, king of Pragjyotisa, i. e. , roughly 
modern Assam. Still there are other references which seem to 
indicate that they were settled not very far from the sources of 
the Ganges ( Vana P. CLXXVII. 12350; Santi P. CCCXXVII. 
12226-29 ). They seem to have been a respectable and well- 
known people ( Udyoga P. XVIII. 584-85 ). Their country was 
famous for a particular breed of horses ( Udyoga P. LXXXV. 
3049 ). 

A people called the Apara-Cinas ( Western Clnas ) is mention- 
ed in the Ramayana ( Kis, X. XLIV. 15 ). 

Tukharas—' The Vayu Purana reads Tusaras instead ( XLV. 
118). Both forms are admissible, and the Mahabharata refers to 
the people in both the names ( Sabha P. L. 1850 5 Vana P. LI. 
1991 ; Santi P.. LXV., 2429. ). The Ramayana also mentions the 
Tukharas ( Kis. K. XLIV. 15 ). Epic tradition connects them with 
the Sakas, Daradas, Pahlavas, etc. They were considered to have 
been outside the pale of Aryanism. 

The Marka^pleya then proceeds to give the names of a few 
more tribes and countries of the north : they were the Atreyas^ 
Bharadvajas, Puskalas, Kaserurakas, Lampakas, Sulakaras, 
Culikas, Jagudas, Aupadhas, Animadras, Kiratas, Tamasas, 
Hamsamargas, Kasmlras, Tuhganas, Sulikas and the Kuhakas, 
Urnas and Darvas. 

Most of these tribes cannot be satisfactorily identified, for 
example, the Kaserukas, the Sulakaras, the Aupadhas, the 
Animadras, the Tamasas, the Hamsamargas and the Kuhakas. 
Some of these names again are names-more of families than of 
tribes, e. g., the Atreyas, the Bharadvajas, etc. 

Atreyas— In the Mahabharata the Atreyas are said to have 
been residents of Dvaita-vana ( Mbh. Vana P. XXVI. 971 ), a for- 
est and lake near the Sara 3 vati ( Ibid, CLXXVII. 12354-62 ). The 
Harivamsa details the story of their origin from Rsi Prabhakara 
of Atri’s race (XXXI. 1660-68). The tribe is also mentioned in 
the Bhlstna Parva list ( IX. 376 ) of the Mahabharata, 
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Bharadvajas — They are also mentioned in the Bhlsma Parva 
list ( IX. 376 ) along with the Atreyas. References in the Great 
Epic ( Adi P. CXXX. 5102-6); CLXVL 6328-32; Vana P. CXXXV, 
10700-728, etc. ) to Rsi Bharadvaja seem to locate the tribe, who 
evidently were descended from the Rsi Bharadvaja, not far from 
the upper regions of the Ganges near the hills. 

Puskalas— The name of the tribe seems to connect them with 
Puskalavati or Puskaravatl ( Ram. Kis. K. XLIII. 23 ), the old ca- 
pital of Gandhara. The Vayu and Matsya Puranas read Pra- 
sthalas. The Prasthalas were evidently people of Prasthala ( Vi- 
rata P. XXX. 971; BhTsma P. LXXV. 3296; Drona P. XVII. 691 ), 
closely connected with Trigarta and therefore located probably in 
the Punjab. 

Kuserukas — The Vayu Purana reads Kaserukas and Matsya 
Daserakas instead, but none of them can satisfactorily be identi- 
fied. Daserakas are however also mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(Bhlsma P. L. 2080; CXVIII. 5483; Drona P. XL 397; XX. 798) as 
joining in the Kuruksetra war. 

Lampakas — The Lampakas are described in the Mahabharata 
as a mountain tribe (Drona, P. CXXI. 4846-7). They are identified 
by Cunningham with the people of Lamghan situated to the 
north-east of Kabul (Anc. Geo. India, Majumder’s Edn. pp. 49-50). 

Bulakaras — The Vayu Purana reads Stanapas instead, but the 
name is not identifiable. 

Culikas—' The Matsya Purana reads Sainikas, and the Vayu 
Purana reads Pldikas instead. 

Jagudas — The Vayu Purana reads Jugudas, the Matsya Janga- 
las. In another place, however, the Matsya Purana ‘‘ mentions the 
Jagudas as a people through whose country the Indus flows(CXX, 
46-48 )'. But this indication is a bit too vague to admit of any de- 
finite identification. The Jagudas are also mentioned in the Ma- 
nabharata ( Vana P. LI. 1991 ). 

Aupadhas- The Vayu Purana reads Apagas instead (XL V.120). 
Ko identification is possible. 

Anintadras— The variant is Canimadras or Calimadras, as in 
the Vayu Purana. 

1 Pargiter, Mark. Parana p. 322 note. 
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Kiratas — For a full note on the Kiratas, see Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, No. 3, “ Some Ancient Indian Tribes*', pp. 381-82, 

Tamasas — The variant is Tomaras, as in the Vayu Purana 
( XLV. 120 ) and in the Mahabharata ( Bhlsma P. IX. 377 ). 

Hcmsamargas — They are also mentioned in the Bhlsma Parva 
list of the Mahabharata. According to the Matsya Purana, the 
river Paosni flowed through the countries inhabited by Tamaras 
and Hamsamargas. The description of the Matsya Purana seems 
to locate the two tribes in the region east of Tibet. 

Kaimiras — They are undoubtedly the people of Kasmlr. They 
are also mentioned in the Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 361 and 375 ). 

Tungams — The Vayu Purana reads Tahganas ( XLV. 120 ) and 
more than once in the Mahabharata, as Tahganas and Para-tahga* 
nas, ( SabhS P. LI. 1859; Bhlsma P. IX. 372 ). According to the 
epic description they were allied with the Kiratas and Pulindas 
and lived in the kingdom ( Vana P. CXL. 10863-5; Sabha P. LI. 
1858-59 ). They seem to have been a rude tribe, as their main 
fighting weapon was stone ( Drona P. OXXL 4835-47 ). 

tiulikas — The Vayu Purana reads Culikas which are mention- 
ed as a separate tribe in the Markandeya. According to the Matsya 
Purana the river Oaksu flowed through the country of the Suli 
kas ( CXX. 45, 46 ). In the Brhat Samhita mention is made of a 
tribe called Saulikas (XIV. 8 ), but there the Saulikas are associ- 
ated with Vidarbha, The Haraha inscription of the Maukharis 
makes a reference to the Sulikas who are identified by some scho- 
lars with the Calukyas; hut that does not agree with the Pauranic 
description. 

Kuhakas — The Vayu Purana reads Ahukas or Ahukas instead. 
They may be the same as the Kurus of the Matsya Purana who 
are said to have dwelt on the Indus. ( CXX. 46-48 ). 

Unias — The Vayu Purana reads Puranas but none is identifi- 
able except if we find in the Urnas a people inhabiting the Urna- 
desa which Lassen places on the Sutlej near Garhwal. ( Ind. Alt. 
map. ). 

Darvas — The Mahabharata associates them with the Trigartas, 
the Daradas and other northern tribes to the north of the Panjab! 

i See also Pargiter, MSrk. P. p. 324 notes. 
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PRACYA OR EASTERN COUNTRY 

“ Pracyan desan nivodha me I 

Adhraraka Mudakara Antar-girya Vahir-girah ti 
Yatha Prabanga Rangeya Manada MSnavartikah I 
Brahmottarah Pravijaya Bhargava Jneya mallakah (i 
Pragjyotisasoa Madrasca Videhastamraliptakah 

Malla Magadha-Gomantah PracyS janapadah SmrtSh ll 

( Mar. P. 57. 42-44 ). ‘ 

“ Hear from me the peoples who inhabit the Eastern countries. 
The Adhrarakas, the Mudakaras, the Antargiryas, the Vahirgiras, 
and the Pxavahgas also; the Rahgeyas, the Manadas, the Mana- 
vartikas, the Brahmottaras, the Pravijayas, the Bhargavas, the 
Jneyamallakas, the Pragjyotisas, and the Madras and the Videhas, 
and the Tamraliptakas, the Mallas, the Magadhas, the Gomantas, 
are known as the peoples of the East. " 

Adhrarakas — It is difficult to restore the correct reading. The 
Vayu Purana has ( XLV. 122 ) Andhravakas. 

Mudakaras — The Vayu Purana reads Sujarakas and not 
Matsya Madgurakas instead. None of these names is identifiable, 
but one may guess that here is a name which is a corrupt 
rendering of Mudgagiri or Modagiri, mentioned in literature and 
inscription and identifiable with the hills of Monghyr in Bihar. 
Monghyr was anciently known also as Mudgala-puri, Mudgal- 
a^rama, etc. The Mudgalas or the people of Monghyr are also 
referred to in the Mahabharata ( Drona P. XI. 397 ). 

Antargiryas—' These people must be those dwelling in the hilly 
stretch of the Rajmahal ranges of the Santhal Parganas. They are 
mentioned in the Bhlsma Parva list of the Mahabharata. 

Bahirgirai — They must also be said to have been associated 
with the hilly tracts of Bihar and from their mention along with 
the Antargiras it seems that the people meant were dwellers on 
the outskirts of the hills of Bhagalpur and Monghyr regions. 

Pravahgas — The Pravahgas probably stand for those people 
who dwelt just in front of the Vahgas ( Pravahga ), and they may 
be Ahgas. 

Rahgeyas—' This is evidently a copyist’s mistake for Vahgeyas 
which is the reading of the Vayu Purana ( XLV. 122 ). The 
Matsya Purana however reads only Vahgas. They are undoubted- 
ly the people of ancient Vahga or Bengal. For a detailed account 
pf the tribe see my ' Ancient Indian Tribes Vol. II, p. 1. 
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Manadas — The Vayu Purana reads Maladas ( XLV. 122). It 
Is a shrewd guess of Pargiter that here we have a reference to the 
people of modern Maldah in which are situated the old cities of 
Gaur and Pandua. The Maladas are also mentioned as an eastern 
people in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXIX. 1081-82 ; Drona P. 
VIL 183 ). 

Mana-vartikas — The variants are Malavartinah ( Vayu P. 
XLV. 122 ) and Manavarjakas ( Mbh. Bhlsma P. IX. 357 ) ; but 
none of these names are satisfactorily identifiable. 

Brahmottaras — Pargiter suggests the reading Suhmotkalas 1 
which is neither intended nor necessary, for evidently a better 
suggestion is that of the Matsya which reads Suhmottaras mean- 
ing the people who dwelt north of the Suhma country. 

Pravijayas — The Bhlsma Parva list ( IX. 358 ) of the Maha- 
bharata seems to read Pr&vrseyas ; but none of the names is 
identifiable. 

Bhargavas — The Bhlsma Parva list mentions the same people 
asBhargas; it is permissible to conjecture that they had been 
intimately associated with the prince Bharga or Bhargava who 
is referred to in the Harivamsa as having founded Bhrgubhumi 
or Bhargabhumi ( XXIX. 1587 and 1597; XXXII. 1753). They 
were perhaps an eastern branch of the Bhaggas or Bhargas of 
SumsumSragiri. 

Jneyarmllakas — The variants Gey amarthakas ( Vayu P. XLV. 
123 ) and Gaysmalavas ( Matsya P. CXIII. 44 ), but none of these 
names is identifiable. 

Pragjyotisas — The Pragjyotisas were a well-known people in 
both the epics; their country was a famous kingdom, evidently 
outside the pale of Aryandom. The Mahabharata frankly refers 
to it as a mleccha kingdom which was ruled over by king Bhaga* 
datta ( Sabha P. XXV. 1000-1; L. 1834 ; Udyoga P. CLXVI. 5804; 
Karna P. V. 104-5 ); in the same epic it is referred to also as an 
asura kingdom ruled over by the asuras Naraka and Muru (Vana 
P. XII. 488; Udyoga P. XLV II. 1887-92). It seems to have bor- 
dered on the realm of Kiratas and Clnas ( Sabha P. XXV. 1002 ; 
Udyoga P XVIII. 584-5 ). According to the Raghuvamsa the 
Pragjyotisa country lay evidently to the north of the Brahm- 

1 Mark. Purana, p. 327 note. 

4 [ Annals, 5. O. R. I. ] 
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putra river. It therefore seems that the kingdom included not 
only the Kamarupa country but also a considerable portion of 
north Bengal and perhaps also of north Bihar- 

Madras — The Vayu Purana reads Mundas instead ( XLV. 123 ) 
which is certainly the more plausible reading, for the Madras 
cannot in any way be placed in the Eastern region. The Mundas 
are a well-known pre-Aryan tribe, and are mentioned as such in 
Mahabharata ( Bhisina P. LVI. 2410 ). The Matsya Purana reads 
Pundras instead which is certainly the best reading possible 
here. For a detailed account of the Pundras see my ‘ Ancient 
Indian Tribes, ; Vol. II. p. 15. ) 

Videhas — Videha was a famous country from very early times; 
in very early texts the country is designated as Videgha ( e. g. in 
the Satapatha Brahmana ) as well. The country, according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana ( I. IV. 1 ) was separated from Kosala by the 
Sadanlra. The capital of the Videha country was Mithila ruled 
over by a king named Janaka, and celebrated in both the epics 
specially in the Ramayana. Mithila is identified by Cunning- 
ham with a small town called Janakpur not far from the Nepale- 
se border where the two districts Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur 
meet (Arch. Sur. Rep. XVI. 34 and map.). The Videha country 
is thus identical with the northern districts of North Bihar. (Vide 
my “ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, ** Chap. III. ) 

7 dmraliptakas — A variant is TSmraliptikas. The people and the 
country are well-known in the Mahabharata ( Adi P. CLXXXVI. 
6993; Sabha P. XXIX, 1098 Drona P. LXX. 2436 ). Other forms of 
the name are Tamalipta or T&maliptaka ( Vayu P. XLV. 123 ) and 
even Dama-lipta ( Dasakumaracaritam ). The country has left 
its trace in the modern Tamluk in Midnapur. 

Mallas — The Vayu-Purana reads Ma!as while the Matsya 
reads Salvas, certainly erroneously. The people may be the same 
as the Mals or Malas, an indigenous tribe now spread all over 
Bengal. (Vide my “Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India ”, 
Chap. IV.) 

Magadhas — They were the people of the region now represent- 
ed by the modern districts of Patna and Gaya. For an account 
of the Magadhas see my ‘ Ancient Indian Tribes * ( pp. 93-175 ). 

Garnanta8 ~- t The variant readings are Govindas ( VSyu PurSna 
XLV. 123), Gonarddhas ( Matsya, CXIII. 45 ) but none of these 
names is identifiable. 


{To be continued ) 



THE POET BHANHKARA 
BY 

Dr. Har Dutt Shauma, m. a., ph. d. 

Aufrecht mentions ( 0. 0. 1, 405) as quoted in the qmgN- 
rrcrfofr by son of ^rrqTfsT^f. According to Bhandarkar 

( Collected Works , II, 324, no. 376 )’ , mwA, the author of the an- 
thology, belonged to an STrilthrsf*! family and wrote a commentary 
on ?rTT??TT^ in 1676 A. D. But our poet wgepy enjoyed much more 
popularity as his verses are quoted in the following anthologies 
also. 

1 q-siMr by hofrgvr, son of sm33fnr;r, grandson and be- 

longing to a urrlrs family ( Collected Works , II, 322, no. 375 ). 
He is the author of or ^rr%, a poem in 7 cantos ( C. C. 

Ill, 120 ) and of a glossary which he composed in 

1644 a. D. ( C. C. I, 304 and 603 ). 

II. by or ( Collected Works, IT, 

325, no. 417 ). 

III. gwwTfrJpr by ( Peterson, Second Report, pp. 

57-64 and no. 92 ; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ). 

IV. by rpfrvTTWf of the 17th century A. D. 8 ( C. C. 
I, 497; II, 116). 

V. q^r^rr by ^R«JTW| 3Tr^r^5R ( Kavyamala, 89 ). 

VI. by (Dr. Bhaudaji’s Collection. Ms. no. 1237 

B. B. R. A. S. The Ms. is written in ^rmfr. Old paper, 18 leaves. 
The name of the scribe is surrey and the date of the copy is 5PP 
1632 L 1680 A. D. J. It belongs to It quotes verses 

from 31 authors and gives their names ). s 

VII. gRtsrf by ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. Asiatic 

Society, Bengal. By the late M. M. Haraprasada Sastrl, Vol. 
VII. no. of Ms. 5443 ). 

1 Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, edited by N. B. Utgikar. 

a See— Notes on Indian Chronology, by Mr. P. K. Gode-Y. Rasikajivana 
of Gadadharabhatta and its probable date. Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XII, pp. 396—9. 

3 See my article Suktisundara of Sundaradeva (Calutta Oriental Journal, 
Feb. 193$, pp. 133-44 ). Sundaradeva flourished in the last quarter of the 17th 
century A. D. See also Mr. Gode’s Notes on Indian Chronology, III ( Poona 
Orientalist, July 1936, p. 55 ). 
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VIII. ( Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. by H. P. 

Sastrl, Vol. VII. no. 5454 ). 

This evidence is enough to prove the importance and popular- 
ity of our poet. But as yet his identity has not at all been esta- 
blished. In spite of the fact that Mr. Kane mentions or 

in his Index of Works 1 2 ( no. 507 ), and a *Tf3TtTm?ir ( nos. 
508, 581 and 598-aboufc 1300 A. C. ), he has not been able to throw 
any light on the personality of According to Mr. Kane 

*TT33rrTm?r the author of and T^lrmiptifr and lived at about 

1300 a. D. To inf or Mr. Kane ascribes the authorship 

of in five chapters. a 

On iflrT^rT Dr. De remarks 3 -- “ The form Bhanukara of this 
name is given by Sesa Cintamani’s °Parimala, Gopala's Wikasa 
and Ranga^ayin’s °Amoda commentaries. The title miira is also 
appended sometimes to this name. 5 ’ I was able to examine a Ms. 
of sr<T f^rwrvr’s TOTrefftarcra (Sr # isnferraT, 

ITiTgT *. \) and found the following introduction.— 

sfbupjRTOT m?-- etc. The Ms. bears the date R o 

^<V=1627. A. D. 

According to Aufrecht ( C. C. I, 405 and III, 88 ) is 

from miWT and he is the son of *mprm and grandson of rrfr^r. 
He is the author of 3R5Wr%5F, **r*RiT*r. rerere iffqft, sppr^rfWT, 
or nTfPTrfr'TTFT and irnrwnfnr. Of these works only 
and TtftTTlipufr are printed 4 . Dr. De has been able to 
prove successfully that all these three works are by one and the 
same writer. The date of the author, according to him, is earlier 
than the 14th century A. D. and later than the 12th century A. D.* 
According to Mr. Kane, 6 *rr3<fw’s father is very likely 

brother of 5 m 9 aT, whose son composed r%rp?- 

and weighed himself in gold in 1315 A. D. “ Therefore, 


1 Sahityadurpana, 2nd edn., 1923. Introduction. 

2 Ibid. p. CLXI. No. 40. 

3 Sanskrit Poetics I, 245, In. 

4 For editions, see Sanskrit Poetics I, pp. 245-5 4; 

s Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 249. 

* Sahit yadarpana, Introduction, p. CXVIII 
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*n*?rr flourished probably towards the end of the 13th and the 
beginning of the 14th century. 1 

But how is it that our poet is not at all quoted in the 
"RfTR which was composed about 1363 A. D. 2 ? There are several 
verses ascribed to a certain *rpr<TT%cT but none of them is found 
in any work of our RTjnrntecT, as well as the tra*n«| of R§T%- 

^stnr^T, are quite different from our RTf^rT. If we accept the date 
of to be earlier than the 14th century or even the beginning 
of the 14th century, then he must have been known to the com- 
piler of is a pet of the anthologists. 'T^R^TT 

quotes so many as 180 verses of his ; RRSFsfrsR' has not less than 
104 and &*rrr%r§RRT# can boast of at least 11. Under these civ 
cumstances, WTfSTrr's verses must have found a place in 
if he had been living in the 14th century. 

The error about his date seems to have started with Burnell's 
description of as a native of rsrraw. The fact that he wrote 

ffircutfiw in imitation of fficPTTT^ of the great poet 

lent further support to Burnell’s conjecture. And once this hypo- 
thesis was taken for granted, it was not difficult to identify his 
father or with of raiW, brother of 

9TR»gT, whose son ^oi-varc composed and weighed him- 

self against gold in 1315 A. D. Another fact which lent a support 
to the theory of the 14th century is that a Ms. of the 
by *frw ( alias ), son of is expressly dated in 1428 
A. D. But the doubtfulness or rather the error about this date has 
already been pointed out by the late Srldhara R. Bhandarkar. 
The date of the Ms. of the commentary was read as 1484 and the 
era was taken to stand fur the rwcr rsri; . But the late S, R. 
Bhandarkar observed ( Report of the Second Tour 1904-6, p. 36 ) 
that the date was 1494 and not 1484 as given by Stein ( extr., p. 
273 ) and that it indicated the Saka era. Therefore, it stood for 
1572 A. D. s . As it will be proved later on, the observation of 
S. R. Bhandarkar is supported by other facts also. 

J Sahityadarpaii a, Int., p. CXVIII. 

2 Sanskrit Poetics , I, p. 249. 

3 Sanskrit Poetics , I, pp. 251 — 2 . I am very glad to find that my view is 
further supported by Mr. P. K. Goda in his Notes on Indian Chronology, 
XXX — “The Terminus ad quem for the date of Bhanudatta, the author of 
Rasamanjari ( Annals of the B. O. K. I., XVI, pp, 145-7 )„ 
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Now if we compare the list of commentaries on *nga[W ’8 works 
given by Dr. De in his Bibliography \ we shall observe two 
facts. Of the commentaries whose dates are known none is earlier 
than 1553 A. D., and except for one, all the other commentaries 
seem to have been composed by writers bearing arn^OTirtr names. 
The exception is by ft&rpfhgr ^Tfi^rPT , son of wasr* 

and grandson of It seems strange that out of 19 commenta- 
tors none bears a name. The theory that is a native 

of was somewhat thrown into doubt by the term 

found in some of the Mss. of But as other Mss. had 

, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar fixed as ^rgsfw’s native place, 
as the poet “ represents the river of the gods or the Ganges as 
flowing through his country ; while the country of the Vidarbhas, 
which corresponds to the modern Berars, is situated to the south 
of the Narmada. ” 

But in the above-mentioned Ms. of**Tfr^fm?rrar by ^tmiprrnrrffT 
VTg^rr is described as 5rvrsir%JTT%g. This seems to be equivalent 
to Benares. Iiis authorship of a poem 

in praise of f§nr, also supports this view. There is another 
possibility. From the following verse one might suspect him to 
be a resident of Allahabad. 

sfWMa* re%?r fgr^Tfsrcrr 

TRT%fTT^r W<TP3TT: I 

fewnq fjrrr gsrc: 

sprR* thtt girrfyr stt^ptot: 11 

p. 35 . 

This can also explain the fact of his having so many i?n%tnT?q‘ 
commentators. For, it is a well-known fact that many families 
of tTfHTSJ srrgrnrs have long since been established at Benares 
and Allahabad. Again, if *rrga[Tr were a and the son of 

irersarwfvgg: , one of whose relations weighed himself against 
gold, then he must have been living in affluent condition. But 
as it is evident from the verse quoted above and as it will be 
shown later on, he was wandering from place to place, seeking 


1 Sanskrit Poetics , I, pp. 251-4. 

2 Collected Works, II, p. 12. 
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patronage of various rulers. However, nothing can be said defi- 
nitely about his native place and the problem raised by the two 
readings and yet remains to be solved. 

Now I give the evidences which once for all settle the question 
of identity of and^ftT. Following verses: which are found 
in ?*r*rarr, and are ascribed to in the 

various anothologies noted against them. 


R?rr ^rd vm rrgTtrfd, etc. 8 1 . (8) 

TOiRffcofr ( Benares edn. ) p. 14. fol.63a.62. 

33. 25. 

ftrefir irfrrqT5sr*TcT, etc. *$rsr° p. 42. 72. 21. 

sradh etc. ^ao p. 4s a. 21. 32. 


*rdtud?r etc. ^0 p. 53, 
sfloni^ q^mrd w$ } etc. ^r?To p. 72. 

^rmfir, etc. p. 77 a. 
^nrg^f«rq-qs5?T, etc. p. 77. 

mi fs?n*r ete. v^ro p. 81 a. 


etc. ^tcto p. 81 a. 

anaftd sf^- srfrr, etc. 1 . 

31 T%S ^dhiiirwid, etc. **rir° 5 r . 

p- H 6 - 

nm*ia§ci8« snradrb etc. ( q-for«y ) 

F » 7 > 

^m® (qrfarar) p- u a. 5. 

fd^Md$r$*pfd^r, etc.. 

(*mm) p- m, 1. 

5ErptTi^Tm^sn-sT% etc. 

(«r$ira ) p* 18, 14. 


TOE* fol. 66 a, 98. 
W fRT^ 34 ( 70 ). 

tsrtRe 84. 7. 
Tur^r 86 . 19 . 
qpsrc-s-Rr 2. 10. 

S® fRrqm 6 ( 43 ). 
fol. 9 , 93 . 

87. 26. 

72. 3. 

53 - 5 * 

enETT^Vft 4 6 * 4- 

qrsnreqT 5 °* 2 3 - 

q^JT^«TT 50. 24. 


dw° fol. 72 a, 14. 
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VT&FT 

sw T?nrf^: f ^n-sirq-grr, etc. 

TWT° ( qRFT^ ) p. 23, 18. 
aftwra r%ff5T-fi Sf^r, etc. ( crfrir^ ) 
p. 24 a, 18. 
qfr snfNjwrrec i%wrr etc. 

(TFW3 ) 24 a, 19. 

fr% hw : f ^r, etc. *ott° (qfttrgO p. 28 a, 3 1 , 
^SfafR rRUrT WTW, etc. TOTo(qftlTO) p. 28,32. 
WOT OTOT*f 3 T^nur, etc. Twrfaftw?) p. 313,39. 
3 ^T 5 wrfb-?-rtg>r <?faaw, etc. ?*rsr o (qftiT<*) 322,42. 

nrmft r%rr ?t etc.fFrfr°(qftnw) p. 3 3^,48. 

OT 3 gsafrr ^^OTTTN-, etc. p. 47 a, 80. 

5 JW *T 3 TT% ntfaftr srgfaur, etc.rtrw<qf;rfrOTp. 5 8,19. 
stHw ^tott etc. ifrrTjfr 0 p. r8, 4. 

3 ?rf? 5 T 3 W ^TfT^ 3 |^W?: 5 Tr 

rwOTT m*f f^rq-rrirr ^injNrfgwa; 1 

r¥*mrg wTmgjff^w^s-g^— 

qr^.. .. 3 RW|TT% WTfWH: « ntaw- p. 48, 7. 


"WT^OT 5°. 26. 

3 ^= 5 TOT 5 r - I 2 9- 
tf&P 0 fol. 74, 34. 
WW 5 r - 32 . 
wofrryR# 25 ( 276) 
W^OT 54. 12. 
qHSRRfW 53 - 
q^TT^RT 54- 
53 - 

q^wsrOT 53 - 
wrrt 47. 

3?IT^OT 74. 
qrar^OTOTT 42. 
tr^fT^igw uucnfrr 

csr^gre- sk- 
mmfa ^Wl- 
*tot% > rcftmg; w 


2. 

7- 

3* 

6 . 

8 . 

12. 

18. 



II 

W^RT 7* 3 8 - 


I think that this evidence is enough to establish the identity 
of W 39 JT with OT^TtT. In my article, “The Subhasitaharavall of Sri 
Hari Kavi and some poets enjoying the patronage of Muslim Rul- 
ers” (Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. X, 1934 , pp. 478 - 485 ), I 
have proved that wp=r flourished in the middle of the 16 th cent- 
ury A.D. I am now inclined to put him in the early part of the 16 th 
century A. D. The qswWTT throws much light on Wg^f’s age. 
Even at the risk of repeating some of the arguments already ad' 
vanced by me in my article referred to above, I give below the 
details by which I fix his age. In and other anthologies 

we find 2 verses of OTjpR in king pair's honour, 3 in ottwjt’s, 1 
in Sher Shah’s and 9 in Nizam’s. They are as follows • — 
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f«ar— 

fwrf fs^rc# [ ] mgssreren i 

16.3. 

sR^rq srsTn! 

qnf : %i%rqf$ rrttt ^oR*rren gftanTrfr i 

SfH'sq fqmrTtSR l^aTJjqif: TT?qTW»TH^ra; II 

^r5Rr 27.63; 

qTC^TFT — 

v» 

srffrvrmfq qR*fT^w srrmnqq 
srrqrJTR^vrTTSTTT^ipTt W frTT^lRn^ I 
g w r y fft firq^gr^mror qR=r^f 

in-sq^m fwT^tr% <[f^f qn^sq^ flrsrfq 11 

mvm$ 31 A; <rr^rt 13, 23. 

fn%*rs^f 10, 6, tfwo fol. 13, 23. 

%tfqr^r%RRg^Tqq%; 

tRsrpr m 4fa*?H i 

STTVfT^T HrfFT^ Tf^J jqqvr^r 

15, 7; <RR^RT 18, 16. 

TRRro foi. 19 a> 76. 

f l g ^f t frTt^ q*rm 
sra^sf ?ri 

qf^f^qT^qqrrq^fT JTR# rBT 
qTT^Tcfk^T^ft mra ffog g r f r W gr II 

^TT^fqf 31 A. 



Although the name of *TT33R is not given in the description 
of ! *rRB , srf but as it follows one of *13$? *s verses and is in praise 
of €r*tt«| I am convinced that its author is WgqR himself. Mr, 
Godd Quotes this verse in his article on sfrRnsJ. 

5 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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m atf m ft &m* rf^: 

rT^r m3; spf%f ^rnrgqf ^E^r^T^*«rTTorr^ 1 
STTfTstf JT-^fTN'^^^lTT^T: ^TOTWm: 


=TT str: 



II 


H— 

prsrpff^rrf — 


H= sTTPreft fol. 42, 273. 


f^f^rfrsrgffs- srra*nr^*R sftftremr tnffar: 

*P*r wTP^fffSjimf gw irorftfvr ^n^rr 1 


shtt 



3 F 3 ft sw R^g^nr^^Tt R ^iri ^r%^crr: 11 


<RT?RrlO, 8; ?r%*F° 15, 45. 
srtofNmr firaPTOff *cr<r. ifit: sRrrRt- 
jffc ^^7cTTf ^pfrsf-lT&TT W I 
w^Tfr^r^vrm^or ggifcsnpr? 5 tftt% 

^ TO rmTq 1 *Rr 11 

<T3TC=sRr 13, 24; fol. 13, 23. 

»V o <-s ____ * —s 

^PT StPTPmT ^ T T2rf: RRTaRT* ^RRT- 

rPT ^RTfir TTT^mtt I 

«TTW 1TTR sfTR5imf|rf^- 

^Nranfi? ^«nrifrR5RT %*rt f%-§rc^: 11 

W^RT 14, 32. 


SrWtePT f% 3 TTT?^IR 
wst ptw ftyrrq- re^%T?m*Tt h*tt% 

#r?riw =^n% wm ^Tfq^fp^fr^^r^r: 

*fsarr *ptt% f%^oTT: *§5=3x1? ^ j : 11 


<rsn^rJTT 16, 4. 

3T*r 'FT^rt rrtiti grr r*tt f%*raw%i3; 1 
m fT§TR sit SR snn? 11 

<p5trrt 17, 6. 

srrpffUSRT ^pff wfwi ttsjfcpfr 
w#firf^ra=qwjr wm sjTTifti?: f?3§n? 1 
f^RRT R 5 fTir^M % tnT q-rn^r^t- 
wt frtt 'srRf? 11 

qrox^RT 18, 14. 
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<rere^rr 19, 17. 

ffRTTW^i^rcnre %utft #oT^rwr |#r 
in^^fftrwr^wflc i 

im^TfiTSTfUl T%f TcTT^s^T II 

wr^-^rr 19, 18. 

sM^pt f%^rnr tttww ^sv^rr ^prf^t 

^TpfN: 5T*fr 1% 5TTJT I 


Tnjm^TT'rrrTrr^TtT fr?r p%: n 

wr^RT 20, 26. 

Fortunately it is easy to identify ^®ar and Sher Shah. The 
former stands for ^wn^qrnr, king of fwaiwr* ( 1509-1530 a. d. ). 
Sher Shah’s time is 1540-1545 a. D. The only difficulty which 
stood in the way of identifying mwg has been now overcome 
by the publication of MM. Haraprasada Sastrl’s Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Mss., Yol. VII. Herein we find a Ms. of rstr’s gram 
*nr?ST*TT which was copied by ^qrnt, a poet at the court of wrerfwf 
of Rewah State, The scribe ^<n% gives a genealogy of his patron 
who is 23rd in the line of Yaghela rulers of Rewah. Tracing their 
descent from *:>**£<* of Gujarat, the poet describes the various 
rulers and at the end mentions some of his contemporaries at the 
court. Following is the table 


1 sF<ir|ir 

1 

9 uftmv 

17 ^kuT3 married to jjafruTwr 
! 

1 

2 lynrR 

j 

10 

18 ?isF«rac 

3 srrc* 

ii J - 
11 

j 

19 #[W5 

j 

4 sfra^g - 
1 

j 

12 hlTJT 

1 

j 

20 fu3?mf%ar 

1 

5 *rraww 

1 

io 1 ~ 

13 5R5IT 

21 3rmr?r 
| 

6 rrffrsjgp* 

j 

| 

14 $rsr [*] 

22 er-sq#? married to 3OTWT 

7 

I 

15 

23 urmt? 

I 

i 

$ 

1 

16 

l 
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This account is corrborated by the account of Rewah State 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, pp. 279 ff. 
I quote a few relevant passages below — 

“ Chiefs of Rewah are Baghel Rajputs, descended from the 
Solanki clan which ruled over Gujarat from the 10th to the 13th 
Century. Vyaghradeo, brother of the ruler of Gujarat is said to 
have made his way into North India, about the middle of the 13th 
century and obtained the fort of Marpha, 18 miles north-east 
of Kaianjar. His son Karan Deo, married a Kalacuri ( Haihaya ) 
princess of Mandla and received in dowry the fort of B&ndho- 
garh, which until its destruction by Akbar in 1597 was the capi- 
tal of Baghel possessions In 1298 Karan Deo, the last 

Baghel ruler of Gujarat was driven from his country by Ulugh - 
khan, acting under the orders of the Emperor AJa-uddin. In 
1494 Sikandar Lodi advanced against Raja Bhaira or Bhlra of 

Panna In 1498-9, Sikandar Lodi attacked Bhlra 's son and 

successor, Salivahana, for refusing to grant him his daughter in 
marriage . 1 ' The son of Salivahana was Blra Singh Deo ( sfhr i 
of our ms. ), founder of Blra Singhpur in Panna state. “ He 
was followed by his son Blra Bhan who had lived for sometime 
at SikandaPs court. The next chief was Rama chandra (1555-92), 
the contemporary of Akbar. ’’ 

From this it is clear that sfmrrg, being a contemporary of 
Sikandar Lodi must have come to throne in the beginning of the 
16th century. Sikandar Lodi died in 1517, so it must have been 
at the close of his reign that sfiytTfg lived at his court. For, we 
know that #:*fiw's son and successor ascended his throne 

in 1555 A. D. ! . 


1 Mr. P . K. Gode, in his article “ Some data for the inentification of 
VirabhSnu, the patron of the poet BhSnukara ” ( Calcutta Oriental Journal, 
1934, p. 197ff ), has found out some epigraphioal records mentioning ggvgg. 
He arrives at the conclusion that this ghrng is identical with “ a Hindu King 
called BhSnu, who was the grandfather of the brothers MSdhavasimha and 
MSnasimha, the favourites of Emperor Akbar ( a. d. 1556-1605 ), and father 
of Bhagav antadSsa, This information is recorded in the RSgamafijarl of 
Pupdarika Vi$thala in the following verse— 

^Tg: f?T<Ti frsrW I 7* r -f f 
SJTtcSrepref: ii ” 


( continued on next pass l 
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Now, our post being patronised by srhnrrf should be plaoed in 
the beginning of the 16th century A. D. Bo far only 3 verses of 
our poet in honour of smvrr^ have been found. But we find 9 ver- 
ses in honour of fqsrw. This shows that our poet spent more 
time at the court of than at the court of sftrm*. TM. 

Although, chronologically speaking, this King of might 

coincide with our still I am inclined to think that both are different. 

Our belongs to In the first place we find that our poet>s 

patron is qfftffar or which is the name of the Rewah ruler also. The 

king of family is simply ^ 3 . Secondly, our poet sings the praises of 

SffOT(3 ( Sikandar Lodi ). It has been shown that #*[,3 and 

Sikandar Lodi ( fficTR^Ttf ) were closely associated with each other. Hence 
there is stronger reason to identify our poet’s patron with than 

with the ?Fcsqrqffnr tpj. 

[ N. B.-Mr. Gode writes to me in a letter dated Poona, 13th March, 1935— 

“ Since writing my note in the Calcutta Journal I have come across some 
further data about a King Vlrabhanu whose grandson Virabhadn wrote a 
work in A. D. 1577. This King belongs to the Vdghela dynasty. As the grand- 
son of Vlrabhanu wrote in A. D. 1577, VirabhSnu must have flourished between 
1500 and 1550 A. D. In this hypothesis two points of identification are useful, 
viz., ( l ) the name Vlrabhanu and ( % ) the date of VlrabhSnu’s grandson 
which is A. D, 1577. ’> |. 

We find another mention of °f iri SfCTIrpRfrHiSps commen- 
tary on ( Kashi Sanskrit Series, Ho. 75. 1929 ). 

sot smft 1 

fit WWTltui T5T II \ II 

sfir 'fgit msjfrr 1 

«fr%^TsfT3r^ 3HST*. 11 v M 

gfrwrj^rr^: 1 
si?,irT: 11 h 11 

fTvR^t 1 

Here the editor gives the following footnote*-s|trtl^trT^?d'l?i : TWfnT^S5r??I- 

tr^Mis^i^rwrsr ‘ 1 

The colophon at the end of the commentary is-ft 

^sTtcil^T?# 5R^FR ?5Rr qJJ^ifRlFr: II Now, this confuses our position of 
sfhrvftg, who js here made the son of qtOTg: and grandson of According 

to the genealogy given in the Ms. of is the father of 

The grandson of and the son of bears the name of 

fte|RIFf?L I am inclined to think that sfffqig is a mistake here for itgjqtfiffJri 
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further supported by fifcrra’s date. In ray article referred to 
above I identified this with Nizam Shah Boorhan Shah I 
( 1510-1553 A. D. ) of the Nizamshahi dynasty. But now I think 
that RsrrtT stands for Nizam khan, son of Bahlol Lodi. This 
Nizam khan later on assumed the title of Sikandar Lodi ( See — 
Smith : India in the Muhammadan Period, 1923, p. 254 ). There- 
fore, we can draw the conclusion that our poet spent major 

part of his life at Sikatidar Lodi’s Court (the time of Sikandar ’s 
reign is 1489-1517 ) and must have met #nTra; there. At the death 
of Sikandar he seems to have gone to the court of sfrnTrjf. After 
a short stay there he seems to have migrated towards the south 
and enjoyed the patronage of scarror of fgsmnT. But his wander- 
ing nature or the death of in 1529 prompted our poet once 

more to move towards the North where he visited the court of 
Sher Shah. That he had a chequered life is evident from his 
wanderings, and that he was respected and deserved respect at all 
places is evident from the works he composed and the verses 
whioh have replenished so many anthologies. 

His father iprmft also must have been a poet of high order. 
Not only does speak highly of him in — 

hth FnNyra srRwurr mm 
cn^ri f^nw ?iwr. i 



irlr mr. ttro n 

p. 23. 

but verses of are quoted in TRTcFsftefr, gsrtofr, q^rr^fr?rt%afr, 

and T^JT^RT. There is no doubt that he is different from 
the norqfff mentioned by in Jrgor’s *£T%gTFR5Ji, and his 

namesake whose verses are quoted in *T£%<P<ifr§:cT. 

In the ms. of Dr. De has found the pedigree of 

srripR as follows: ^% 9 3T,-^ S ‘3T (author of ) 

* Sanskrit Poetics I. p. 250. 1 cannot agree with Dr. De when he identifies 
gW with °r the author of for the latter 

was a contemporary of ( 8th century A. D. ) and it is impossible that 

the 5 ancestors of ^13^ intervening between gVigr and himself could have 
lived away 700 years between themselves, unless we suppose that k a8 

dropped the names of some of his unimportant ancestors. 
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Our poet must have visited the court of king gR O T qaRffr of 
f&WRPR for a short time and probably in the latter part of his 
eareer. It is here or at the court of 5ftW3 that he sang— 


sranm^ f ^flwna; 11 

fol. 10, 106. 

It is most probable that he wrote his *TTfRifrffqra\ «oN>r- 

and jfRRqRpfTq in the prime of his life and RT- 
rRrfpdft was his last work as is evident from the verse STfofi'RrH'd- 
SRPT TtftiT, etc., quoted above. 


As already pointed out amongst his works RRTSrfT 

and RcRRfofr have been published, but others are still in ms. form. 
That our poet is the author of pTRsrRrqnT is inferred from the fol- 
lowing verses which are apparently quoted from that work in 

«RR^RT1- 

TRf ^fraTtwrRm viRvfen- 

1 

rTTrT SHTTf fpT qqTT% TThFf T%rff| 

arfr erRfnr =r: 11 

<nrrsnrr 8, 14. 

qqt STT^jqRRTRI VlTrti spoat^; WR I 

ftev fq^t^rroRq# TSrsrrefrerspT 

eqTrFq s q»^rrTT%q»t “(I ^ Tq^TKdT II 


q-SH’dHI 6, 32. 

sifp %€f*rmsT w wi 1 

fqpq^r W*RRT WRRTRTTH II 

6, 33. 


As regards a*5*3PRr%cy<F and sj^R^Ipret, it is very difficult to 
pronounce any judgment before their Mss. are thoroughly 
examined. 
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tn the end I am tempted to give those verses of vfCfepT which 
are nowhere printed bat found only in the Mss. 

T V Hr HH HR T^THTRH 1 

ht HT^rrHf hr'r *%: JnfnR ^ II 

TTH^o fob ;H‘, 152, 

T%fRR gwmofhnfft R€[ H ] R^RHT- 

viTRT: I 

3RT$T 5T*RHHR*rTl% H=T fTTR^H^V^tfR^R rPF$ft || 

ibid t'ol. 7(>, 59. 


f%HWHWHHF^rr%Hr q% I 
3R ^ 9 R WW HR HR H R$TTH HHHHT ?«T: RR II 

ibid f6l. 77“, <>2. 

fn? hw hh wsn h r^ott h h wrsfn 4 }r%it: i 

* ^HHR^b^rHHTHT [nr] R*r<T <m # H TRHHT: II 

ibid tub 77®, 84. 

«PTR w\ %HTH I 

3TRTTRT%H HRt R?|fH^H#t Rt || 

ibid fob 75)“, 87, 

HT H H HHHTHHTH I 

sent H f ^TR?qft ht: ii 

ibid fob 80% 5Mi. 


R^T^RH^^fTRHR HRHH^RHHi I 
3TT HH [ H ] ^RHRTVR 

HRt R tfR II 


ibid, fob 101, 95. 

T TRT<kHltR [HT? ]f^.... ........ ^R|(RT I 

3TRt TRHTHTH , *n%WHHHTTffH: II 

ibid, fob 115, 97. 
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3T^T%?Tf^T^nf RTTHT jp*r*ri% I 
WTtrrrf'T ?r: ii 

ibid, fob 135, 104. 
iw sTfpqr? j R s fiw t *nr to 
Irara't m *pr: wr st ^ssr*rr i 

"KffMwmS fSThKr * 
trTFT WH II 

5° sms# 34 a ( 62 ). 
w? f^srs: ^r wz wf ht gTr^ fero nwrr- 
*WRnr w^rgTOT ft?§ i%nr spt%t i 
3Tt^t?: ^rt^t frftfr *r% fgrg^rsur^r? 
i%=l«ar^rrrw ^HmRrRtr ^Trwffaf 11 
^ TRrr <r «T*nfmr*r ?# $na£ fhsra wiw 1 
*sm*? ^r^f%HT^r^rn%%^ rofrar 

spmrar. 11 

Tfwo £ 0 ], 65, 93. 

ft frsT **§( ^r ) Hg| 

*s **> rs r*s 

3T3R3TT4 R 13 W ^PTHWf ^TRT «R[ 

ibid, fob 66 a , 95. 

qr^rra wrrtirT%tt af%( : ) ^^frqttren mi t re ft- 

TW %: ll 

ibid, fob 66% 97. 

’T^wrr gTKrcrc&JT'w: mwm ^httwit 
trafrron^TOTH' rTfrrt tst *r*T*rnr: 1 
* 1 % $[ v ] wi^^T^?ft*r?cmret 

w^moTt fontH-HTq-; g>T?»THT tMrcr H 

ibid, fob 79% 142. 


( Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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tfrSTftfJT# sTSTrft FTf # RTRT f*. STTOnf^RT: I 

wr| w rforr# v frt ^r^rff u 


ibid, fol. 72% 13. 

^ JSSm ■ -2N ■ ♦ ^ " g? :. f 1 fi. ♦ 

?w i Rs r^t[ spgr ] q%: qefrw: I 

3Ffr: ^rTTf^rer^RRUT 
hr# HsrnmRR <tt «rNt^ R^m ii 

ibid, fol. 77% 01. 


Dr. S. K. De has appended in this very number of the Annals 
a not on my article. Therein he contests my evidence for prov- 
ing the identity of <?w with *r£ According to him the 
evidence supplied by anthologies should be taken very cantious- 
ly. But the external evidence of so many as eight anthologies and 
the internal evidence of both *nR^rr and referring to one 
' s R or r%mT5Rf, cannot be easily dismissed on the 
slender ground of unreliability of anthologies, unless some 
positive evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. belongs 

0 3 c i s 16th century and amongst the anthologies 

thatquote him q^roft belongs to the middle of the 17th century 
! " ‘ d* e last quarter of the 17th century and rnNjsfRfr to 

the 17th century. So, even if we do not known the date of WtR! 
for certain, the above-named three anthologies, which were com- 
posed within about a hundered years of vrpprr’s date, could not 

have committed Qne and the same mistake of confusing wrap* 
with «trf ^r. a 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIGURES OF 
SPEECH IN THE RGVEDA* 

BY 

Abel Bergaigne 

Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah 
COMBINATIONS OF INCOHERENT METAPHORS 

[ 20 ] The first verse of the hymn to Savitr, X, 149* begihs 
thus •' “ Savitr has restrained the earth with the reins , Savitr has 
sustained the sky in the space without support”. Up to this point, 
the verse speaks only of cosmogonic marvels with a very harsh 
allusion to the bizarre representation of the worlds in the 
form of mares brought to a stop by the god who has org- 
anised the universe. Now the atmosphere is, like the earth, 
compared to a horse. It is also compared to an ocean or to 
a cow. As horse, it is capable of being fastened ; as cow, it 
is capable of being milked ; but what a strange combination 
of these diverse figures is presented by the second half of 
our verse : “ He has milked the atmosphere like a trembling 
horse, the ocean fastened in an inaccessible place. ” 

The conception of a god ‘ propping up ’ the sky and the 
earth is one very familiar to the Yedic poets. The author of 
the verse I, 62, 7 keeps all this when comparing the sky and 
the earth to two ‘ women’. 

The separation of the two worlds is compared to that of two 
skins. But what makes the formula of the verse VI, 8, 3 bizarre 
is that the two worlds receive in it at the same time the name of 
‘ couples 1 ” Agni has separated the two couples like two 
skins This figure of the ‘ couples which suits well only 
the conception of the two worlds as the two recipients of the 


* Continued from pp. 61-83, Annals, B. 0. R. I. Vol. XVII, part (i ), 

1 Ludwig rejects the meaning given to the word by Roth. Thhr 

meaning however seems to be the one which explains best the different uses 
of the word. Grassmann admits it, hut he replaces here the figurative 
word by the unfigurative expression * the worlds ’. 
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waters or of the Soma, produces a no less singular effect in 
the verse I, 160, 1 which shows us the sun * pursuing his' way ’ 
between the two couples, and adds that these two couples 
are * well-born The same figure denotes also the three worlds 
in a passage where they ought to be represented rather as 
three cows, since it speaks of three bulls that fecundate them : 
“ The three bulls, brilliant and separate, fecundaters of the 
three couples ”, 1 V, 69, 2. 

The Dawns are sometimes cows and sometimes warrior vir- 
gins. In the verse I, 92, 1, they are at the same time called cows 
and compared to warriors who make ready their weapons. 

They are also compared, however strange the idea may seem 
to Us, to the sacrificial posts, IV, 57, 2. It is more easy to under - 
eland why they are compared to birds, and particularly, [ 21 ] 

in case the word §TH can be taken in its classical sense and inter- 
preted as swans, that is to say, as birds with red wings. Hence 
without doubt the strange formula •* ‘ ‘ The brilliant posts have 
come towards us like swans that rush in flocks ”, III, 8, 9. 

The Dawn is also at the same time a ‘ mare] ' and the mother 
of ■ cows IV, 52, 2. We have already mentioned the bizarre 
combination that makes of the celestial ocean an ocean of ‘cows'. 
By the addition of another figure which assimilates the diffusion 
of light to the effusion of the waters, one arrives at the ‘ splend- 
our of the Dawn containing an ocean of cows II; 34, 12. 
(Jrassmann suppresses here the idea of ‘ ocean ’ • Ludwig re- 
places the idea of ‘ cow ’ with that of 1 milk * a . The mountain 
is the mythological figure of the cloud and the sky ; the 
horse is that of the lightning or the sun. By combining them, 

1 Unlike Ludwig, Grassmann avoids connecting the genitive 

wither:. But the combination of ideas that I have dwelt upon is the 

more easy to admit inasmuch as it occurs again in a well-known myth. See 
VII, 33, II and 33. 

2 See below, p. 30 ff. The formula however appears to be capable of being 
alto explained in the sense that the Dawn gives an ocean of cows, and it is, 
Without doubt, in this way that we should understand in the the verse X, 

3 the juxtaposition of the epithets - that has an ocean of cows ’ and * that 
has a. garment of horses ’. Regarding the metaphor of the garment, see be- 
low, p. 36. 
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one thus gets the explanation of the idea that the lightning 
or the sun delays in appearing : “ The mountain does not give 
the horse ”, V, 54, 5. Grassmann, who has indicated in his 
dictionary the correct meaning of the word has then 

given to it an interpretation which must without doubt be 
regarded as a lapsus .’ Ludwig proposes two meanings, one 
of which is the correct 2 one ; but he seems to find it unin- 
lelligible. 

The lightning is a fire that may be considered as sustained, 
like the terrestrial fire, by fuel. This fire dwells in the waters of 
the sky, which, on their part, are called cows. Thus it comes 
about that there are ' cows ' containing ‘ fuel V ? II, 34, 5. 

* Cooked in the raw ones ’ is a well-known expression for the 

* milk in the cows.’ 4 . Although this formula can have a mean* 
ing when applied to natural cows and although in fact milk is 
called the offering ‘cooked in the udder', 5 X, 179, 3, it nevertheless 
seems to me certain that it is also applied and principally, like 
that of ‘ the milk, white, brilliant, [ 22] in the black cows and 
the red cows ’, 6 to the raw cows, that is to say, to the frigid ones 
of the sky 7 , Nights, Dawns and clouds, whence issues the bril- 
liant splendour of the sun or the lightning. 

Now if the cloudS are cows, they are also fortresses that retain 
the waters as prisoners. The words for 1 cow ’ and ‘fortress ’ play 

1 “ Den kein Eoss erreicht,”. 

2 The other implies the existence of a word na(sva~nakvara. 

* . Cf. the classical indhanvant. The translation of Ludwig, 

* flammend and even that of Grassmann, ' flammenreioh " are only approxi- 
mate. 

4 The idea of milk is actually expressed in the verses I, 62, 9 ; 180, 3 ; 
that of cows in the verses I, 180, 3 ; II, 40, 2 ; III, 30, 14 ; IV, 3, 9 ; VI, 17, 6 ; 
44, 24 ; 72, 4 ; cf. VIII, 32, 25. The enigma is complete in the verse VIII, 
78, 7 only. 

5 ' This explanation, which is so simple, has escaped Grassmann who 
assigns arbitrarily to the word udhar the meaning of* vessel 
« I, 62, 9 ; III, 3, 9. Cf. VI, 72, 4 ; VIII, 82, 13. 

7 Not to speak of the use of the word L 480, 3 ; II, 40, 2 ; VI, 17, 

6. which contains at least an allusion to the Dawn-cows ( Religion 
Vedique , I, p. 316 ), it will be observed that not only do all our formu- 
lae celebrate the work of a god putting the oooked milk into the raw oows. 
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thus the role of veritable equivalents that may replace each other 
in the mythical formulae, in the same way as the chemical equi- 
valents replace each other in combinations of matter- We have 
a very curious example of this equivalence in the formula ‘ raw 
fortresses \ II, 35, 6, which at the same time confirms the appli- 
cation of the formula ‘ raw cows 7 to the celestial cows, and 
specially to the clouds. These fortresses are the abode of Apam 
Napat, the son of the waters, that is to say, of the celestial fire 
who takes the place here of the cooked milk contained in the 
raw cows. But what is no less curious than the expression itself, 
is, on the one hand, the manner in which it has been interpreted 
by Ludwig, and on the other, the manner in which Grassmann 
has effaced the figure. The former supposes that the ‘ raw fort- 
resses ’ are fortresses ‘ built with raw bricks \ The latter trans- 
lates 1 the sombre fortresses ’ ( sic ). He has however, according 
to an indication given in his dictionary, recognised that the 
epithet ‘ raw 7 of the ‘ fortress-clouds ’ is here given to them 
through apposition to the fire which is born in them. But he 
does not seem to have understood the relation of this expression 
with the formula of ' raw cows In any case, he has not merely, 
according to the process of translation which is familiar to him, 
replaced the idea expressed by the idea suggested : he has replac- 
ed it by an idea that is quite strange to the text. 1 [ 23 ] 

but that almost all either reveal plainly by some term if tjoq I, 180, 3, 

% IV, 3, 9 ) their mythioal character or depict clearly at the same time 

other works accomplished by the gods in the sky, VIII, 32, 25. Thus such 
are, in the verse VI, 17, 6 the opening of the doors * of the sky ' ; in verse 
II, 40, 2, the dispersion of darkness ; in verse VIII, 78, 7, the rising of the 
sun. In the verse III, 30, 4, the ‘ cooked thing ’ which the 1 raw ' cow carries 
is called ‘ a great light, placed in the entrails It may also be observed 
that the * cooked thing’ placed in the oows receives in verse X, 106, 11 

the name of ( cf. IV, 3. 9 ), denoting apparently the same liquor to 

which the verse III, 39, 6 assigns feet and hoofs, that is to say, the Soma. 
But there is still better to come. In the verse X, 99, 10, it is under his own 
name that the Soma is placed in the entrails and in the udder of the oows. 
Finally, in verse X, 45, 3, we see Agni * kindled in the udder ' of the sky. 
Cf. below, p. 29. 

1 Similar, too, is the procedure of Ludwig ; in the formula of ‘ raw oows 
he replaces the idea of ‘ raw 3 by that of ‘ living ’, I, 180, 3 ; III, 30, 14 ; 
of . IV, 3, 9. 
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The Maruts are, on the one hand, stags, and on the other, 
priests. They are therefore the stags 1 that * sing \ z 1, 165, 1. 

Like the Maruts, the companions of Brhaspati aTe celestial 
priests. The warm rain of the summer is their sweat. But this rain 
is also the milk of the sky, and it is a warm milk . 3 It can there- 
fore be said that they have ‘ warm milk as their sweat X, 67, 7. 
Those who, in order to avoid this bizarre combination, would 
uphold the interpretation, which however is uninteresting, of 
Grassmann and Ludwig, ‘ perspiring on account of the heat \ 
should first bring this translation into accord with that which 
the same scholars have given of the verse VII, 103, 8 ( cf. 9 ). 

Agni the fire, who is sometimes a sage and sometimes a horse, 
becomes in verse 1, 149, 3 a ‘ sage horse ; The same Agni is not 
only the horse that carries to the gods the sacrifice in general 
and the prayer in particular, he is also the driver who yokes and 
guides the prayer. The two ideas are combined in the verse I, 
65, 1 •' “ ( Agni ) who yokes the obeisance and who draws the 
obeisance Here Grassmann gives the correct meaning, and 
Ludwig rejects it. 

The priests lead by the bridle the horse Agni, IV, 11, 9. But, 
on the other hand, it is he who impels them, who ‘ awakens ’ 
them. It is therefore said, by mixing up the two figures and by 
adding to them a metonymy, that he ‘ awakens the bridle of the 
troop ( of the priests )’, V, 1, 3. The translations which Grassmann 
and Ludwig give of this passage differ as much from each other 
as they do from mine . 4 

Agni and Soma are both assimilated sometimes to a calf and 
sometimes to a priest. It is one of these two gods of the sacri- 
fice who is called in the verse VIII, 61, 5 a ‘ calf ’ that ‘ praises ’ 
its mother. 

1 In spite of Grassmann and Ludwig and the Pada-patba even, the word 

in a hymn to the Maruts, can only have the meaning of ‘stag’ or' 
‘ antelope 

8 On the meaning attributed to the root rc by Grassmann, see Religion 
Vedique , I, p. 277. 

* Of. VII, 103, 8 and 9, and Religion Vedique , I, p. 292. 

4 The most improbable one is indisputably that of Ludwig : “ Die Kett# 

der lebenden Schaar 
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Soma, like Agni, is a horse. To make him flow is to guide a 
yoked horse. This is the funotion of the pressing stones that are, 
however, themselves called males ( horses or bulls ), either be- 
cause of their strength, or by way of allusion to the celestial bulls 
and horses that shed the rain. Soma is therefore a horse yoked 
by horses ( or by bulls' ), IX, 97, 28. 

Soma is also an eagle. The vat into which he flows is his gar- 
ment [24] or his armour . 8 Thus then we h&.ve an eagle that is 
covered with armour, IX, 67, 14. 

We have seen above the sun assimilated with a strainer 
through which is filtered a Soma who is no other than the 
light itself of that heavenly body. Elsewhere the rays of the sun 
become the fingers that filter this same Soma. Now they are also 

represented under the name of |f(cf as mares. There are thus 
‘ ten harits 7 which ‘ filter Soma ’ and make him bright, IX, 38, 3. 

The rays of the sun are also arrows. This explains the for* 
mula ‘ Soma filtered by the arrow of the sun \ IX, 76, 4. 
Grassmann has understood this passage whose meaning seems 
to have totally escaped Ludwig. But he has not perceived 
some corollaries that can be drawn from it, particularly in 
the explanation of the metaphor ' arrow applied to the 
fingers that express the sacred beverage, and in that of the 
word which is translated as ‘ finger ', but whose real mean- 
ing seems likewise to be arrow. There are here, it seems to me, 
allusions to the fingers that press the solar Soma, that is to say, 
to the sun's rays assimilated at the same time with arrows. 
They give rise to a new series of combinations* whose strange- 
ness is not surpassed by that of the multitude of formulae that 
we have already studied. 

* Grassmann and Ludwig avoid the paradox, the former by giving to 

rH t contrary to all probability, the meaning of ‘ Mann ', the latter by 
employing the preposition ■ mit ’ instead of * von ’ in translating the instru- 
mental, which gives a formula without any definite meaning. Add in the 
same oategory of ideas the formulae of the verses IX, 64, 15 and 96, 2, where 
the horses that ‘ guide ’ Soma and the ‘ bays ’ that ‘ ourry 7 the ‘ bay ’ are, 
without doubt, the priests themselves or their fingers. 

* Grassmann and Ludwig weaken the expression. 

8 See Religion Vedique, I, pp. 201-204 and 206-207. 
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The pressing stones are represented as ‘ carrying the Soma oji 
their back ’ , VIII, 52, 2. But the Soma himself is represented 
as a horse. Hence ‘ the stone that carries the horse on its back’, 
VIII, 26, 24. The two formulae are mixed up by Grassmann in 
the same translation, * the stone that carries the Soma J . The 
second formula thus loses all its force ; it is explained but not 
translated. But this explanation is at least correct. What how- 
ever can we say of the interpretation that Roth gives in his dic- 
tionary of the word ‘ stone carried on the back of a horse ’ 

and of that of Ludwig ‘ ( stone ) large like the hack of a horse ’ ? 

The celestial treasures, the waters for instance, are repre- 
sented sometimes as cows and sometimes as the fruits of a tree. 
Combining these figures, a poet says to Indra * “ Make cows fall 
for us by shaking ( the tree of the sky 1 2 3 ) ”, 1, 10, 8. On the other 
hand, the falling of the rain is considered as a sowing of the field 
which it fertilises ; and it is said of the Maruts that they [ 25 ] 
sow 8 the cloud, VIII, 7, 4. But the waters of the clouds are at 
the same time cows, and the clouds themselves are mountains. 
We therefore see Brhaspati, after his victory over the demons, 
drawing out the ‘ cows ’ from the ' mountain ? in order to ‘sow 7 
them like the corn which is taken from bushels 8 of corn, X, 68, 3. 

The making of Soma by pressing has been assimilated 4 * * to 
the churning of butter and to the operation, denoted by the same 
root manth * to churn ’, of kindling the fire by rubbing. On 
the other hand, it is, according to a well-known myth, by an 

1 Cf. Ill, 45, 4. Ludwig’s translation : “ Raffe uns in Sturm zusammen 
die Rinder " does not present any definite image. As for Grassmann, he 
replaces ‘ shaking ’ by ‘ throwing ’ and * cows ’ by ‘ milk On this last 
point, see below, p. 30ff. 

2 Here it is Ludwig who removes the metaphor while Grassmann re- 
tains it. 

3 The meaning of the word is doubtful ; but the interpretation of 

Grassmann, ‘ Aehre and that of Ludwig, ‘ Worfel \ are mere conjectures 
like that of Roth which I have adopted. The latter has at least the 
advantage of completing a definite, and if I do not err, very satisfying, 
meaning. 

4 See in the verse I, 28, 4, the use of a TpSJ ( instrument of churning ) in 

the pressing of the Soma. 

7 [ Annals, B. O, R. L 1 
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eagle that Soma has been carried from the sky. Finally, the sky 
or the cloud, whence the Soma can likewise be taken away, is 
a mountain. Hence the formula : “ The eagle has churned (taken 
away by churning 1 ) the Soma from the sky", IX, 77, 2 or ‘from the 
mountain I, 93, 6. When the Soma is considered as held ( i. e., 
confined ) by the demon Namuci 4 Who-does-not-give-up ’ in 
the most remote portion of the sky which is therefore called 
the ‘ head of Namuci \ Indra makes him come out of this 
‘ head ’ by 4 churning ’, in the same way as 4 the eagle ’ has 
‘churned’ for him the intoxicating plant 2 , VT, 20, 6. 

Regarding the compound 4 that churns 3 the offering, 

VII, 104, 21, we can replace it by applied to Dadhikravan 

in the verse IV, 38, 5, where this mythical horse is compared at 
the same time to an ‘ eagle ’ and a 4 thief ’ who 4 churns a gar- 
ment ? . The thief is not different from the eagle, and the latter 
is the carrier of the celestial Soma ; it churns for this Soma the 
celestial butter, that is to say, the waters of the sky, that be- 
come his garment. It is thus that the water mixed with Soma in 
the preparation of the sacred beverage serves him as a garment, 
according to a metaphor that has become commonplace in ’ the 
hymns of Book IX. The allusion to the robbing of the Soma by 
the eagle appears to have totally escaped Grassmann and also 
Ludwig. 

Finally, a third compound, / .'!i I that churns the sheep, 
is in verse VIII, 55, 8, the epithet of the wolf ‘ that observes the 
rites [ 26 ] of Indra’. This sheep and this wolf can be no other 
than the Soma and the pressing stone 4 . It is the saorificer him- 
self who is compared with the wolf in a verse of the Atliar- 

1 On the Vedic uses of the root manth and on the possibility of bringing 
all these uses under the meaning of ‘ to churn see Religion Vedique, III, 
p. 7 and note 3. 

a I do not know through what construction Grassmann could have arriv- 
ed at the translation that he gives of this passage. Ludwig translates 
correctly, but he has committed the mistake of abandoning, as does Grass- 
mann, the radical meaning of the root manth. 

3 This meaning is plaoed beyond doubt by the parallel epithet 

• The YatuB there ftre the eQem y sacrifices. 

4 Regarding the role of the wolf in the Soma myths, see Religion 
Vedique,,, III, pp. 7-10 and note 3. 
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vaveda, V, 8, 4, where the priest, when praying to the gods to 
spare the life of his client, seeks, like the author of the verse 
II, 28, 5 of the Rgveda, to interest them by means of the con- 
sideration of the sacrifices which a living man could offer to them: 
“ May he, living, churn the sheep like a wolf”. In the verse 
VIII, 2, 2, the formula concerning Soma, which is translated as 
‘ pressed by the stones ’, signifies perhaps literally ‘ pressed by 
the wolves \ In fact, the word to which Grassmann and 

Ludwig, following Roth, give in this passage alone the mean- 
ing of ‘ stone 7 , signifies etymologically ‘ devouring 7 , and is 
elsewhere used as an epithet of a demoniacal animal. 

If now, we bear in mind that the falling of the rain is consi- 
dered as the sowing of a field which it fertilises, and if we con- 
sider, on the one hand, that the rain which falls from the 
sky contains the celestial Soma whose direct action on the 
crops 1 2 , is, however, also established by many texts, we shall 
understand that the ' wolf 7 representing the celestial press- 
ing may become the instrument by means of which the Alvins 
‘ sow \ I, 117, 21, or according to another expression, ‘ plough 7 8 
VIII, 22, 6, the field of corn. Thus becomes futile a hypo- 
thesis which is however very ancient since it goes back to 
the Nirukta, according to which, in these two passages s , the 
word vrka ‘ wolf ’ signifies ‘ plough 7 . 

Like the prayer in general, the hymns, the verses, are cows. 
The verses have feet, but these feet are eight in number. 
Hence the cows with eight feet, II, 7. 5. For Ludwig, the 
cows with eight feet are the pregnant cows ; but is not the 

epithet (having eight feet) in the verse VIII, 65, 12, 

expressly given to speech itself ? Grassmann interprets the 
words as I do, but translates differently by understanding the 
word ‘ verse ’. 

1 Religion Vedique, III, p. 9, note 1. 

2 Cf. I, 23, 15 ; Pusan, with the drops of Soma, has ‘ realised ’ six yoked 
( oxen ) and has ploughed, as it were, the field of corn’ with these oxen. 

^ I n ^hese two passages only ! In passages which evidently speak of a 
mythical ploughing and sowing, since the ploughers and sowers are the 
Asrine! For a more complete argumentation o:f this point, see Religion 
Vedique, III, p. 9, note 1. 
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We have seen that the composition of the hymns is com- 
pared to the purification of the Soma. By combining this 
figure with that which assimilates the sacrifice to a textile 
woven by the priests [ 27 1 on a warp, we obtain the for- 
mula : “ The warp of the sacrifice is stretched on a strainer 
at the point of the tongue by Varuna’s puissance ”, IX, 73, 9. 
It is in fact Varuna who confers wisdom and eloquence, I, 

105, 15. The words JTT^i form a well-known phrase 

and one should not therefore detach, as does Ludwig, the genitive 
from it and attach it to I%iBTT: . As for the translation 
of Grassmann : ‘ at the commencement of the sacrifice \ it is 
futile to discuss it. 

The prayer is the wife of Indra. But it is also a lowing 
cow. Indra has therefore a ‘ wife * that ‘ lows ’ after him, IV, 
24, 8, The commentary which Grassmann gives to his tran* 
elation of this passage proves that he has not understood its 
real meaning. 

The prayers are weapons, arrows. The priests are bulls. 
Hence the ‘ bulls 7 yoked to the yoke of the sacrifice who have 
1 arrows ’ in the ‘ mouth ’ and who hit the ‘ heart \ I, 84, 16. 
Ludwig has understood that this expression denotes the priests. 
Why then has he not seen that in the verse, II, 24, 8, the 
‘ arrows J discharged from the bow of Brahmanaspati, who has 
the sacrifice 1 ‘ for his string \ these arrows that have - the ear 
for womb 70 , are the prayers ? 

The prayer is not only the weapon of the gods ; it is also, ac“ 
cording to a figure no less familiar to the Vedic rsis, a garment 
which is put on them. It is the combination of these two figures 
that explains the following formula adressed to Indra •* “ Thou 
hast hit the enemies with beautiful garments ”, VI, 33, 3. Des- 
pite the manuscripts of the Nighantus which give aicfe ( instead 
of which however has the meaning of hymn only ) among 


Neither Grassmann nor Ludwig has understood the word 


8 And not, ‘ that are brought back in the rear up to the ear 1 as under- 
stood by Grassmann, and without doubt by Ludwig also. The poet indicates 
thus the provenance of the prayers that are collected by oral tradition * 
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the names of the lightning, I venture to maintain against .Grass- 
mann and Ludwig that this word can have no other meaning 
but ‘ garment 

Every danger is a river or a sea to be crossed over and the 
instrument of salvation is the ship. This metaphor Is so com- 
monly used that a poet in begging Agni for the salvation of his 
chariot ( in the war ) and of his house ( during peace ) implores 
him for a ‘ ship for his chariot and for his house \ and in order 
that this ship may more quickly transport his house and his cha- 
riot over the ocean of danger, he wishes that it may have ‘ feet 
1, 140, 12. Grassmann and Ludwig weaken this last trait in a 
translation that is however accurate as regards the rest and, in 
consequence, already noticeably strange. The scruple has here 
taken hold of them somewhat late. 

The god himself, the saviour god Indra, is a ‘ ship ’ that [ 28 ] 
the priests make use of by yoking ( like a horse ) ‘ to the yoke ’ 
of their ‘ hymn 1, 131, 2. Ludwig obliterates all the force of 

this formula. Grassmann gives, like him, to the word^FT 

‘ hymn ’ the meaning ‘ force ? ; but he goes further by making a 
pile ( sic ) of the ‘ yoke \ dhur. 

TRIPLE AND QUADRUPLE GALIMATIAS. 

I do not believe that I can characterise better than by this 
title the formulae similar to those that follow. 

Indra is the son of the sky and of the earth. But Indra is a 
bull, the sky and the earth are two couples, and in the mythical 
language of the Rgveda all generation is readily compared to the 
work of TvaStr ‘ the carpenter It is said therefore that “ the 
two couples have carpentered the bull ”, VIII, 50, 2. Grassmann 1 
who substitutes for the three figures the ideas which they repre- 
sent, translates, if it can be called translation, as “ the worlds 
have engendered the strong one 

The prayer is of celestial origin ; it is the sister of the gods, 
VII, 23, 2; VIII, 12, 31. But it is also a weapon, either in the 

1 Ludwig does not admit the meaning * couple ’ for grWj see p. 20 
note L 
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hands of men or in those of the gods. This latter idea is one of 
those most familiar to the Vedic poets. Combining this with the 
preceding one and using a word recalling the natural meaning, 
one arrives at the formula ‘ saying of sister-weapons ’, which is 
met with in the verses VIII, 6, 3 and X, 8, 7. The greatest mis' 
take of Grassmann and specially of Ludwig in their translations 
of these two passages has been their neglect or misunderstanding 
of the complete comparison. 

Nor, moreover, have they seen their connection with another 
formula, 1 * * he has caused the brother bow to glow ’, VIII, 61, 4, 
where the prayer- weapon is more implicitly compared to the 
fire. The addition of this new image can be explained the better 
inasmuch as the god referred to here is Agni. 

The celestial Soma comes out of the cloud. The cloud is a 
cow. Soma is a hero or a horse ; or rather Soma is a ■ liquor ’ 
that has * feet >z , that has ‘ hoofs \ and that Indra finds in- the 
‘ cow ’, III, 39, 6. The waters of the sky are sometimes the milk 
of a celestial cow [29] and sometimes are themselves cows. 
Hence the ‘ cows ’ that come out of an - udder \ and what is 
stranger, from the * udder of a male ’, as a consequence of the 
confusion of the figures which make the cloud sometimes a male 
and sometimes a female : “ He ( Agni ) knew how to find , 3 
when being born, the udder 4 of his father ; he made streams to 
run from it, the cows 5 ”, III, 1, 9. 

1 Ludwig gives to this formula too a translation that is quite fantastic : 
“ Die Doppelflhche hat er in Brand gesetzt 

8 The words Tffri etc., that follow in the verse seem to indicate 

VD — 

plainly that there is only one thing spoken of here, only one object, denoted 
by the substantive and by the adjective and . In any 

case, Ludwig’s translation ‘ durch die Fuss ( spuren ) etc., is hardly 
admissible. 

J Doubtless, it is through inadvertence that Ludwig confounds viveda 
with veda, 

4 Grassmann seems as if he would conceal the paradox by the equivocal 
word ‘ Busen ■ ; Ludwig translates very well es ‘ Euter \ 

5 Regarding ifcrf ( G^ssmann, ‘ Trank \ Ludwig, ‘ Stimrae ’ ), see below, 
p. 31, notes 1 And 2, 
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This formula, moreover, is not an isolated one. In the verse 
IV, 22, 6, are again spoken of the ‘ co vs 7 which come from the 
‘ udder 7 of the ‘ male In this passage, Ludwig, overcome by 
a scruple which did not make him halt in the preceding one, 
replaces the expression ‘ udder of the male 7 by ‘ the udder 
that rains/ Grassmann retains the expression ‘ udder of the 
male but transforms the ‘ cows 7 into ‘ milk 7 . 

The mixing up of the cows and of milk is implicit in many 
other formulae beginning with this •’ *’ To milk the cows out of 
obscurity 77 , I, 33, 10, for ‘ make them come out \ But this ob- 
servation can be generalised. This is what I am going to do in 
the next paragraph after citing an example of what I call ‘ quad' 
ruple galimatias 7 . 

The celestial fire, sun or lightning, or the Soma who is identi- 
cal with the fire in these forms, is sometimes the ‘ calf 7 and some- 
times the ‘ cooked 7 and resplendent milk of the ‘ raw 7 celestial 
cow. It is also a ‘ sluggard 7 when it lingers in an abode that 
is more or less confounded with the cow itself and is also called, 
in allusion to the malevolent forces which retain the celestial 
treasures, the abode of ‘ deceit \ These different figures are com- 
bined in verse 3 of a hymn, X, 79, which however almost exclu- 
sively contains enigmas. The verse concerns the action exercised 
on the celestial fire or Soma by the terrestrial fire ‘ seeking the 
hidden retreat of its mother \ and says? “ He 1 found like a 
sluggard the brilliant cooked one sucking in the lap of deceit ”. 

METAPHORICAL USES OF THE WORD ‘COW 7 

The word % whose usual meaning is ‘ cow 7 has, according 
to the majority of interpreters, [ 30 ] become in current usage 

< Grassmann and Ludwig suppose, contrary to all probability and par- 
ticularly to the interpretation adopted by Ludwig for the first hemistioh, 
that the subject of the verb avidat is the ‘ mother?. Regarding the meaning 
of the word rip, cf. and see Religion Vedique, III, p. 179. Ludwig makes 

far: an accusative plural without taking into account similar formulae 

where this word figures always as a genitive singular. Grassmann gives to 
it the meaning ‘ earth ’ which nothing justifies. Concerning the meaning 

that I assign to the word UUj see t * ie °f the slumber of the Rbhus in 
Savitp’s abode, that is to say, in the invisible world. 
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by a sort of metonymy the name of different products like the 
milk of the cow or the butter made from this milk, the skin made 
from the hide of the same animal, and the straps or the bow- 
string made of this skin. It is indisputable in fact that the 
same word which in certain passages denotes either real cows or 
mythical cows - Dawns, waters, prayers, offerings, serves also to 
denote the cowhide on which the Soma juice is extracted, the 
straps of the chariot, the string of the bow, and above all the 
butter sacrificed in the fire or the milk mixed with the sacred 
beverage. But it denotes these different objects like offerings of 
all sorts, prayers, waters and the Dawns, only because they are, 
in the phraseology of the hymns, either regularly or accident- 
ally assimilated to cows. The figure is less a metonymy than 
a metaphor. It is also very probable that it is a purely my- 
thical and liturgical figure and not a popular one. Finally, and 
this point is the most important, it is always a figure that is felt 
as such and has not become a current appellation. Neither the 
archers nor the drivers, nor the women that milked, of the 
Vedic period gave, I believe, to the strings of their bows, to 
the straps of their chariots or to their milk, the name of ‘ cow \ 
And in any case to substitute according to the occasion the words 
‘ milk 4 straps \ 5 strings ’ for * cows ? as the lexicographers 
and translators have done is to interpret the text rather than to 
translate it ; it is to interpret the text so as to remove from it 
the mythical colour which ought to form the principal interest 
for us. 

They retain nevertheless this colour in more than one passage. 
Grassmann in his Woerterbuch has remarked that the word go, 
in the plural, often denotes the drops of milk conceived as 
the cows towards which rushes the bull Soma. He and Ludwig 
translate correctly many formulae, like that in the verse IX, 97, 
13 for instance, where Soma is represented as a bull bellowing 
after the cows. There is in it an allusion to the union of the 
celestial Soma with the Dawns or the waters of the sky, 
those other cows 1 whose milk is one of those represented in 
the operations of the cult. This allusion is the raison d’etre 
of the metaphor ; and it would furnish the justification in a 
multitude of passages in which Grassmann and Ludwig have 

» Of. IX, 96, 7. 
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felt that they ought to replace the figurative word by the 
unfigurative one. 

It is necessary however, even in the formulae whose de- 
tails are in accord with the metaphor, that the translators 
should at all times be consistent with themselves. Grassmann, 
on the other hand, in the verse IX, 96, 14, shows us Soma 
* united with the milk ’ although [ 31 ] the epithet ‘ bellowing ’ 
given to the male beverage should have induced him to 
keep the name ' cow ’ for the female beverage. This is what 
Ludwig has done in this passage. On the other hand, in 
another, still more decisive passage, in which Grassmann 
translates correctly as * like a man who goes to meet a woman 
at the rendezvous, he unites himself with the cows in the 
vat \ IX, 93, 2, Ludwig has deemed it proper to translate 4 he 
has united himself with the milk \ 

Nor is this all. In these two passages, the word which 
expresses the idea of 4 cow J and suggests the idea of 4 milk \ 
is not go but Now it would in the first place be difficult 

to admit, in the formulae in which it is the .word go' that denotes 
the milk, a complete forgetfulness of the original significa- 
tion that is still so vividly felt in other similar formulae, 
and to the allusion to which the metaphor, in my opinion, 
owes its origin. But it is still more difficult to conceive of 
a similar effacement of the meaning in many synonyms at 
the same time. I say 4 many \ and in fact, to the words 
go and '3T% ? rf Grassmann and Ludwig add the word and the 

former the word W ! also as the names of the cow that have 
parallelly become capable of denoting 4 milk ’ without any figure. 

J Ludwig gives to this word the meaning ‘voice, hymn’, and the 
Nighanius do in fact include it among the synonyms of vac. The truth is, 
however, that it can have, like , only the meaning * cow ’ which is 

sufficiently established for it by its etymology, and by a formula like that of 
the verse V, 62 , 2, ‘ the cows of the stable ’, but that, like the other names 
of the cow, it can denote and does in fact sometimes denote, the prayers. 
Thus in the verse X, 104, 10, the ‘cow’ that ‘implores’ Indra is certainly 

the prayer ; cf. VII, 94, 4 and X, 104, 3. But elsewhere, the word de- 

notes other forms of the mythical or liturgical cow, for instance, the oelestial 
waters ; see below. 

8 [ Annals, B. O. R. I. ] 
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Of the different instances of a similar use of the word ^T*U 
which are found cited in Grassmann’s W oarttrbuch, two only 1 
deserve to be mentioned, and have, in fact, been already men- 
tioned above. In one, the ' river ’ that contains all the ‘cows IV, 
19, 6, is, we have seen, the river that contains all the waters. 2 
In the other, III, 1, 9, the reader who can willingly accept 
Ludwig’s ■ udder of the father ’, will not, I hope, make too much 
difficulty in admitting, with me, that this * udder ’ from which 
Agni comes is not that of the milk but of the ‘ cows \ s 

In a formula almost identical with the verse IV, 22, 6, the 
[ 32 ] 1 cows ’ that ‘ flow out ’ from the ‘ udder of the male ’ are 
denoted by the word VjjT and here Ludwig bravely keeps the word 
* cows for which Grassmann substitutes ‘ milk \ Elsewhere it 
is on the contrary Ludwig who substitutes for the figurative word 
the unfigurative one, while Grassmann, at least in his translation, 
reverts to the meaning ‘ cows ’ in the case of the word . This 
passage which speaks of the ‘ foregathering ’ of Soma with the 
' cows ’ represented as beautiful women, IX, 61, 21, brings us to 
the formulae concerning the sacred beverage. 

In the verse IX, 72, 1, the word §«T denotes again the * cows ’ 
with which Soma is anointed in the vat. The same formula is 
many times repeated with the word go. This combination has 
displeased Grassmann and Ludwig who have everywhere substi" 
tuted the word ‘ milk ' for ‘ cows \ This is the case with the 
passages where the vat 4 is explicitly mentioned, IX, 85, 5 ; 86, 
47 ; 96, 22. But in others, IX, 45, 3 ; 50, 5 ; 103, 2 ; 107, 22, there 
is room for doubt if the ‘ unguent 5 5 in question is that of the 

i Regarding VII, 94, 4, and X, 104, 3, see the preceding note. It is possible 
that in the verse VII, 24, 2, the word W likewise denotes the prayers. It 

Certainly denotes in the verse 11th 58, 6, the prayers assimilated with the 
offerings of butter ( see above, p. 14 ). In the verses VTH, 32, 22 and X, 43, 6, 
the context is not suoh as to enable us to determine the meaning. 

* P. 18. This is, for the rest, the interpretation of Grassmann in his 
translation; only, he has suppressed the figure. 

8 P. 29. 

4 It is said of the vat itself that it is, * anointed with the cows IV, 27, 
$5 IX, 74, 8. 

5 See particularly IX, 50, 5. 
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milk or of ‘ the prayers \ For, the Vedic priests ‘ anoint for 
instance, Tndra and Visnu with the 4 unguent of prayers \ VI, 69, 
3, as they ‘anoint* Mitra and Varuna with ‘cows’, 1,151,8. 
On the other hand, the prayer 1 of the Sobharis is ‘ anointed with 
oows ’ by the Maruts, VIII, 20, 8, that is to say, without doubt 
rewarded with cows. In brief this metaphor of the ‘ unguent ’ is 
commonplace in the hymns for expressing an enhancement of 
splendour. The gods take on a new splendour through the 
prayers, the prayers through the cows that are their reward, and 
the Soma likewise through the cows, which may represent the 
hymns chanted in his honour or the milk with which he is mixed. 
In the verse IX, 10, 5, the comparison ‘the Somas are anointed with 
cows as kings with praises ’ suggests rather the identification of 
the cows with the prayers. But even in those places where milk 
is spoken of, the milk is denoted only by a figurative expression 
whose plain meaning is * cow ’, and the unguent of cows should 
arrest the attention of the reader if only because of the bizarre 
combinations of words with which he is already familiar. The 
prayers however and even the milk are no more a real unguent 
than the cows, and if my translation of the verse IX, 32, 3 : “He 
is anointed with cows like a horse ” is paradoxical, that of Grass- 
mann “ He is anointed with milk like a horse ” is unmeaning. 

One might think that it is the butter that serves as unguent. 
None the less, I translate the second pada of the verse V, 1, 3, 
which can [ 33 ] in fact be applied to the sacrificial butter, on 
the analogy of the formulae already oited, as ‘ Agni, brilliant, is 
anointed with brilliant cows ’. 2 And I have the less scruple in 
doing so inasmuch as the verse begins with another bizarre 
formula already cited above, “ He has awakened the bridle of 
the troop ”, and ends in the same paradoxical style. 

Moreover according to an observation that has also been 
made above, the mere fact of the change in the terms % and SR 
in the formula * to anoint with the cows ’ should be a reason to 
keep this word 4 cows ’ for which Grassmann and Ludwig have 

1 Or the music ? 3T0J. I do not know whence Ludwig gets the meaning 

* Zapfen ’. 

8 Cf. V, 3, 2. CL also X, 31, 4. 
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substituted the word ‘ milk \ The same argument could be 
applied in the case of the formula ‘ cooked by the cows ’ 1 where 
too these two interpreters have made the same substitution. But 
here it is sufficient to oppose them to themsleves and to point out 
the inconsistency which they commit in translating in certain 
passages, VIH, 2, 3 ; 71, 5 ; IX, 46, 4 ; 107, 2 ; 109, 15 and 17, as 
‘ cooked with milk ’ 2 a formula which in other passages, where 
the idea of ‘ milk ’ is expressed at the same time as that of * oows 
VIII, 58, 3 ; IX, 84, 5, they have themselves been obliged to trans- 
late as ‘ cooked by the cows \ 3 

Further though it is shown by these passages and others also 
where the formula is in fact ‘ cooked with milk ’ or ‘ cook 3 d with 
curdled milk ’, VIII, 2, 9 ; IX, 11, 6 , that the cows that cook the 
Soma can represent the milk with which he is mixed, it does not 
necessarily follow that these cows represent the milk only. And 
in fact, we read in the verse IX, 84, 5 that the cows cook the 
Soma with their milk ‘ and with their prayers 

That is, * to cook the Soma ’ does not mean to cook him 
materially as believed by Grassmann who understands this 
formula as referring to ‘ hot 7 milk. The cows that represent the 
milk or the prayers can be considered as * cooking ’ the Soma 

1 The word is used in the verses I, 84, 11 ; IX, 1, 9; 86, 17. 

— -O 

1 In his translation Grassmann says simply * mixed with the milk \ as 
if he had abandoned the meaning which he had adopted in his Wosrterbuch 
for the root sri and reverted to that of Roth. Elsewhere however, he keeps 
to this meaning, or rather, only modifies it into that of ‘ heat ‘ to heat \ 

VIII, 58, 3; IX, 86, 17, cf. 84, 5. Finally it will be seen below that the verse 

IX, 93, 3 suggests to him the meaning of * covering up the hot milk’. In the 
verse IX, 71, 4, he prefers the meaning ‘ to anoint This is really too much 
to pass by without comment. For the rest, he* has already in his Woerterbuch. 

translated the compound as 1 mixed with milk \ I translate it a,s 

* cooked with oows as I do a possessive compound whose second 

word whether used by itself or in other compounds, should signify 

* that which serves for cooking that is to say, for making perfect the 
offering. 

3 Ludwig translates thus the verses IX, 71, 4 and 93, 3 also, and Grass- 
mann, the verse IX, 86, 17, with the exception that he attenuates the mean- 
ing of ‘ to oook ’ into that of* to make hot ’. In this verse Ludwig oonneots 
the verb aHhrayuh with the root tri • to go towards \ 
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because they complete the preparation in the same way as a real 
cooking [ 3*1 1 completes ths preparation of the other offerings. 
But this expression contains chiefly an allusion to the celestial 
Soma, to the sun or to the lightning ‘ cooked ’ in the ‘ raw ’ cows, 
that is, in the Nights, Dawns or clouds. This is so much the case 
that in the verse I, 84, 11, the cows that cook 1 the Soma receive 
not only the name but also which moreover is alone 

used to denote them in the verse VIII, 58, 3 and evokes already 
by itself the idea of the clouds that is symbolised by the well- 
known Prsini, although the passages in question do not, as we shall 
see, lay stress on the idea of the celestial cows. In the first place, 
these cows are called the cows of Indra that accompany him and 
drink the liquor (of the offering), ibid. 10. I translate the 
second thus •* “ For him ( Indra ), at his birth, the cows that give 
sweet milk, the races of the god cook the Soma in the three 
brilliant spaces of the sky ”. 2 3 We read also in the verse IX, 71, 
4, that the cows which ‘ eat the offering ’ cook the Soma ‘ in their 
udder \ and 1 at the head that is to say, in the most elevated 
portion, of the sky . H In the verse IX, 93, 3, the ‘head’ is the 
Soma himself of this supreme world, although the cows that cook 
him are ‘ in the vats 4 It is without doubt the action of the 
terrestrial saorifi.ee on the celestial Soma that is spoken of here. 

The Soma ‘ cooked by the cows ’ is at the same time considered 


1 Grassmann writes ‘ mixed with Soma 

® My construction is the same as that of Ludwig. That of Grassmann 
seems certainly to be unnatural. The meaning which he extracts from the 
passage is moreover without any interest. 

3 Grassmann interprets, without however explaining the meaning further, 
* an dem Euter rechte Opfer nehmend and replaces without any ado the 
idea of * to cook ’ with that of ‘to anoint’ at the head. It is the word 

which Ludwig attacks. He changes the meaning of * udder * into that 

of ' reservoir But he too does not tell us what he understands by the cows 
that cook the Soma ‘ on their head 

4 Ludwig translates correctly but without determining the application 
of the word ‘ head Grassmann substitutes the idea of ‘ covering ’ ( sic ) to 
that of ‘cooking 
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as kite calf of the same cows. It is therefore said ; “ The cows 
cook this Soma who is their young one ”, 1 IX, 1, 9. 

The ‘ purification 5 * 7 of the Soma by the * cows ’ is certainly no 
more strange than the ‘ cooking 7 which they perform in respect 
of the sacred beverage. In the verse IX, 43, 1 however the Soma 
purified by the cows is compared to a horse Now it is probable 
that the grooms of the Vedic period made use neither of milk nor 
of cows when currying their horses. The parallelism of the words 
3#: and »TrM** in the verse IX, 68, 9 is no reason to translate 
‘ purified with the waters and with milk \ We have [ 35 ' men- 
tioned above 2 examples of such parallel construction of tho 
figurative and unfigurative words, and there are many others. To 
the same two words the verse IX, 91,2 adds also and here 

again, the bringing together of the two figurative words is one 
more reason for translating ' purified by the cows ’ at the same 
time as * purified by the sheep The sheep represent, as we know, 
the strainer of wool, 

I do not lay equal stress on all the formulae where the figura- 
tive word ‘ cows 7 has been abandoned by the interpreters and re- 
placed by the plain * milk In some , '' it would be difficult to 

5 Ludwig searches for a too subtle explanation of the word which 

denotes, according to him, the Soma newly prepared. As for Grassmann, he 
replaces the idea of ‘cooking’ with that of ‘ mixing with hot milk ’ in this 
translation which is moreover quite as bizarre as the correct one : “ The 
cows mix the hot milk with the calf”. 

• 2 P. 16 and note 3. 

3 See regarding the word I* 135. 4; VIII, 2, 6; IX, 6(5, 6, and regarding 
the word Jqj’j T 134, 2; III, 35, 8; IX, 64, 13. Add the following compounds, 
namely, 4[{ej[^ which in the verse X, 76, 7 refers to Soma himself rather than 

to the prayers ; VIII, 45, 24 ; fiTqfXf ? which in the verse I, 19, 1 can 

very well signify ‘ protection’ as in the other verses in which it is employed ; 

I, 121, 8; IX, 96, 19, and the derivative in tho expres- 
sion VIII, 3, 1 ; 13, 14, ; 71, 6; 81, 13 ; 83, 6. Regarding the com- 

pound nf%, IX, 66, lS, and the derivatives gavtfu, IX, 97, 15 and go'mat in 
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discover any particular reason which could have led them to the 
decision to make such a substitution. In others, I, 95, 8 ; IX, 97, 
45 and 24, 2, the observation made just now about the parallelism 
of the figurative and the unfigurative words or the one that was 
made at the commencement of this article on ‘inverse ’ compa- 
risons is sufficient to explain the use of the word 1 cows The 
expression * adorned with cows IX, 61, 13, is but an attenua- 
tion of the expression * anointed with cows Finally, there are 
cases where substitution of the word ‘ milk ’ is doubly defective. 
Thus, although it can be said of milk, as also of cows, that it is 
* milked ', it is quite evident that the application of this epithet to 
a word whose original meaning is in any case ‘ cow ’, does not 
allow of its being translated, in the verse IX, 107, 9, by the word 
‘ milk ’, as has been done by G-rassmann. The translation which 
the same scholar gives of the verse IX, 84, 3 disconcerts the 
reader who has the text before his eyes. Being unable to say 
that the Soma flows ‘ into ? the plants * with the milk he says 
that he ‘ comes out of it ', translating without any ado a locative 
like an ablative. In reality, the verse speaks of the celestial Soma 
entering into the plants with the * cows ’ that are here the waters 
of the sky. * In the verse IX, 6. 6, the epithet ‘ male ’ given to 
the Soma juice has led Grassmann to the decision [ 36 to leave 
the name ‘ cows ? to the milk with which Soma is mixed. 2 But 
Ludwig, on the contrary, substitutes, very inappropriately, the 
plain word for the figurative one. Finally, it is difficult to 


the expressions IX, 33, 2; 63, 14, cf. VSl. 1, 9, and 

I, 98, 15 ; V, 79, 8 ; VIII, 5, 9; VIII, 23, 29 ; IX, 62, 24 ( of. A J 1, 120, 9), 
it is sufficient for me to oppose Ludwig to Grassmann, and rearding the 
compound IX, 97, 10 Grassmann ( translation) to Ludwig. There 


are some compounds that are difficult to explain. Regarding Tff ; 3P|^f * that 

has an ocean of cows see above p. 21 and note 1. As for I have 

translated it as * having the cow for arrow Religion Vedique, I, p. 206 
i See Religion Vedique, I. p. 172. 


2 Only he commits the mistake of covering up the boldness of the 
metaphor by introducing a particle of comparison to which there is nothing 
corresponding in the text. 
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understand why Grassmann and Ludwig have both preferred to 
give Soma for ‘ friend ’ the ‘ milk ’ rather than the ‘ cow \ 
V, 37, 4. 

I hasten now to take up a new series of formulae whose 
examination will be successful, I hope, in proving that the word 
go never denotes ‘ milk ’ directly, and without figure. It is often 
said that Soma ‘ puts on, as if it were, something IX, 14, 5 ; 
107. 26, or without any attenuating particle, that he ‘ puts on a 
garment of cows’, IX, 86, 26; 95, 1; that he ‘attires himself, IT, 36, 
1 ; IX, 2 , 4 ; 14, 3 ; 42, 1 ; 66, 13 ; 107, 18, and that ‘ he is attired \ 
in cows IX, 8, 5, that his * colour ’ 1 is attired with cows, IX, 104, 
4, that he is ‘ enveloped with cows ’, IX, 86, 27. Grassmann turns 
the dress of 1 cows ’ into one of ‘milk’. This too is a costume 
that is very unusual ; but one can only do what one can, and 
Vedic thought, in spite of it, refuses to allow Itself to be dressed 
wholly according to the mode of the day- 

Ludwig proceeds most frequently like Grassmann. However, 
in the verses IX, 107, 26 and 86, 26, his translation shows us Soma 
taking, as in the text, the ‘ cows ' for garment, or according to 
the expression that he substitutes for the latter in the verse IX, 86, 
26, for ‘covering". It seems thus as if it is less through re- 
pugnance than through indifference for the Vedic figure that he 
substitutes ‘ milk ’ for ‘ cows ’ in the majority of passages. In 
reality, the toilets of Soma are as bizarre as they are varied, and 
form the strangest masquerade. 8 His ‘ white IX, 107, 13, or 
‘ bright IX, 69, 4, garments can, without doubt, represent the 
milk, and the Vedic poets give his other liquid, costumes also, 
melted butter, IX, 82, 2, and the waters, II, 36, 1 ; IX, 2, 3 ; 42, 1 ; 
70, 2 ; 96, 13 ; 107, 4 and 18 ; 109, 21. But in addition he attires 
himself with the wool-strainer through which he is filtered, IX, 
101, 15, or, according to the expression of the verse I, 98, 2, with 
the armour of the sheep, and with the vats into whioh he flows, 

1 In the verse IX, 105, 4, it is conversely said 5 “ I have stretched thy 
brilliant colour on the cows ". Of. also the use of the derivative * be- 
longing to the cow » in the similar expressions of VIII, 1, 17 and IX, 8, 6. 

» The metaphor of* garment* has like that of 'unction* other applica- 
tions also. It is said of Indra rewarding the hymn that he ' attires' it with 
riches, VI, 35, 1, etc. 
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IX, 90, 2, with the fingers that express him, IX, 97, 12, and the 
laws, ibid., that is to say, with the rites according to which he is 
prepared. He is also dressed with ‘ chants \ IX, 35, 5, e l . IX, 71, 
1, [ 37 ] and 99, 1 5 and this naturally is the occasion to repeat 
in connection with the figure of ‘ attiring ’ what we have already 
said in connection with ‘ anointing ’ and ‘ cooking ’ : in this new 
series of formulae, as in the preceding ones, the cows can often 
represent the prayers that accompany the preparation of the 
sacred beverage as also the milk with which it is mixed. 

The figure of ‘ cooking ’ is however combined with that of 
* attiring ' in the verse IX, 75, 5 which represents Soma as attired 
in the that is to say, in that which ‘ cooks ’ him. I do not 

lay stress on other combinations like ‘ he attires himself in rivers' 
as ‘ king ’, IX, 89, 2, etc. It is known that such incoherences 
abound in the Vedic hymns and particularly in the hymns to 
Soma. They are also met with therefore naturally in many of 
the formulae in which blooms already this singular flower of 
rhetoric, the ‘ garment of cows ’. Soma attired in cows is, in the 
verse IX, 86, 26 , called a sage, and compared to a horse, when he 
flows through the wool ( of the strainer ). In the verse II, 36, 1, he 
is * milked ’ with the ‘ stones ’ and the 1 sheep \ these sheep, which 
represent the strainer, appear again in the verse IX, 8, 5 «* “ When 
he passes through the sheep, we attire him in cows ”, 

But we have not finished our survey of Soma’s wardrobe. He 
has a triple garment, IX, 108, 12, in the same way as he has 
three forms corresponding to the three worlds. Not only has he 
a garment that touches the sky, IX, 86, 14, but he takes for gar- 
ment the sky itself, IX, 69, 5 or the four cardinal points, IX, 70, 
1, and the cloud, IX, 83, 5, of. 71, 1. 

The reader sees now what should be thought of this transla- 
tion of the verse IX, 86, 27 : “ The fingers purify him covered 
with milk, on the third summit, in the brilliant space of the sky.” 
The repugnance of Grassmann and the indifference of Ludwig 
to the figure in whose favour I have undertaken this long plead- 
ing make their eyes blind here to the evidence. In fact, it is 
patently clear that the co ws with which Soma is covered in the 
9 [ Annals, B. 0. R. X. ] 
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sky, when he is there purified by the fingers of a divine sacrificer, 
represent the celestial waters. 

But this is not all = this formula concerning the celestial Soma 
gives us the key to the similar formulae employed in connection 
with the beverage of the terrestrial sacrifice. The cows, mil k or 
prayers, with which Soma is there attired, represent the waters 
of the cloud which he himself puts on in his superior forms. 1 It 
is also said [38] that Soma clothes himself with the vats as 
Varuna with rivers, IX, 90, 2. 

If the reader can still have any doubts about the meaning of 
the figure and also about the necessity of keeping it always intact 
in the translations, I hope that they will be removed by a last 
quotation. The bull with three horns that is spoken of in the 
verse V, 43, 13 is either identical with Soma, considered in 
the unity of his triple form, or in any case, is represented as 
could be Soma himself, called in the verse IX, 56, 32, the husband 
of the women, going to the rendezvous. Now this bull ‘ attires 
himself with women 7 as Soma attires himself with cows. The 
women and the cows play therefore in the figure of the * garment 7 
the role of those mythical equivalents that replace each other, as 
we have already seen more than once, in the manner of chemical 
equivalents. Now the word ‘ women 7 can on occasion denote the 
sacrificial milk, but it does so evidently because the latter re- 
presents the divine women, that is to say, the celestial waters. 
Does the reader now want to know how Grassmann and Ludwig 
have acquitted themselves in the matter of verse V, 43, 13 ? In 
the formula ‘ attired with cows they substitute the idea of 
‘ milk 7 for that of ‘ cows \ Being unable to have recourse to 
the same substitution in the case of the new formula, it is the 
idea * garment 7 which they attack, by translating ‘ surrounded 
by' women 7 or ‘ dwelling with the women \ To point out such 
expedients is to pass judgment on them. 

It now remains for us to examine the passages where the inter- 

1 Similarly, in the ceremony of the burning of the corpse, the butter, de- 
noted by the word ‘ cows \ which covers the dead man and is to protect him 
from the heat of the fire, X, 16, 7, represents without doubt the waters of the 
sky where he has to take on a new life. 
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preters have substituted for the word ‘ cows \ not ‘ milk but the 
words ‘ cow-hide ‘ straps ’ or ‘ bow-strings \ 

We read in the verse X, 94, 9 that the pressing stones are 
placed ‘ on the cow and in the verse X, 116, 4 that the beverage 
has been pressed ‘ in the cow Inconsistent with themselves, 
Ludwig and Grassmann, the latter changing the idea not only 
from one passage to another but from his Voerterbuch to his 
translation, have translated in turns, the former ‘ cowhide ' and 
‘ milk ’, and the latter, ‘ co whide ’ , ‘ cow \ and ‘ leather bottle I 
translate ‘ cow ’ 1 and I intend ‘ cowhide The cowhide on which 
the Soma juice is expressed 3 should, like the milk with which it 
is mixed, represent the celestial cow, that is to say, the cloud 
which envelopes him in the sky, or, in a sphere of ideas less 
directly naturalistic, the mysterious abode of the cow, *7t:, 

that is also called the abode of the bird ( Agni or Soma ), 5^ - 

[39] It is this same abode or the cloud that is alluded to in 
the veTse I, 121, 9, according to which, Indra, in the opinion of 
Roth, Grass mann and Ludwig who are all in agreement here, 

‘ hurled’ the bolt with a ‘sling’. The text signifies in reality 
that he has ‘ caused to come back that is to say, that he has 
withdrawn, his bolt, ‘ from the cow 

From the imaginary sling, we pass on now to the straps of the 
chariot. The author of the verse VIII, 48, 5, wishing to express 
the salutary and vivifying effect of the sacred beverage, says that 
the Sonias that he has drunk have ‘ bound ’ him in his joints, as 
the * cows ’ bind a ‘ chariot \ It seems evident that here, the 
word ‘ cows’ denotes in fact the straps of the chariot. Rut is it 
necessary to translate ‘ straps as Grassmann and Ludwig do, 
or should one trauslate ‘ cows ' as I propose ? 

The hymn VI, 47 will furnish us with the answer to this 
question. We see there invoked in the verses 26-28 a chariot, 
which may be, if one so likes, a real one, but which represents in 
any case the celestial chariot or lightning, since in the verses 27 
and 28 it receives the name ’ Indra s bolt '. The qualification 

1 This word is not I he most bizarre expression of the verse X, 116. 4 
&«e above, p. 13. 

* Of. XX, 70, 7. 
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which, is applied to it in verse 26 and which Grassmann and 
Ludwig translate as ‘ bound with straps ’ would already be one 
reason for us to keep the word ‘ cows as the cows are capable 
of representing the waters in which the lightning is enveloped in 
the sky. But what is decisive is that in verse 27 the same chariot 
is in fact represented by a slight modification of the formula as 
s enveloped ’ in the cows. This is exactly the qualification that 
we have seen applied above to the celestial Soma. At the same 
time, moreover, when our chariot receives in this verse the name 
* Indra’s bolt it is also called 1 the strength of the waters \ It 
seams as if the poet has foreseen the embarassment that he 
would cause to his interpreters and has therefore accumulated 
hints calculated to extricate them. They have not sufficed for 
the interpreters 1 * I hope they will be sufficient for the reader. 

Thus the straps of the chariot are called cows because they 
allude to the cows, that is to say, to the waters that envelope the 
lightning, the war-chariot that on the earth overcomes the enemy 
representing the lightning that overcomes the demons in the sky. 
The bizarrerie however of the metaphor which seems to be at its 
height in the formula ' bound with cows is found weakened in 
another metaphor denoting the chariot itself. This latter receives 
the name ‘ tree *, in such a way that the complete expression 
suggests the idea of a tree to which cows are fastened. 

The same idea is met with in a verse of the Atharva-veda, 
[AO] 1,2,3, where the ‘ cows * denote, not the straps of the 
chariot, but bowstrings. The poet however says in it of the 
‘ cows ’ fastened to the ‘ tree ’ that they 5 sing ’ the ‘ arrow ’ when 
shooting it. The reference here is to the incantations of the 
enemy whose effect Indra is begged to avert. The idea of magical 
formulae and the figures of the cow and the arrow that are so 
often applied to hyms are in this verse combined in the most 
bizarre manner. 

In the verse X, 27, 22 of the Jtgveda, we read •• “ The cow fasten- 
ed to difierent trees has lowed ; it is from it that fly away the 

1 Grassmann continues to translate 1 enveloped in straps ’. Ludwig does 
better: he translates as Grassmann proposed to do in bis Woerterbuch : 
‘enveloped in milk* ( sic). He does not however seem to apply this expres- 
sion to the chariot, Ipq translation is not very intelligible, 
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birds that devour men Here the cow is perhaps the cloud from 
which proceed the lightnings 1 . The ideas of the bow, the string, 
and the arrows are however suggested less by the text itself than 
by the comparison with the passage previously cited 2 3 and with 
another where the arrows are similarly represented as birds. 1 
refer to the verse VI, 46, 14 already cited above*, in which we have 
seen the horses compared to rivers 4 . The same horses are there 
compared also to birds, held ‘ with the arms ’ on the ‘ bow ’, and 
hurling themselves ‘ on the flesh \ These birds are evidently 
the arrows that proceed from the bow-string that is called a cow 
because it represents the cow-cloud, whence proceeds the 
arrow-bird-lightning. 

But the most curious passage, that which definitely condemns 
the substitution of the unfigurative for the figurative word while 
at the same time it confirms the idea of an allusion in the figura- 
tive word to a celestial phenomenon considered as the type of the 
object denoted by the figure, is the verse VI, 75, 11 which Grass- 
maun and Ludwig 5 translate almost alike as, “ It ( the arrow ) puts 
on the garment of an eagle ; its tooth is a savage beast ; placed 
on the string, it flies when it is hurled The first trait only is 
weakened : the exact translation should be, “ It attires itself with 
the bird The reference here, it is quite agreed, is to the 
feathers that trim the arrows. The formula recalls that of * attired 
with cows ’ that has been studied above and confirms the inter- 
pretation which we have given to it. The word fll - * cow ’, :it is 

certain, signifies ‘ milk ’ no more than the word ‘ bird ' [ flU ] 


1 See Religion Vedigue, I, p. 278 and note. 

2 - - v The use of the root sphur with the perfix anu in the 

verse VJ, 67 11 oan lead to the belief that the ' oows * which are spoken of 
here are also the prayers assimilated at the same time with bow-strings. 

3 Pp. 3-4. 

4 Grassmann and Ludwig connect the participle flsrlcTT: with horses 

& 

and take the * cow 5 for a * bridle \ But the comparison with the verse X, 27, 
22 whioh I have cited in the text appears to me to he decidedly in favour of 
my interpretation. 

5 Ludwig translates, ‘ Mit Riemen zusammengetmnden \ I do not know 
what image he has in mind. 
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does ‘ feather ’. But let us pass on. I understand the second trait 
in the sense that the point of the arrow is made of the horn of 
some antelope, . 1 

The rest is not of much importance ; what is certain is that 
the two parts of the arrow, the feathers and the point, are denoted, 
one by the name ‘ bird and the other by the name of some 
animal. Now I ask, when to these two formulae there succeeds 
a third containing likewise the name of an animal, the cow, is it 
really translating the text when one simply substitutes the idea 
of string 2 for that of the cow ? The third combination of the 
words ‘ bound to the cows 7 is no more strange than the first ‘ it 
attires itself with the bird ’, or the second, 1 its tooth is an 
animal 7 . 

The use of the words ‘ bird \ ‘ animal ( antelope ) ’, ‘ cow ■ does 
not however constitute simple metonymy; there are meta- 
phors also, metaphors whose meaning is explained by verse 1.5 of 

the same hymn, where the arrow is invoked by the epithet?^ ‘di- 
ch\ 

vine,’ and produced by the semen of Parjanya \ The 

allusion to the lightning is evident, and it is this allusion that 
explains the metaphors of verse 11. The lightning in fact is a 
bird. 3 It could also in the eyes of the rsis take on the form of an 
antelope, as the mounts of the Maruts. Finally and chiefly it is 
bound to the cows’, that is to say, is enveloped by the waters of 
the sky. This is exactly the same expression which wo have 
seen applied to the war-chariot which likewise represents the 
lightning. Beside the warrior himself, the warrior attired in 
armour, it is in the first verse of the same hymn VI, 75, com- 
pared to a cloud. 

As for the epithet VI, 53, 9 which Grassmann tran- 

slates ‘ provide! with straps’ and Ludwig as ‘having a cow’s tail’, 

1 Cf. verse 15 of the same hymn. Grassmann translates ‘ Lowe ’ ! 

2 Or of the strap. See p. 40, note 5. 

S Here therefore the expression ‘ attires himself’ would be equivalent to 
* takes the form of’, at least in so far as in the myth of the descent of Soma 
the bird cannct be distinguished from the arrow in its character of the 
carrier ’ of Soma-lightning. 
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it does not contain merely an allusion to the celestial cows. For, the 
* goad ’ which receives this qualification is in the hands of a god, 
of Pusan, Tlie word sfcrer has probably, as believed by Roth and 
Grassmann himself, the meaning ‘ hair ? or ‘ tuft of hair What- 
ever it may be, when Indr a is seen carrying the sky like an 
ate - , I, 173, 6, cf. VIII, 14, 5, and Soma taking the cloud for afatf 
IX, 71 1, it is not difficult to understand what is represented by 
the ‘ cows ’ that serve likewise as to the goad of Pusan. 

I have said at the beginning that these observations on the 
figures of speech in the Rgveda ought not, in my opinion, [ 42 ] 
to be without interest for the lexicography. It has in fact been 
seen that in many cases they allow us to explain the text of the 
hymns without doing to the meaning; all the kinds of violence 
which thay have been subjected to at the hands of the interpreters 
who have been too much preoccupied with the exigencies of 
our modern taste. But this work has. if I am not mistaken, an- 
other object also. I have been reproached 1 for having ‘ taken for 
ready money the bold metaphors of the ancient rsis ’ and for as- 
signing to these metaphors a mythological value. I have more 
than one reply to this criticism. And the best wmuld be to finish 
the work at which the criticism was directed, that is to say, the 
complete reconstitution of a system where the formulae that are 
the subjects of the controversy are grouped up too well to allow 
of their being reduced in value to mere poetical figures, born of 
individual fancies. But at present I shall content myself with 
the argument which has been furnished to me by the observations 
that have gone above, and particularly the last ones on the uses 

of the word Rf ‘ cow ’. It has been seen in fact that what explains 

the most bizarre of these uses is precisely the allusion which they 
contain to certain religious conceptions and above all to the cor- 
respondence of the rites of the cult to celestial phenomena or 
even to the correspondence of the engines of war on the earth and 
in the sky. To unite Soma with the liturgical cows is to repro- 
duce here below the union which he himself contracts with the 

1 Pischel, Oottingische Anzeigan, 1879, p. 168. 
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celestial cows. To hurl against the enemy the arrow or the war- 
chariot ‘ bound to cows is to imitate Indra hurling against the 
demon the lightning which is enveloped in the celestial cows. 
And, this is very important, the rite which reproduces the pheno- 
menon, the formula which assimilates the terrestrial weapon to 
the celesial one are like talismans which assure success to every 
one who employs them. Now. in the domain of the supernatural, 
the expressions that are most strange are found to be, because of 
the strangeness itself, the most appropriate for the ideas which 
they express or suggest. This is in my view the true explanation 
of the taste of the rsis for incongruous figures. The enigmas and 
the paradoxes that are the results of the incoherence of the meta- 
phors are, for the rest, but one form of the Vedio enigma and 
paradox which have many forms and which occasionally assume 
that of the popular riddle containing, totally concealed, a mysti- 
cal meaning. There is here the subject for a new work which I 
intend to publish shortly and which will be closely related to this. 



A NOTE ON KSA AND JNA 


BY 

Prof. H. R. KAPADIA, M. A. 

It appears that even in remote times keen desire was felt 
by mankind to give an outward manifestation to emotions and in 
ward conceptions. For this purpose different methods seem to 
have been adopted by different persons at different times. One of 
them was to resort to writing. I do not intend to discuss here the 
evolution of the primitive scripts or the origin of alphabet re- 
garding which several theories ! have been propounded by 
previous scholars. 1 shall therefore confine myself to say a few 
words about some of the features pertaining to Icsa- and jfta written 
in Demnagari characters. 

Broadly speaking we have two types of Devanagari characters • 
( 1 ) Jaina and ( 2 ) non- Jaina} In both these cases we find that 
out of the various conjunct consonants and jn have each of them 
a special form 3 wherein one cannot easily notice any trace 4 of 

1 Out of these may be menti coed Mr. C. J. Gadd's theory, the opposite 
view expressed by Sir Flinders Petrie and Dr. PrSpanatha’s article viz. 
" How the alphabet began »* published in the “Illustrated Weekly of the Times 
of India ,f vol. LVI, Ho. 36 and the following dated 8—9—35 etc*. 

Mr. Gadd has said in his “ Sumerian Beading Book ” that the evolution 
of primitive scripts points out two stages : ( i ) pictorial and ( ii ) the one 
which subsequently devlopdd from it into hieroglyphic signs. 

Sir Plunders says that signs rather than pictures are the primitive 
systems; for, simplicity leads to complexity. 

8 See Appendix I ( pp. 1-3 ) of “ Descriptive Catalogue of Jaina Manu- 
scripts ” vol. XVII, pt. II. 


Jaina DevanSgari 



Non-Jaina 



DevanSgari 


4 When the form resulting from the combination of two conjunct con- 
sonants leaves no trace of its constituents, it at times presents a very greal 
difficulty in deciphering it Some of the forms of conjunct consonants occurr 
Ing in Kharo&hl Hpi bear testimomy to this. Vide p. 35 of “ The Palseographj 
of India ” alias “ BhSratlya FfHoina LipimSla”. a work in Hindi by Pandii 
Gaurlahankar Hiracband Ojha. 

10 ( Annals, B. O. R. I. ) 
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the consonants of which they are composed. 1 3? and ^ put together 
in various 0 ways does not give rise to a form identified as 
ks. s In the case of the Jctina Devanagart characters, both the 

parts are fairly noticeable in The upper portion of this IfT 

shows that there is the form of ka occurring in the Jaina forms 

for kr and ku 4 , and that the lower portion of ^ shows •J, without 

its slant stroke. s 

As regards jHa t the presence of j (3fj can be seen in and e*fboth 
the types 6 of DevanSgarl characters 7 ; but there remains a 


1 Since there is thus very little chance left of suspecting that ksa and jfla 
are ligatures, they are mentioned under the head “ mttlakqaras ” in a “ De^I 
Hisab” . Furthermore we learn from “ The Palaeography of India ” ( p. 47 ) 
that ksa and jlla are each assigned a place in Nagarl varnamdl 5, as the 
original forms of their constitutents are not maintained in the ligatures. 
Even tra is included in this varnamala, though the sign for r , one of its con-; 
stituents is visible in tra. 

2 Taking the DevanSgarl characters into account, T. placed to the left of 
^andT. placed below are the ways expected in a normal course. Both 
these processes have been utilized in some of the southern characters. For 
instance, in MalaySlam, Tamil and Grantha characters we find the first 
method is adopted, whereas in Canarese and Telugu characters, the second 
method is adopted. Owing to want of suitable types I can illustrate as under 
the case pertaining to the Canarese characters only 


Canarese 

Non- Jaina 
DevanSgarl 



5* 

s 

SR 

* 



s In the form for k$a in the BrShmi script both the constituents k and 
seem to be present, and the ligature appears to have been formed by placing 
the latter below the former. See plate LXXXII given in “ Palaeography of 
India ”. In the script used in plate XVIII, the constituents for k$a and ,jfla 
are both distinct. 

4 See Appendix II ( p. 4 ) of D. C- J. M. vol. XVII, pp. II. 

5 The latter remark is applicable to ST, too. 

s It appears that the former type is derived from the latter, the similar 
remark holding good for ksa, too. 

7 This remark is applicable to the BrShml character, too, 
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difficulty of tracing sr, though it may be guessed that the portion 
remaining after j is taken off from jfia, resembles some part of it. 

This will show that in the Devanagari form for jna , g a is as- 
signed a place below j. Thus this method agrees with the way 
of writing jna in Canarese 1 and Telugu characters, whereas it 
differs from the way in which jna is written in Malayalam, Tamil 
and Grantha characters; for, in these three characters jna is writ- 
ten by the side of j and to its left. 

In this connection I may draw the attention of the learned 
reader to the plate 8 facing this page and especially to the third 
line from the bottom of a portion of the leaf 145 a which may be 
represented in non-Jaina characters without ^irrarrs s as under 
“ 1 < ar aw ®m~ ” 

There are some persons who believe in Matrka theory. They 
opine that every letter and every symbol have something to do 
with a god or a goddess 4 , and that they quote a typical line viz. 
“ aksaram paramam brahma ”. Will any one of them point out as 
to what god or goddess is associated with ksa and jna as well ? 

Leaving aside for a moment the tradition that every letter 
is a mantraksara 5 , I would like to know if ksa or jna has been 


1 Cf. 


Canarese 

ss ! ^ 

% 

Non-Jaina 

Devanagari 

5T 5T 



* A portion of this plate given below to the left and containing the date 
Sariivat. 1179, is in continuation with the bigger portion containing the circu- 
lar diagram. This when placed to the right of this bigger portion with a 
marginal space between them forms leaf 145 b of this Ms. of which this is a 
facsimile. A portion marked as leaf 145 a forms a part of the same leaf of which 
it is the reverse. For further description of this Ms. see “ D. 0. J. M. ” 
Voi. xvi r i. 


* This is commonly known as padimatra and it is connected by some 
with pratimatrU ( Skr. ). 

4 Dr. PrSpanStha has observed in his article referred to on p. 289 that 
the TantrabidhSna, Bijanighaptu, Mudranigbaptu and Ekarthako^a throw 
light on this question. 


5 Cf— “ TlffFT iiOTWqq; I 

3 PPH cnw ^ifvr ^5 ffcrn 11 ” 

This is quoted by Subhatilaka. See my edition of AnekartharatnamanjUsg 
( P- 82 ) 
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given in any work on mantras, as much importance as pranava 1 , 
a mantrika symbol. If there is no such evidence coming forth, 
will one be justified in saying that the Jaina and non -Jaina ways 
of writing ksa and jria have nothing to do with the mysticism 
associated with mantraksaras ? 

I do not remember to have read anywhere the exact period 2 
whence ksa and jna have been each given a special form as we 
now find in both the types of Devandgari characters. Under 
these circumstances, I am tempted to deal with this question here, 

That in Devandgari characters k and s together make up ks is 
a well-known fact ; but it remains to be ascertained whence this 
rule came into existence. So far as I know, it is not mentioned 
in AstUdhyayi, Mahabhasya, Varlika and Siddhdntakaumudi. All 
the same this rule is found in Candraprablu ( p. 48 ) as under : — 

“ $r: I ” 

An earlier reference to this is met with in Rup&mald ( p. 49 ), 
a commentary on Kdtantra as below : — 

“ %C- M u ” 

As regards the form for jna, Siddhdntakaumudi ( p. 82 ) on 
Astadhyayi ( ¥111-2-8 ) states that “ 3T3rr?P* I l TT^rr l ”. In a 
foot-note ( the third ) on it we have : — 

“ , r%g arm- 

i ” 

From this it follows that out of Panini, Patanjali and Kat- 
yayana none has stated that in Devanagari or any other script 


1 This is -written in two ways : ( i ) ^ and ( ii ) g5o The first of them be- 
longs to the Jaina script and the other to the non— Jaina one. The former way 
of writing om is what one can naturally expect ; for, it is derived by writing 
^ ( i. e. 0 in the Jaina script ) with an anusvara (nasal) on it. The latter 
way seems to be rather peculiar , for, in a(/s ? a layman cannot trace 3 %, A 
palmographist like Pandit Ojha hss suggested that 3? is a modification of 
older o occurring in plates Nos. XVIII, XIX, XXI and XXXV. Moreover, he 
says ( on p. 136 ) that it follows from the 25th plate. 

Irons. Dr. R. Shamsastri’s learned article published in “Indian Antiquary ” 
Vol. XXXV, pp. 253-267, 270-290 and 311-324 we learn that from the latter 
Aiiisf of she 11 th century a. d. the older form of au became current for 0 . 

2 Incidentally I would like to know exaotly from what period and for 
what reason, special forms for and, et cetera, dollar and pound ( 20 shillings ) 
are being represented as &, &c, $ and £. 
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the forms tor j and ua when combined give rise to a special form 
jna. 

In the Oandraprabha above referred to, we have on p. 57 :■ — 

At first thought it struck me that the special forms for ksa and 
jn& might have originated in a land where people had to write 
ksa and jna 1 many a time and who, whereupon wanted to save 
time and trouble. But I am not prepared to take a serious note of 
it, unless and until I can substantiate it by some other valid evi- 
dences and convincing arguments. It is, however, true that we 
come across passages and verses where ksa occur several times. 
For instance, in Jamba kavi 's Jinasataka 2 one can trace many in- 
stances of this kind. As a typical example, may be quoted the 
following verse from this Jaina hymn = — 

“ $mtir $rr«iTT T%q??P 

r*r$r#r 

t%qr% ^ r 3 n=r: q^sfr 11 ^ 11 ” 

The first hemistich of the following verse occurring in the 
tippana of Sayaga and in the tippanaka of Pavayanasdruddhara, 
each composed by Udayaprabha Suri may be also noted : — 

<IST3fHWTO; II ■> II ” 

As a fairly parallel example from a non-Jaina source, I may 
mention the first hemistich of the following verse given on p. 72 
of Vidyananda’s Pratdparudrayasobhusana ■ — 

“ ^rrtnrT^raT^r%aip pJniciiTm ®ffara»OT 
^?nttrq^rT%^orT%^ < 

— ( ^rq^^—^rsnsr^^ar ) 

The 3 rd cararia of the verse beginning with JT^sft^R^cr- and 
occurring in NitUcUaka also furnishes us with an example of 
anuprasa of ksa to some extent. 

1 Jna and k$a occur a number of times in plate X given in “ The Palaeo- 
graphy of India ”. 

2 This is published in KSvyamaiS as No. 7 by the NirpayasSgara Press 
in A. D. 1907. 
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The second carana of the following verse from Gangalahari 
can be also referred to in this connection: — 

*r5frg cg*r?at s ufrawr-- 

srgipr iRcrusroifTq- imra; u 3 n ” 


Bana’s Harsacarita, too, has several passages where three or 
four Jcsas can be noticed *. 

As in the case of ksa, it is desirable that I should cite passages 
and verses which may furnish us with examples of anuprasa of jfui. 
But I am sorry to note that I do not remember to have come across 
any which can be assigned a place equal to verses quoted for ksa. 
Will any scholar therefore kindly supply me with the pertinent 
instances ? In the meanwhile, I may m passant refer to the 
following verse occurring in NitUataka — 


“ 37fr: mm: i 

srnisfr hi h ti ” 

I may note as an additional example, the last carana. of the 
following verse from the Naisadhiya cariia ( canto III, v. 64 ) •' — 





Whim- 


ii W n 


The ligatures ksa and jna are not to be met with in every tipi. 
For instance, in the 46 letters which make up the Brahmi Upi f ‘ 
according to the 46th samavdya of Samavdya, the 4th anga of the 
Jaina canonical treatises, there is no mention of jna. Even the 
occurrence of ksa is not a matter of certainty. For, Abhayadeva 
Suri, while commenting upop Samavdya (XLVI) says that ksa 
may hava been included in the 46 letters of the Brahmi script. 1 * * * 5 


1 See pp. 16, 61, 130 and 170 of the Bombay Sanskrit Series No. LXVI. 

a Some of the details about this Hpi are dealt with by me in a separate 
article “ Some Palaaographioal data from the Jaina sources ” to be published 
in the Annals of B. O. R. Institute hereafter. 

a si The Palaeography of India ” ( p. 47 ) throws light in this connection ; 
for, there it is said that after a special form took place for the combination 
of k and ?, the Bauddhas included A? in the list of the varnas-iriatrkas-siddha- 

mUtrkns. In the ttntrika works, k§a and jna are eaoh styled as a varna i. e. 

a mUtrkU. 
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Prof. Johann Georg Buhler denies its existence as can be seen 
from the following observation made by him in his “ Indian 
Pal geography ” ( p. 2 ) •' — 

“ While the matrkas JR, R, L, L and the ligature ksa, which 
in later times was often erroneously considered a matrkn were 
excluded. ” 

Pandit G. H. Ojha, in “ The Palaeography of India ’ ' ( p. 46 ) 
introduces ksa in an optional manner foT 5T. 

Now a word about the presence or absence of ksa and jna in 
languages. The Sanskrit 1 2 language and the Vernaculars where- 
in (atsama words are used, contain words having fe s and jn. But 
such is not case with the PrSkrit languages. These ligatures 
are absent there. Even the n, a constituent of jna has no room 
for it there, as can be seen from the following verse which is 
quoted by Malayagiri Suri in his commentary ( p. 3 ) to Bfhat- 
kalpsutra ■ — 

“ sfarm t-t Truer wiSu » 

As ks and jn are absent in Prakrit, I may say a few words 
regarding their substitutes. 

The conjunct consonant ks is reduced to kkh and cch. The gram- 
marians of the eastern school assert that kkh is a feature of 
Sauraseni, and cch , that of Maharastrl. Such a distinction is 
not as yet noticed to exist in the western school. In A6va- 
ghosa and Bhasa we have a number of cases where ks is 
replaced by kkh. Ks occuring in some of the Sanskrit words 
is even now reduced to kkh in GujarStI and Marathi as well. 

The treatment in the case of jn differs at different hands. 3 
On the one hand Hemacandra Suri, the well-known poly- 
grapher reduces jn, ny and ny to jn, as is the case in 


1 This is mentioned after Sanskrit in Thana ( II ) of the third ahga. 

2 Even in Vaidika Sanskrit we have words containing Vide Bg~Veda 
(II. I. IQ; etc.). 

, 3 This topic is treated hy my friend Prof. A.. J$. Ghatage, M. A., in his 
splendid article “ Sauraseni Prakrit ” ( Journal of the University of Bombay, 
VoL III, Pt, IV, pp. 55 and 56 ). 
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the Maharastrl. It seams that most of the modern scholars 
follow in his loot-steps ( Schmidt 6-7 ). Vararuci mentions 
an option of substituting nj instead of jn in the case of words 
like vijna ( 1 2, 7 ), but only nn in the case of injitajHa and 
sarmjna ( 12, 8 ). Kramadisvara - substitutes nj for jn occurring 
in adhijfia, pratijna, yajna and vijna ( 5, 76 ). Dr. Pischel opines 
that both these rules are rather doubtful ; for, no other gram- 
marian has mentioned them, and that this is probably due to 
an error on the part of scribes who copied Mss. 

Markandeya gives both jj and m for jn ( 9, 46 ). Asvaghosa 
replaces jn by nn, whereas Bhasa substitutes both m and nn 
almost with equal frequency. 

I may conclude this note by referring to the pronunciation 
of jtia. I have heard it being pronounced in various ways" such as 
dnya , dm, gna, gnya , gya etc, even when it is admitted by the 
speakers that j and na combined together make up jua. Thus 
is appears that its pronunciation has something to do with 
provincialism. 

In “ The Palaeography of India ” ( p. 47 ) it is said that the 
Deccanies pronounce jna as dm 8 some persons in the north of 
India as gya and a few Sanskritists, something like gnya. 

1 This is likely to remind one about the differences in the pronunciation 
of the liquid letters viz. r and 1. In this connection it has been remarked 
in “ The Paleography of India ” ( p. 44 ) that many a person pronounoe 
and as [7 and ; some of the people of the Deccan as ¥ and and some of 
the Northern India as the Yaidika if and But none of these ways is correct. 

8 Vide the English title of Is this due to the mode of writing 

jfia in Modi as d plus na V 




MISCELLANEA 

BHANTJDATTA AND BHANUKARA 
BY 

Dr. S. k. he, m. a., d. Litt. 

In his very interesting article on the poet Bhanukara Dr. 
Haradatta Sarma has referred to the question of the date of 
Bhanudatta, with whom he proposes to identify Bhanukara. He 
has critised the date 142$ A. D. given by me ( Sanskrit Poetics I, p. 
248) as the terminus ad quern of Bhanudatta’s date ; but he appears 
to have overlooked my note ( at p. 252 of the same work ) where I 
had indicated that this date was not beyond doubt. His attention 
may be drawn in this connexion to my subsequent article on 
Bhanudatta's date ( which also he seems to have overlooked ) 
placed before the Fourth All-Indian Oriental Conference and 
published in its Summaries of Papers ( Allahabad 1926, pp. 40-43 ). 
In this article I have definitely rejected the date 1428 A. D. for 
1572 A. D. , which Dr. Sarma, agreeing with Mr. Gode, now pro- 
poses; and I have, on independent grounds, attempted a closer ap- 
proximation of Bhanudatta’s date to the end of the 15th and begin- 
ning of the 16th century. This dating will dispose of Dr. Sanaa's 
surprise that Bhanudatta is not at all quoted in the tiarfigadhara- 
paddhati , which was compiled much earlier at about 1363 A. D. 

The fact of Bhanudatta 's having more Southern commentators 
than Northern does not finally settle the question as to whether 
Bhanudatta belonged to Videha or Vidarbha. It is possible, as 
Dr. Sarma suggests, that he wandered from place to place ; but 
this does not prove the question either way. 

There are two minor points in Dr. Sarma’s statements whioh 
require modification. It is hardly correot to state that Jayadeva, 
the author of the G-ita-govinda , was a Maithila poet ; he belonged 
to Bengal. In his footnote 1, p. 254, Dr. Sarma appears to think that 
I have identified Suresvara, the ancestor of Bhanudatta, with the 
Suressvara, who was a contemporary of the great Samkara. But 
3 have not done so. Probably l)r. Sarma was misled by the des- 
cription that Bhanudatta’s ancestor Suresyara was the author of 

11 [ Annals, B Q. R. 1. ] 
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S&Zrirakabhasya-varttika ; but this description is given in BhSnu- 
datta’s Kumara-bhargaviya itself. On the other hand referring to 
this question, I have already remarked in my article referred to 
above ( p. 43 ) •' “ In the genealogy of the Kumara-bhargaviya men- 
tion is made of one Suresvara, son of Ratnesvara, who was an 
ancestor of Bhanudatta, separated by six generations from himself, 
and who wrote a darirakabhasya-varttika. We need not identify, 
with Eggeling, this SuresvaTa with the famous Suresvara who was 
a disciple of Samkaracarya ; for otherwise the date of our Bh&nu- 
datta would have to be unwarrantably pushed back to a time 
which would be inconsistent with other date furnished by his 
text. ” 

The main argument on which Dr. Sarma relies for the identity 
of the poet BhSnukara and Bhanudatta is that a large number of 
Bhanudatta 's verses are assigned to Bhanukara in some very late 
anthologies. It is true that Bhanudatta himself was not a very 
early writer, and we cannot expect to find his verses quoted in 
early anthologies; but one should take very cautiously the 
evidence supplied by anthological compilations. By far the 
largest number of Bhanudatta 's verses in question are found 
assigned to Bhanukara in compilation, entitled Padya-racana by 
Laksmana Bhatta Ankolakara; but for this work its editors them- 
selves ( ed. Kavyamala 86 ) would not venture to claim a higher 
antiquity than even a hundred years. Of the other anthologies 
mentioned, the RasiJca-jivana belongs to the 17th century, and the 
Subhasita-haravaMy as Mr. P. K. Gode has shown, to the end of the 
17th century. The attributions in anthologies are notoriously care- 
less and confused, and one would require a more substantial and 
independent evidence of identity than such attributions occurring 
in comparatively modern compilations of doubtful value. I may, 
however, add that since both Bhanudatta and Bhanukara refer to 
one Rijama-dharanlpala or Nijama Shaha, whom I have proposed 
to identify with Ahmad Nizam Shah who obtained possession of 
Daulatabad some time between 1499 and 1507 A. ]>. and founded 
the Nizam Shah dynasty of Dekkan, it is quite possible that they 
might have been contemporaries * bub this alone does nob identify 
the two writers. 
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DHARMA AND SOCIETY by Dr. G. H. Mees, M. A., LL. % 
published by N. V. Servire - the Hague and Luzac & Co., 
London, W. C. I., pp. XV + 206; Price, cloth 12/6 s. and 
paper 9/6 s. 

This is a very instructive and thought-provoking work. The 
shbjeet is treated with great sympathy for the aspirations of India 
throughout the ages and understanding of the problems that 
confronted the Indians of all times. The aim of the work, as stat- 
ed in the preface ( XII ), is ‘to inquire into the nature of Dharma- 
the fundamental motive force in the life of man as a social 
being-in connection with a comparative study of the theory 
and ideal of varna ( natural class ) and the phenomena of caste in 
India and incidentally of class in the west The purpose of the 
work is not to test the Hindu theories philosophically or 
morally; but to show that the fundamental nature of dharma 
( and of related conceptions ) is a mystic one ( p. XIII ). It is 
impossible to convey, in a brief review such ag the present, even 
a vague idea of the contents of this work. The work is divided 
into two parts. The first part deals with dharma as conceived 
by the ancient Hindus, the various meanings that were attributed 
to dharma, the various distinctions of dharma according to sub- 
ject ( viz. svadharma, varnadharma, jatidharma, desadharama, ga- 
nadharma &c.), the four ends of life (purusartha) and their relation 
to varnas and asramas, characteristics of dharma (dhamma) as con* 
ceived by the Buddhists, conceptions akin to dharma among other 
ancient peoples, distinction between varna and caste, the five con- 
ceptions about varna ( racial, cultural, professional, symbolical 
and occult ); the meaning and conception of Arya characteris- 
tics, origin and function of jatis ( castes ); the a&ramas. 
Out of the two parts, the second is the more important. The 
author tries to establish that varna theory in its wider sense was 
a theory not applying to Hindu society exclusively, but to 
human society generally, in other words ‘ varna ’ contains a uni- 
versal element and is a theory of natural class, and that there 
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was a tendency to uphold it as an international ideal (p. 79 ) in 
consequence of which even foreigners were in ancient times 
adopted into the social system of India. The author points out 
how in the ancient Iranian and other cultures there were four 
classes corresponding to the four varnas of ancient India. The 
learned author distinguishes between two aspects of dharma, the 
one corresponding more or less to varna and the other to caste, 
he endeavours to demonstrate at great length that in alternate 
periods ( called by him ‘periods of life’ and ‘periods of form’ ) the 
corresponding aspeot of dharma predominated, that in different 
periods of form various 4 social evils ’ were evolved and that as 
a reaction to the tendency towards social crystallization and caste 
separatism we find again and again in Indian history the pro- 
mulgation of dharma in its first aspect by great teachers who 
heralded ‘periods of life ’ (p. 87 ). As examples of the latter he 
refers to the Upanisads ( which marked a ' period of life ■ against 
the formalism of the ritual end dogmas of the BrShmana 
Literature ), the preaching of dharma by Buddha whose influence 
was directly social by propagating the spiritual equality of man, 
by opening up the spiritual path to all, irrespective of caste or 
sex ( p. 95 ). The author however points out ( p. 96 ) that there 
was a biologically unsocial element in Buddha’s teaching with- 
drawing the noblest elements of humanity from the mairied state 
to monkhood and that the army of idle monks and nuns was one 
of the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism from India. Then 
SamkaracSrya inaugurated a new period of life bv establishing 
the one Godhead and truth as against the doctrines of the many 
sects that existed and by making the Vedanta philosophy the 
basis of all the nobler movements of Hinduism. Then came the 
Vaisnava Reformation of which Ramanuja may be called a 
fore-runner ( p. 98 ). The author refers to the work of the Arya~ 
Samaj, of Vivekananda, of poet Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi as 
heralding the birth of a new ‘ period of life ’. In contrast to the 
foregoing periods of life, the author instances as periods of form 
the complicated Vedic ritual ( in the BrShmanas ), the systema- 
tized and dogmatised dharma contained in the dharmasSstras 
such as those of Manu (chapter III about food proper for sraddha, 
chan. IV about rules for householders ). As social evils of the 
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periods of form he instances the practice of Satl ( p. 104 ), the 
prohibition of the remarriage of widows ( p. 105 ), the gradual 
lowering of the status of women from Vedic times downwards 
( pp. 111 - 112 ), child marriage ( pp. 110 ), untouchability ( pp. 
111 - 112 . ) 

The author summarises his estimate of the Brahmanas in 
these words ( p. 113 ) ‘ Hinduism owes to true Brahmans the 
blessings of the theory and ideal of Varna, and to the Brahmans 
as caste-upholders many of the diseases of caste. * He does not 
subscribe to the view of some that the complicated caste system 
was an invention of the Brflhmanag, but he appears to think that 
if the Brahmanas had lived up to the Varna standard, had worked 
for the realization of Varna in the social mind and had maintain- 
ed a healthy self-criticism, caste would never have come into 
existence ( p. 116 ). 

The auther tries to show that not only in India but every- 
where in the world cyclic processes of sleep and renascence have 
gone on from remote times ( pp. 121-126 ) and that man’s task 
has been from the beginning to learn to us© his hands as his soul 
inspiring practical brotherhood, directs i. e. that part of the 
population which corresponds to the three lower varnas must be 
guided by the highest varna. 

In contrasting the theory of varna with caste the author re- 
marks ‘ In the theory of varna we find the social duty of the in- 
dividual always on the foreground and never his personal rights 
and in accordance with this it contains the principle that the 
higher the varna, the more exacting the duties and the stricter 
education. This principle was lost sight of to some extent 
in caste when the tendency appeared to lay more stress on 
privilege than on duty ' ( p. 127 ). 

The author says ‘ there were originally only two varnas, a 
fair and a dark one. But soon the conception of three higher 
varnas must have developed from the classes into which the fair 
coloured people became divided. But when classes began to 
develop into castes and sub-castes varna became theory and 
ideal. Yet for a long time it remained possible for people of 
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lower classes to pass into higher classes ( pp. 1^6—137 ). ’ The 
author relies for this last proposition on the stories of Janaka, 
Satyakama J abala, Kavasa Ailusa and others. 

The author wisely remarks ‘ in the West the social mind is 
obsessed by the idea of economical power, in India by the idea 
of caste power. A reviving sense of varna may free the social 
mind of its obsession, then the natural hierachy must again eme- 
rge out of the social unconscious into the light of recognition 
and in proportion to this the tyranny of power will be weakened’ 
(p. 145). 

The author's thesis is that in the natural hierarchy there 
cannot be one moral standard for all, that the normal standard 
of one high up in the natural hierarchy will be the ideal for a 
person lower in the scale and will be entirely unintelligible to a 
person at the bottom, that it is illogical to require and expect 
the same conduct from these three people and to put before them 
the same ideal ( p. 146 ). He thinks that the Christian chufch 
has tended to do this, with the positing of the ‘ Christian duty \ 
that the Church pointed to the goal, but did not show the steps and 
that it failed to show sense of reality and a sense of proportion 
( p. 147 ). He is of opinion that when the sastras speak of the 
eight forms of marriage they have in mind this principle of 
natural hierarchy. The author finds fault with -westerners for 
turning up their noses against Indians for their caste system 
when ‘ Europe has developed separative nation-castes which for 
the moment tend to grow away more and more from the organic 
basis’ ( p. 150 ). Internationalism is nothing but the sense of 
social unity plus the urge of the expression of unity ( speaking 
mystically ) or the sense of sociality plus the urge towards 
integration ( speaking sociologically ). 

The author acutely points out that though the theory of varna 
implicates the social inequality of man ( which is the vertical 
view of society ), it does not contain any principle of spiritual 
inequality, which is the horizontal view of society ( p. 153 ). 
This he supports by reference to the fact that the main schools of 
Hindu philosophy hold that Brahman is the origin of all things, 
of all beings and that Brahman is the goal and that into which 
all will eventually dissolve. 
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The author deals with the topic of varna-sarhkara ( which has 
two aspects viz., mixture of castes and also mixture of Varna )• 
For the latter he refers to Bhagavadgita 18-45 and 47. 

The author winds up by saying that ‘ no serious student of 
caste will propagate the abolishment of the caste system ’ (p. 192), 
but he also seems to hold ( relying on a statement of Dr. Ghurye 
in his work ‘ Caste and Race in India ’ that some efforts made 
during the last few years in that direction failed ) that to propose 
to abolish caste by slow consolidation of the small groups is to 
miss the real problem. His own view seems to be that the theory 
and ideal of ‘caturvarnya’ will have to come forward again in 
the consciousness of the people not as the model on which to 
remould the caste system by legislation but as the fundamental 
theory of the composition of society, public opinion will do the 
rest and the problems of caste will solve themselves and new 
classes will emerge from the crumbling remains of the old castes. 
This is rather very vague and one wonders how long it will take 
before this prophecy materializes even partially and what efforts 
ordinary individuals and institutions are to make before the 
ferment of ideas throws up a personality like Buddha or 
Sarhkaracarya. 

From the fact that the author quotes well-known authors, 
Vedic texts and works like Apastamba and the Mahabharata from 
text-books on caste (e. g. pp. 107n, 118n, 1 and 2. 139n 2, where all 
the quotations are acknowledged to have been taken from N. E. 
Dutt’s ‘Origin and growth of caste in India ) it is reasonable to 
infer that the author has not made any first hand study of the 
original Sanskrit texts. In spite of this the author displays great 
insight into the working of ancient Indian society. One can 
well express substantial agreement with most of the main conclu- 
sions which the learned author has drawn. The author relies too 
much on works of other writers on caste and does not explore for 
himself the vast material on Varna in the original texts. He 
quotes profusely from the Manusmrti, the Mahabharata, the 
Bhagavata and other puranas, but Vedic material is conspicuous 
by its paucity. There are however several minor matters where 
one differs from the learned author. On pp. 33 and 88 he still 
clings to the theory of the late Dr. Bfihler that the present code 
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of Manu is a recast of the ancient Manavadharmasfitra. On p. 
190 he puts the extant Mahabharata several centuries earlier 
than Asoka. On p. 92 he appears to state a sweeping generalisa- 
tion that the Upanisads were composed by non-Brahmanas. 
Although the printing and general get-up are excellent, there are 
several misprints not noticed even in the errata ( vide pp. 27 1. 3, 
151 1. 19, p. 106n. 5 Vasistha XV, 73-78 should be XVII. 73-78 ), 
several lapses in transliteration ( p, 28 samS for sama, p. 114n 
Brahma for Brahma ) and the inaccurate ascription ( on p. 54n. 1) 
of the Aitareya Brahmana to the Black Yajurveda. 



THE PA.DYA.YALl. An anthology of Vaisnava Verses in 
Sanskrit, compiled by Rupa Gosvamin, A Disciple of 
Sri-Krsna-Caitanya of Bengal. Critically edited by 
Sushil Kumar De of the University of Dacca. Dacca 
University Oriental Publications Series, No. 3. Published 
by the University of Dacca, 1934. pp. i-cxliv, 1-296. 

This bulky volume of about 450 pages is a welcome addition 
to the Anthological literature in Sanskrit. The text of the book 
is based on sixteen mss. and two printed editions. The task of 
collation is indeed laborious and Dr. De is to be congratulated on 
his brilliant performance. The lengthy introduction is an impor- 
tant contribution to the History of Vaisnavism and the Bhakti 
movement in Bengal ( a problem which Dr. De defers for another 
work which is forthcoming ). The editor gives here a very lucid 
exposition of Bhakti as a Rasa, its comparison and contrast with 
the Rasa of the orthodox school of Sanskrit Poetics ( p. lxxxix ). 
He has also made a clear distinction between the old type of 
Bhakti as found in the Bhagavadglta and other works, and the 
erotic mysticism in the language of earthly passion, a special 
characteristic of the Caitanya school. There is no doubt that 
this sort of mental attitude has in some cases led to a sort of 
degeneration from the high plane of religious mysticism to the 
low depths of earthly passion. And it may be argued that there 
is always a danger of this type of poetry leading to sensualism. 
But in order to appreciate it we must adopt the right type of 
mental attitude. In any case “ however gross or crude their cry 
of natural passion may sometime appear to modern taste, it is 
impossible to underrate its reality and frankness, the sweet, tend- 
er and familiar force of its palpitating humanity. ’* ( p. cv ). In 
other words it is the. cry of the individual soul desirous of 
communion with the Universal Soul. 

It is interesting to note that the Subhasita-Haravall of Sri 
Hari Kavi ( Peterson : Second Report of the Search of Sanskrit 
Mss ; pp. 57—64 and No. 92; Poona, xviii A, 92 of 1883-4 ) which 
was composed in the middle of the 17th century A. D, ( See my 
Article ; The Subhasita-Haravall of Sri Hari Kavi and some 
12 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I- ] 
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Poets enjoying the Patronage of Muslim Rulers, Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, X. 1934, pp. 478-485 ) has drawn upon this Padya- 
vali. For, herein the verses of Rupa Gosvamin himself are not 
ascribed to his name but to samakartuh as in the Padya. S. Har, 
borrows as many as 36 verses from the Padya. The importance 
of the S. Har. lies in the fact that many of the readings found 
in it are not met with in any of the mss. used in the text of the 
Padya. Again, some new verses from the authors quoted in the 
Padya. are found here. It quotes 3 verses of Goplnatha Pandita 
who as far as I can judge from the contents of the verses, must 
be identical with Goplnatha Acarya of Navadvlpa at whose house 
Isvarapuri composed his Sri Krsna-lllamrta ( p. xiii ). The 
verses are as follows. 

f w mm 
* vnsrsmiiti piw: i 

^hfct *rrw[3r]f5r *m n fol. B 21a, 70. 

3THTS3R 3RR SHTTf 

ht 7f| ^ to i 

^ 'O 

3TcT?TTpr: II Pol. B 20, 4.5. 

HP h fmr oopt u fol. B 27, 57. 

Following is the list of verses common to Padya. and S, Har. 
with different readings according to the latter. 


No. of verse In the Printed Text. 
29, 


8. Daksinatyasya. 

9. 

10. Yisnupurlpadanam. 

39. Srimadbhagavad-VyasapS- 
danam. 


No.and the readings aco.to SHar. 

B 18a. a) tvarnhasam; b) mukti* 
stri ( sri ) yah; lines c 
and d reversed, c ) -sca- 
ryamasavlksate. 

B 18. Daksinayanasya. 

B 19a. 

do. Anonymous. 

do. do. d)-harsasrupulakodga- 
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No. of verse in the Printed Text. 

No.and the readings acc.to S.Har. 

40. 

B19 a 

43. 

do. d) -dapavargam. 

119. kasyacifc. 

do. Samahartuh. 

123. 

B 19. 

55. 

do. 

54. 

do. a) -karmapahka- 

56. Sarvajnasya. 

B 20a. Sarvakasya. 

53. 

do. 

58. 

do. 

75. 

B 20a. 70. a) -daripratyagra~; b) 
-nandamayam; d) krldati. 

77. 

B 20, 71, 

78. 

„ 72. d) -latabandhe. 

81. Madhavasya. 

„ 75. Anon. c) vivekanipunah. 

79. 

B 21a. 78. b) devah. 

97. Raghupatyupadhyayasya. 

B 21, 83. Raghupadhyayasya. 

32. 

B22a, 92. 

27 . Mm 

„ 94. a) svargarfchadya- 

18. 

,, 95. b) nirbharamaral; d) 

graraasyamala- 

60. 

B 22, 96. a) sambhrtabhrami-; 
c) dlptenadya- • 

61. 

„ 97. c) a^aranajana-. 

64. 

B 22, 98. c) bhaktavatsala iti. 

66. 

„ 99. 

68. 

B 23, 8. d) he karunyanidhe. 

67. 

„ 9. a) kasabhirahatah; b) 

indriyakSnanantare. 

31. Sri Bhagavatah. 

„ 10. Anon, a) bahutatina- 

visesasakti- 

34. 

B 24a, 11. 

33. 

» 12. 

36. Sri Yaisnavasya. 

„ 13. Anon. 

37. 

„ 14. „ d) karnadhara 

Bhagavan. 

3*. Sri Gopalabhattanam. 

„ 15. Anon. 

125. Sarva-Vidyavinodanam. 

„ 17. 


Following are the new verses of Kaviratna, Vanlvilasa and 
Hariharabhatta, 
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Kaviratna : — 

2s _____ *S "s 

fFrP^RTT^TPnT IRRRT: 

fr^r fg-or^trrf gr^fnr: wtem w%: n fol. A 11 , 126. 

3TT%^ srfnrm'RT^ ^?tt srra&r ftt-jr-tt st%: i 

f^R WT STRUT-* W^of STRTCr n fol. A 1.4a, 55. 
Yanlvilasa : — 

7f %r%: WTRT * IR TT^TW^lf ^ 

r«rt srr ?r ^ ?r i 

* HTFp£ FrRURpF UR&RTIrT Fr3RH£*TF 

RRpw H 1 W WTflmf ?TR *PRT: II fol. A 18, 1 . 
Hariharabhatta : — 

T^JTRTf VTR: *rprr- 
^'TTR^rrm^t^T^^a^q-'T^T: I 
f%rT 5 TRreff FRfm^RURTtfr: 
mR$%<R* Qm ^t^stt: u 

fol. B 10, 80 

By the middle of the 17th century, that is, about one hundred 
years after its composition, the Pady a. seems to have acquired 
wide fame and its Ms. or Mss. must have travelled far south. For 
Hari Kavi seems to have been a southerner as is evident from 
the following verse, 

SfRu* ft fittrr: FTHSRTOTJRn- gproir: 

FparRursRFr hr hfi^farRrsRn^rq*: i 

*4 ^mfefaf ^qr^T^-lf^rTT- 

V* 

ft^rRRFRTfn^rtfTffJTW: WSW SFepT: II fol. 3 la. 93. 

The verse “ uddhuyeta tanulateti ”, etc , ascribed to Ananda 
in the Padya. ( 358) is ascribed to Jayadeva in the Padyaracana 
40.6 (Kavyamala No. 89). The verse “ citrotklranadapi ”, etc., 
anonymous in the Padya. is signed as ( kasyapi ) [ Hariharasya j 
in the Padyaracana, 67. 54. 

Dr. De. has collected a great deal of historical material on the 
contemporaries of Caitanya and the other six Gosvamins. In the 
elaborate Notes appended to the volume he has thrown new light 
on many of the poets quoted in the Padya. The differnt Indices 
enhance the value of the edition and make the task of the work- 
ers in the same field much lighter. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



Eine indo-arisehe Metaphysik des Kampfes und der Tat. Die 
Bhagavadglta in neuer Sicht von J. W. Hauer. Verlag 
von W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart 1934 Price RM 3. pp. 
I-VII, 1-76. 

The new view point presented by Prof. Hauer in this book is 
that Gita teaches Action or performance of one’s duties, howso- 
ever adverse the circumstances may be. And this peculiar 
attitude of fight has been the special characteristic of the life of 
those people who have Aryan blood flowing in their veins. Prof. 
Hauer’s main purpose of writing this volume is to present this 
new interpretation to German people who are today engaged in 
shaping the destiny of their nation. He rightly remarks in the 
introduction that scholars ( we should say specially in Europe ) 
had till now been more concerned about the exterior of the book, 
its passages, the different interpretations, etc. On the contrary in 
India the metaphysical problem of the Gita has been the main 
view point from which it is mostly studied*. From many, one may 
quote the instance of Gita rahasv a ( The Secret of Gita ) of the late 
B. G. Tilak. And what is more astonishing is that Tilak's work 
anticipates much of what is found in this book under review. 

The hook is divided into six chapters and Prof. Hauer has 
grasped the essence of the Gita with remarkable insight. He 
gently leads the reader from topic to topic till he shows him the 
final goal of human effort. Every thinking human being is faced 
with a conflict of duties at times in his life. Even against his 
will he has to perforin several actions. And actions bind him by 
their result. This life is hut a fight. It is a tragedy. It was 
realised by Arjuna as well as Krsna. But the latter would not 
allow him to give up the fight, howsoever tragic the result might 
be. Krsna teaches him that we cannot give up actions. We 
should not, nay we cannot acquire “ akarmanyata ” ( Nichtfcmti- 
gkeit ). The best way is to act with a detached mind which will 
lead us to freedom from actions “ Naiskarmya ” (Freihet von 
Wefkverhaftung ). This freedom from actions is attained by a 
person if he leaves the fruits of actions and considers himself as 
only a tool in the cosmic order ( prakrti ) of God. We should 
develop the idea of sacrifice which is complete self-surrender in 
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action. In this way we can become free from the responsibility 
or consequence of our action. We become a part of the cosmic 
order ( the prakrti, which word, Prof. Hauer rightly remarks, 
should be translated as Urnatur and not Materie ) of God. Our 
aim should be to realise this and establish union with Godhead. 

Prof. Hauer has avoided all philological and critical discuss- 
ions about the text and has presented his theme in simple 
language and very clearly. The notes which he has added are 
also not copious, Specially interesting is his comparison of the 
view of the Gita with Kant ( p. 45 ). He quotes Kant at length 
in his note II on pp. 1 2-4. This point has been discussed briefly 
in the Gitarahasya, pp. 216-7 ( Hindi Trans. Poona, 1917). 
Prof. Hauer discusses in note 15, pp. 74-5 the translation of the 
first line of Gita XVIII 47 and III, 35, viz , 

Sreyan svadharmo vigunah paradharmat svanusthitat. 

He points out that svanusthitat should be translated as “ gut zu 
erfullen “ leicht erfullt ”, i. e., good to perform or easily per- 
formed. He rejects “ gut erfullt ” “ recht ausgetibt ”, i. e., well 
done or correctly performed. Similarly, according to him viguna 
means opposed bringing or creating some opposition, etc., and not 
incomplete, bad or unvirtuous. No doubt the meaning rejected by 
Prof. Hauer is that by Sankaracarya, but the meaning adopted by 
Prof. Hauer is what has already been given by the late B. G. Tilak 
in his Gitarahasya,. 

There can be no two opinions about the goodness of the book 
and the brilliance and deep insight of writer. We can safely say 
that this is one of the most sympathetic studies ever written by 
a European Scholar. 


Har Dutt Sharma 



THE JASMINE GARLAND (KUNDAMALA) Translated in- 
to English by A. C. Woolner, C. I. E., M. A. (Oxon.), 
Hon. D. Litt. ( Panjab ), F. A. 8. B., Officier D’ Academie 
Francaise; Principal, Oriental College, Lahore; Vice-cha- 
ncellor of the IJniYersity of the Panjab, Punjab University 
Oriental Publications, No. 27. Oxford University Press, 
London. 1935. pp. V-XIV; 1-50. Prioe 6 shillings. 

This translation of Kundamala is a valuable addition to Indo- 
logy, coining as it does from the pen of an eminent Indologist of 
Dr. Woolner’s repute. There are some printing mistakes, the 
fewness of which is but a compliment to the renowned Oxford 
University Press and to the still more renowned scholar Dr. 
Woolner. 

But the most serious mistake committed is on p. 12, foot-note 
1, where we read: — “ Kausalya was the wife of Dhrtarastra 
and the mother of Rama. ’ ’ 

The name Diiinlga has led to much controversy among the 
scholars. [ See : The Date of the Kundamala by A. G. Woolner 
( Annals of the B. O. R. L, Vol. XV, 1933-34, pp. 
236-239 ). On Kundamala by S. K. De ( Annals of the B. 0. R. I. 
Vol. XVI, 1934-1935, p. 158 ). Kundamala and the Utfcarara* 
macarita by K. A. Subramania Iyer < Proceedings of the ?th Ori- 
ental Conference, Baroda, pp. 91-97 ) ]. One of the reasons for 
giving the name DinnSga to the author of Kundamala is that the 
first editors of this work ( in the Daksinabharatl— grantha- 
mala, no 2, intro, p. iii ) state that in a manuscript copy of Valla- 
bhadeva 's Subhasita vail, the second verse of the First Act . of 
Kundamala is ascribed to Dihnaga. Dr. Woolner very pertinently 
remarks in the Introduction of his translation ‘ but we are not 
told the date of this Ms-, which differs from the printed edition 
( p. vi, fn. 1 ). Now, the following statement of Veda Vyasa and 
Bhanot in the Introduction to their edition is very misleading:— 
‘ the second verse of our drama Is quoted under Dihnaga in Va- 
llabhdeva's Subhasiiavali, etc. * ( p. IV ). This statement has led 
Mr, Subramania Iyer to the error of supposing that the second 
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editors refer to the printed edition of Subhasitavall ( see Proceed- 
ings of the Baroda Oriental Conference ). 

An uncritical statement of Messers Veda Vyasa and Bhanot 
is quoted by Dr. Woolner also in his introduction ( p. v, fn. 2 ): — 
“ A Dhiranaga, styled Bhavanta ( obviously a misprint far Bhada- 
ntu ) is mentioned in the Suktimuktavall ( Veda VySsa and Bha- 
not)!” (The italics are mine). Dr. Woolner should have 
examined the veracity or otherwise of this statement by re- 
ferring to the very detailed description of the Ms. of Jahlana'"s 
SuktimuktSvall given by the late Sir R. G. Bhandakar in his 
Reports on the Search of Sanskrit. Mss., 1887-91 ( now published 
in the Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. II, pp. 349- 
412 ). Sir Bhandarkar has not only given a historical account 
of the work but has preserved for us the praltkas of the verses to- 
gether with the names of the authors. Here we find no mention 
of Dihnaga or Bhadanta Dhiranaga, 

Now this much discussed verse Jvalevordhvavisarpini, etc., 
( Kundamala, I. 2 ), is found quoted in the Saduktikarnamrta 
(=Skm. ) I. 12. 1, of Sridharadasa ( Saduktikarnamrta of Srldhara- 
dasa, edited by the late P. RamSvatara Sarma Pandeya, with a 
critical Introduction by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma. Published by 
Motilal Banarsi Dass. Saidmittha Bazar, Lahore, 1930 ) This 
verse is attributed to Ravinaga there. Now, if we take in- 
to consideration the evidence of Natyadarpana ( Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XLVIII ). viz., Viranaga-nihaddlmjafn Ku- 
vdamalayum, etc., ( p. 48 ), then we can say that most proba- 
bly Vlranaga is the name of the author and that Vlra has 
become Ravi in the Skm. through the vagaries of some scri- 
be or scribes. Had Dr. Woolner consulted Skm. then he would 
have baen able to find out a better reading and also an 
improved translation of the verse referred to above. In Kunda* 
mala the last two lines of this verse read-' 

samdhyevardramrnalahomalatanorindoh sadasthayim 
Payad vastarundrunaihsu kapila §ambhorjaia$afntatih. 

In place of the underlined portions Skm. reads sahasthdyini and 
jatasamhatih Dr. Woolner translates these lines as ‘ like twilight 
eternal or the crescent moon delicate as fresh lotus stem Dr. 
Woolner must have felt the difficulty of construing sadfisUiayim 
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which he joins with samdhya. But it is difficult to understand 
as to how and with what does he construe the genitive case in 
ardramrndlakomalatanormdoh. On the other hand, if we adopt the 
reading of Skm. the construction would be simple. 

drdramrnalakomalatanoh inddh sahisthayini ( accompanying the 
moon, etc., ) samdhya iva. Similarly, jatdsamhalih of Skm. is cer- 
tainly a better reading than jatasamtatih. 

The translation is mostly very free, although at one or two 
places it becomes too literal to be correct as ( on p, 31, fn. 1 ) 
when the word miiddha = snigdha is translated as ‘ sticky \ 

The following points in translation deserve special mention. 

P. 3, line 20. It would be better to say * assisting me by sum- 
moning ’ instead of ‘ assiting me in summoning \ as the text is: 
aryasamahvdmna sahayamiva me sampadayali. 

P. 4, line 6. It is difficult to agree with the translator when he 
translates the word amandram as ‘softly’. It should be translated 
as ‘ loudly ’ mandra meas gabhira, deep. 

P. 5, line 18. Dr. Woolner translates the word paricchada as 
‘ blessing \ But the word means ‘ attendants which, no doubt, 
may be included, but along with many other things, under 
* blessings ’. 

P. 6, last line. After Slta, the stage direction lajjaih natayaii of 
the text ought to have been translated and not altogether left out. 

P. 7, lines 16-17. Dr. Woolner following Jayacandra translates 
nahi taha annasatta paino itthiajanassa dukkam uppadedi jaha 
annasaito * for a wife devoted to another does not pain her husband 
as a faithless husband pains a wife. ’ But, really speaking, a 
wife devoted to another person causing less pain to her husband 
is entirely against Indian genius. The passage can be construed 
in a better way and give appropriate meaning : yahi taha paino 
satta anna itthia janassa dukkam, uppadedi jaha annasat/o. Taking 
the word paino ( genitive ) in the sense of locative, the meaning 
of the passage will be : — ‘ a woman devoted to husband ( i. e., a 
sapatni ) does not cause so much pain to a wife as the husband 
devoted to another woman. ’ 

P. 7, line 29 and P. 1.0, line 32 . Dr. woolner translates the term 
varnabama as ‘ caste and hermitage ’ which is wrong. The word 
13 [ Anna!*, B. O, K. 1. 1 
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asrama here stands for ‘ a stage of life ’ as Dr. Woolner himself 
translates it further on P, 37, line 18. 

P. 9, line 10. The translation of Slt&’s words kudo me tadiso bar 
hadheo, viz., ‘ How did I get such luck ' is not correct. Veda 
Vyasa and Bhanot are right when they translate ‘ Whence can 
there be such a good fortune for me ? ’. The idea latent in the 
mind of Sita is that how can I get such a good luck as still to be 
called the wife of Rama. Being exiled Sita deplores her bad luck 
of having lost the position of grhinitva. 

P. 9, line 16. Laksmana begins his speech which continues 
till the 36th line. Then why does Dr. Woolner repeat the name 
of Laksmana in the 25th line in margin, as if before it some one 
else was speaking ? Such repetitions are to be met with again on 
P. 11 ( of Sita ) and P. 16 ( of Laksmana ). 

P. 22, lines 14-15. It is wrong to translate arija-Hasitem saraixr 
mdkarnitam by ‘ he must have heard, etc.'. It should be ‘he heard’. 

In the edition of Veda Vyasa and Bhanot (P. 129, fn. 2 ) we 
read that the editors have left out the following passages found 
in the original edition on the ground of their being meaning- 
less : 

Vi — He Rama, piavayamt, Rflmatti hhane aliamahurehim vaaner 
hlm aulayaai. 

Rd—'Kim Tilottamd f 

Dr. Woolner has also left out these passages but he ought to 
have given a note on this. 

P. 30, line 23. The word savana is translated by Dr. Woolner 
as ‘ evening rites ’, which is hardly correct. The word 
savana means * sacrificial rites ' quite alright, but it has no conne- 
ction with * evening ’. Moreover, as the context itself shows, it 
is the description of morning :■ — savanamavasitam hut am kridna- 
mdayagatah samupasito vivasvan. The rites here are those of the 
morning and not of the evening. 

P.30, line 32. ‘ Pale rounded cheeks’ is the translation of 
pdytdurapiwgaridam in the text. Here not only Jayacandra buf 
even Dr. Woolner, has been led into an error. Their justification of 
plnatva in separation is far from convincing. The text is : larnbdla « 
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hath pantfurapim-gantfam prasadnramyain vadanam vahanti. The 
meaning will become quite clear if we construe pfipduh ( = pale 
Slta ) lamhalakam apinagampim ( with emaciated cheeks ) prasada- 
ramyam, vadanam vahanti, etc. 

P. 32, line 17. Dr. Woolner translates tusarabindu as ‘ snow fla- 
kes * and gives “ or ‘ dew drops ' ” in the foot note. 

P. 37, lines 11-12. Dr. Woolner says, ‘tell me, do you both 
dwell together in the same place ’ while translating Mm bhavad- 
bhyam avyavahita bhiindradhyasyate, In this Dr. Woolner has 
followed the explanations of Jayacandra and his co-editors again. 
But the sense is “ What ! are you sitting on the bare ground ? ” 
Rama had asked Kusa and Lava to get down hastily from the 
throne. They sat down on the ground as is evident from the stage 
direction ubhavavatirya bhumavupavisatah, and not on any seat. At 
that moment Rama was very anxious to know if they were unhurt. 
After satisfying his mind on this point he suddenly observes that 
the boys ( of brshmana sages, as Rama thought uptill 
now ) were se ated on the bare ground. To this Kusa and Lava 
reply: — Maharaja, prathamaparirA (ya) to'yamarthah. “That, your 
Majesty, was settled ( ordained ? ) from the first This, of course 
refers to the previous speech of Vidusaka ( p. 148 of the text in 
Veda Vyasa edition ) where the boys use the word bhmlhanam. 

P. 46, foot note 4. It is not necessary to change the reading 
girayo for rnrito, for it refers to the shaking or moving of mount- 
ains, which makes enough sense. 

Dr. Woolner does not mention the text he follows in his tra- 
nslation. On the whole his efforts are laudable but unless a 
critical edition of the drama gives us a reliable text it is diffi- 
cult to judge the merits of the poet as well as those of the trans- 
lator. 

Har Dutt Sharma 

[ This review was received in this office on Dec. 25, 1935, when 
Dr. Woolner was alive. We regret that Dr. Woolner is no more 
to reply to the points raised in the review. Editor, 1 
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by Raja RaghuDathrao Shankarrao Pandit, Pant Sacbiv ; 

Published by the Private Secretary to the Raja Saheb of 

Bhor, Bhor, pp. 124. 

Travel undertaken for travel's sake has a charm of its own, 
especially when such travel is properly planned out by men of 
means and enjoyed with an appetising relish and care-free mind. 
The volume under review is a record of such travel carried out by 
Shrimant Rajesaheb of Bhor between 20th February and 18th 
April 1909 and is well illustrated containing not less than 20 
beautiful pictures of important and historical places and 
architectural buildings visited during the travel. The book is 
mainly descriptive and as such would prove useful to educated 
persons feeling any zest for long-distance travel. For those, 
however, who cannot afford to undertake such a travel the book 
can provide mueh entertaining reading matter if they bring 
some imagination to bear on their reading of the book and put 
themselves in the position of the author-traveller. 

It is difficult to find in modern travel books that free criticism 
of men and things characteristic of the travel books written by 
old travellers like Morco Polo or Manuci because it results from 
a natural self-abandon and complete identity of the observer and 
the observed, we mean the panorama of life through which he is 
dragged by the insatiable zest for travel. In the case of persons 
of rank the difficulty is greater still as admitted by Raje Saheb 
in his introductory remarks. 

Every attempt has been made to make the present volume 
as neat and attractive as possible in point of printing and get-up. 
As an earnest of the future volumes in the series promised by 
Raje Saheb the present volume is an admirable token of the 
cultured taste of the author. We would, however, like to make 
one suggestion with regard to the illustrations to be included in 
the future volumes in the proposed series. Reproductions from 
standardised pictures if included in a book of travel divest it of 
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novelty and charm which generally attend a picture produced 
for the first time. Such reproductions, howsoever beautiful in 
therq.se Ives take away from a publication that touch of indivi- 
duality which is rightly considered to be the very soul of an 
artistic publication. Even the beauty of the present volume 
would have been much heightened by a few out-of-tho-way snaps 
of the varied life met with by the author during the course of 
his travel. We await with eagercess the publication of the future 
volumes in the Series as early as possible. 

P., K. Gode. 



TRAVANCORE .A Guide book for the visitors, By Emily 
Gilchriest Hatch 

The present guide is just what a book of this kind should be- 
short, pleasant, racy and intelligently instructive. Travancore is 
indeed a marvellous and progressive state in Western India and 
the present guide book holds a mirror into its glorious past and 
picturesque present. This guide produces in the mind of the 
reader a very keen desire to visit Travancore. The Oxford 
University Press deserves our congratulations for such an 
excellent production — well-planned, well-written and well- 
illustrated. 

D. V. Potdar 
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COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA* 

( Epic and Pauranic Sources ) 

BY 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, m. a., b. l., Ph. d. 

DAKSINAPATHA OR SOUTHERN REGION 
♦ ♦ 

Athapare janapadft Daksinapathavasinah » 

Punclrasca Kerala&eaiva Go-langulastathaiva ca 11 
Sailusa Musikascaiva kusuma narna vasakah l 
Maharastra Mahisaka Kalingascaiva sarvvasah II 
Abhirah Sahavaisikya Adhakya Sabarasca ye I 
Pulinda Vindhyamauleya Yaidarbha Dandakaih Saba 11 
Paurika Maulikascaiva Asmaka Bhogabaidhanah I 
Naisikah Kuntala Andhra Udbhida Vanadarakah u 

( Mark. P. 57. 45-48 ). 

“ Now the other peoples who dwell in the Southern Region 
are the Pundras, the Eeralas, the Golangulas, also the Sailusas, 
and Musikas, the Kusumas, the Namavasakas, the Maharastras, 
the Mahisakas, and Kalihgas on all sides, Abhlras and Yaisikyas, 
the Adhakyas, and the Sabaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhyamaul- 
eyas, the people of Vidarbha, and the Dandakas, the Paurikas, 
and the Maulikas, the Amakas, the Bhogavardhanas, the Naisi- 

* Continued from Vol. XVII part iii pp. ‘‘17-243. 
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kas, the Kuntalas, the Amlhras, the Udbhidas, the Vanadarakas, 
these are the peoples of the countries of the Southern region. 

Pu&dras — It is curious that the Tundras are mentioned as a 
people of the South, for, they arc in fact an eastern people and 
have been already referred to as such. Both the Vayu and Matsya 
Puranas ( XLV. 124 and OX III. 46 respectively ) read Pandyas 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. The Pandyas were a 
well-known Southern people with their capital at ( Daksina ) 
Mathura or modern Madura. The country of the Pandyas compris- 
ed the modern districts of Madura and Tinnevelly. The Pandyas 
are often mentioned in the Mahabharata, and sometimes in the 
Ramayana as well, e. g., in the Kiskindhya Kanda ( XL1. 15 and 
25 ) Vide my “ Ancient India Tribes, ” vol. II, Chap. IV". 

Kevalas — Evidently this is a mistake for Keralas which is the 
reading of the Vayu ( XLV. 124 ) and Matsya (C XIII. 46) Puranas 
as well as of the Bhlsma Parva of the Mahabharata ( IX. 352 and 
365 ). According to the Mahabharata the Keralas seem to have 
been a forest tribe ( Sabha P. XXX 1174-75 ). In historical times 
they are often associated with the Colas and Pandyas, e. g., as 
early as in the records of Asoka. This is upheld by the Hari- 
vaih^a as well ( XXXII. 1836 ). 

Go-lcingulas — No people of this name are known. The Matsya 
Purana reads Colas and Kulyas (CXIII. 41), and the Vayu Caulyas 
and Kulyas instead ( XLV. 124 ). The Colas ( Caulyas ) were a 
well-known people and were famous from very early times, be- 
ing mentioned as early as in the inscriptions of Asoka, as one of 
the four tribes of the far south. The Kulyas are not met witn 
anywhere ; but undoubtedly they are the same people as the Kolas 
mentioned more than once in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX. 
1171 ; Asvamsdha P. LXXXIII. 2476-7 ). But the people cannot 
satisfactorily be identified. 

Sailusas — The Vayu ( XLV. 125 ) and the Matsya ( CXIII. 47 ) 
Puranas read Setukas instead ; but none of the names can be 
identified. But Pargiter’s suggestion 1 that they might mean 
the people who lived near the Setu of Rama is ingenious 
and may not altogether be improbable, specially in view of 


1 Mark. P. 332, note. 
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the fact that they are mentioned in connection with people of 
the far south. 

Musikas — The Matey a Parana reads Sutikas instead ( CXIII, 
47 ). The Bhlsma Parva list reads just as in the Markandeya 
Purana, but elsewhere it mentions another Southern people 
called Musakas. It is difficult to identify them. 

Kusumas — The variants are Kumanas ( Vayu, XLV. 125 ), and 
Kupathas ( Matsya, CXIII. 47 ). Pargiter suggests an identifica- 
tion with the Kurubas or Kurumbas 1 who were the same as the 
Pallavas, an important tribe of the Deccan. 

Nairn- VasaJcas— The Vayu Purana reads (XLY. 125) Vana- 
vasikas, and the Bhisma Parva list Vanavasalras ( IX. 366 ) 
which is undoubtedly the correct reading. Doubtless they refer 
to the people of the kingdom of VanavasI, a well-known region 
of the South in historical times, and not unknown to the author 
of the Harivarhsa ( XCV. 5213 and 5231-3 ). The Matsya Purana 
reads Vaji-Vasikas ( CXIII. 47 ) which is apparently incorrect. 

Maharastras — The well-known people of Maharastra country, 
identical with the Rathikas and Mahar&this of early inscriptions. 
In the 7th century A. D. the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang visited the Maharastra country. The Matsya Purana 
reads Nava-rastras ( CXIII. 47 ), a people located by the Maha- 
bharata near the land of the Kurus ( dahlia P. XXX. 1110 ; Virata 
P. 1, 11-12 ). 

Malnsakas — or the Malrisikas ( Matsya P. CXIII. 47 ). Doubt- 
less they are identical with the Mahismakas of the Mahabharata 
( Asvamedha P. LXXXIII. 2475-7 ), the people of Mahismati or 
Mandhata, identical with modern Mahe^vara or the Narmada. 
Mahismati was an ancient and famous city ( Mbh. SabhaP. XXX. 
1125-63 ), and was the border city whence began the western 
country ( Mahismahja para! ah paicuddesa ). In the Sutta-Nlp&ta 
commentary Mahismati- is mentioned as an important city 
( Vol. II, p. 583 ). 

Kalingas— The Kalingas in ancient historical tradition in the 
Puranas as well as in the epics are always associated with the 


1 Ibid, P. 332, note. 
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Angas and Vahgas. According to the Harivamsa the Kalihgas 
along with the Angas, Vahgas, Suhmas and Pundras are said to 
have been descended from five eponymous brothers ( Mbh. Adi. 
P. CIV. 4217-21 ; Hariv. XXXI. 1684-93 ). The Mahabharata 
telfs us that the river VaitaranI flowed through the country 
(Adi. P. COXY. 7820-24) and the Mahendra mountains were 
within its southern limits ( Raghu V. IY. 38). Kalihga thus 
seems to have been conterminous with modern Orissa within 
the district of Ganjam. 

Abhlras — The Abhlras of the Deccan must be a branch of the 
northern tribe of the same name. ( For the migration of the tribe 
to different regions in the north and south see my Ancient-Indian 
Tribes Yol. II, pp. 51-54 ). The Matsya Purana reads Karusas 
instead, the same as Karusas ( For Karusas or Karusas see my 
Ancient Indian Tribes, Yol. IT, pp. 31-33 ). 

Vaisihjas — The variants are Esikas ( Vayu P. XLV. 126 ) 
and Aislkas ( Matsya P. CXITI. 48 ) ; but it is difficult to identify 
them, 

Adhakyas — The Vayu and Matsya Puranas (XLV. 126 aud 
CXIIL 48 respectively ) read Atavyas which is no doubt the 
correct reading. Atavl as a city of the Deccan is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. XXX. 1176 ). The Atavyas were 
certainly the same as the Atavikas of the Allahabad Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta, who were perhaps aboriginal tribes dwell- 
ing in the jungle tracts of Central India. 

Sabaras — Admittedly they were an aboriginal tribe mentioned 
in the Ramayana ( Adi K. I, 59 *, Aranya K. LXXVII. 6-32 ) as 
well as in the Mahabharata ( Santi P. LXV. 2429 ; CLXVIII. 
6294-6303; CLXXIII. 6445 ) as living in the forest regions of 
Central India and the Deccan. The Sabaras can still be found 
in the interiors of Orissa t as well as in those of Central India 
and the Deccan under the names of Sabar, Saur, etc. ( For 
references to the tribe sea Indian Culture, Vol, I, no. 2, p. 305). 
They are almost always associated with such rude non- Aryan 
tribes as the Pulindas, Mutibas, Abblras, Pukkusas etc. 

Pulmdas — The Pulindas are referred to in the Puranas as 
dwelling in the northern and western regions as well. Apparently 
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they were a rude non- Aryan tribe scattered in different parts of 
India. The Pulindas of the Daksinapatha were probably an off* 
shoot of the northern Pulindas. ( For a deatiled account of the 
tribe see Indian Culture, Yol. I, no. 3, pp. 383-4 ). For an origin 
of the Pulindas, Tide Mahavamsa ( P. T. S. ) p. 69, 

Vindhija-mauleyas — The Matsya Purana erroneously reads 
Vindhya-pusikas ( CXIII. 48 ), but the Vayu reads Vindhya- 
mulikas ( XLV. 126 ). No particular people of the name are 
known, but the name may mean the “ people who live at the 
foot of the Vindhyas. 

Vidarbhas — The Vidarbhas were a famous people and known 
from very early times ; their country was one of the most 
renowned kingdoms in the Deccan, In the time of the Aitareya 
Brahmana ( VI t. 34 ), Bhlma was the king of Vidarbha. The 
country is also mentioned in the Jaiminlya Brahmana ( II, 440 ; 
Yed. Ind. II, 297 ) as also in a number of Jatakas. It seems to 
have been one of the earliest Aryan kingdoms in the Deccan. 
According to the Pauranic account of the Yadavas, Yidarbha, 
the eponymous leader of the Vidarbhas was a Yadava ( Matsya. 
XLIV. 36 ; Vayu, 95. 35-36 ). According to the Mabhabharata 
(III. 73. 1-2) as well as the Harivamsa ( Visnu Parva, 60 ) 
Kundina, represented by the modern town of Xaundin- 
yapura in Amaraoti, on the banks of the Vardha, was the capital 
of the Vidarbha country. Its most famous king, according to 
epic tradition ( Mbh. Vana P. CXVII. 6590-1 ) was Bhlsmaka. 

.Dandakas— They are undoubtedly the people dwelling in the 
Danclaka forests, made famous in the Ramayana in connection 
with the story of Rama’s exile. According to the description 
as given in the Ramayana, the forest seems to have covered 
almost the whole of Central India from the Bundelkhand region 
to the Godavari ( J. R. A. S., 1894 p. 241 ; cf. Fausboll Jataka, 
Vol, V. p. 29 ), but the Mahabharata seems to limit the Danclaka 
forest to the source of the Godavari ( Sabha P. XXX. 1 169 ; Vana 
P. LXXXV. 8183-4 ). 

Paurilcas — The Vayu Purana reads Paunikas instead ( XLV. 
127 ), perhaps erreneously. According to the Harivamsa, Purika 
was a city in the Mahismatl kingdom ( XCV. 5220-8 ). It is 
not improbable that Purika was the city of the Paurikas. 
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Maulikas — The Vayu Purana reads Maunikas ( XLV. 127 ) 
instead ; the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharata refers to a people 
named Mauleyas. The Maulikas were evidently the people of 
Mvilaka mentioned in the Parayanavagga of the Sutta Nipata. 
( For ah account of the Mulakas see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
Vol. II, p. 26 ). 

Asmakas — They are a famous ancient Indian tribe referred to 
in ancient Greek accounts and Sanskrit and Pali literature. 
( For a full account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, 
p. 86 ). 

Bhogavardhanas — The tribe cannot satisfactorily be identified. 
Bhogavadham occurs in the Barhut Inscriptions ( Vide Barua 
and Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, p. 15. ). 

Naidkas — The Vayu Purana reads Nairnikas ( XLV. 127 ) 
but none of these names can be identified. Pargiter suggests an 
identification with the Nasikyas or the people of Nasik, mentioned 
in the Markandeya Purana ( LVIII. 24 ). 

Kuntalas — The Kuntalas were a well-known people of the 
South, mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Bhisma P. IX. 367 , 
Karna P. XX, 779) as well as in inscriptions. They occupied a 
region almost conterminous with the Kanarese districts. 

Andhras— The Vayu Purana reads Andhras instead ( XLV. 
127 ) which is undoubtedly the correct reading. They were a 
famous and well-known people who founded a kingdom in the 
third century A. D. In very early times they seem to have 
been rude people ( Sabha P. IV. 119 ; XXX. 1175 ; Vana P. LI. 
1988 ), and were probably non-Aryans, for they are always 
mentioned with such tribes as the Pulindas, Sabaras, Kiratas, 
Abhiras, etc. 

Udbhidas — The tribe cannot be identified, 

Vana-daralcas — The Vayu Purana reads Nala-Kalikas (XLV, 
127 ). The tribe cannot be identified. 
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APARJLNTA. OR WESTERN COUNTRY 

...... ...Aparantan nivodha me l 

Suryarakah Kalivala Durgascanikataih saha U 
PulindS^Ga Sumlnaica Rupapah Svapadaih saha I 
Tatha Kuruminascaiva Sarvve caiva Kathaksarah. 11 
Nssikyavassca ye c'anye ye caivottaranarmmadah | 
Bhirukaccha samaheyali saha Sarasvatairapi II 
Kasmlrasca Surastrasca AvantyascSrbudaih saha I 

Ityete hyaparantah 

( MSrkandeya Purana, 57. 49-52 ) 

“Hear from me the names of the Western peoples s the 
Suryarakas, the Kalibalas and the Durgas, and the Anikatas, 
and the Pulindas, and the Sumlnas, the Rupapas, and the 
Svapadas, and the Kuruminas, and all the Kathaksaras, and the 
others who are called Nasikyayas and the others who live on the 
north bank of the Narmada the Bhirukacchas, and the Maheyas, 
and the Sarasvatas also and the Kasmlras, and the Surastras, 
and the Ayantyas and the Arbudas also. These are the western 
people. ” 

( Pargiter. Mark P. , pp. 338-40 ). 

Suryarakas — Doubtless this is a misreading for Surparakas. 
The Surparaka country was known from very early times, and 
is celebrated in the Mahabharata in connection with the legend 
of Rama Jamadagnya (Vana P. LXXXV. 8185). There it is 
located in the western region, but some passages seem to locate 
it in the south as well ( Sabha P. XXX. 1169, Vana P. LXXXVIII. 
8337 ). This does not mean that there were two Surparakas 5 the 
fact is that the situation of Surparaka has been interpreted 
in some passages as west and in other passages as south, because 
it was near the southern sea in the western region. According 
to the same tradition the country was situated on the sea near 
Prabkasa (Vana P. CXVIII. 10221-7) identical with modern 
Somanath in Kathiawar. The city of Surparaka, identical with 
the modern town of Sopara near Bassein, is said to have been 
founded by Rama Jamadagnya ( Hariv. XCVL 5300 ). 

Kulivalas — The Vayu Purana reads Kolavanas (XLV. 128), 
but none of the names is identifiable. 
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Durga- - Tha Bhisma Parva list ( IX, 359 ) of the Mahabharata 
gives a similar name, Durgalas, but the names are not identifiable. 

Anikalas — The Vayu Purana reads Kolavanas (XLV. 128) 
but the names are not identifiable. 

Pulindas — The Vayu Purana reads Puleyas ( XLV. 1*29 
and Matsya Kuliyas ( CX1II. 49 ). These names are not identi- 
fiable. For the Pulindas, however, see note on the tribe above. 

Suminas— The Vayu Purana ( XLV. 129 ) reads Suralas and 
the Matsya Siralas ( CXIII. 49 ). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Rupapas — The variants are Rupasas ( Vayu, XLV. 129 ; 
Matsya, CXIII, 49) and Rupavahikas (Bhisma P. IX. 351 ). 
They are not identifiable. 

Svdpadas — The Vayu and Matsya read Tapasas ( XLV. 129 ; 
CXIII. 49 respectively ), They are not identifiable. 

Kurumins — The variants are Turasitas ( Vayu, XLV. 129 ), 
Taittirikas ( Matsya, CXIII. 49 ) which is almost similar to 
Tittiras ( Bhisma P. L. 2084 ) They cannot be identified. 

Ndsikyavas — The Nasikyas are certainly the people of Nasik, 
The Matsya Purana reads Vasikas which is evidently a mistake. 

Kathaksaras — The Vayu Purana reads Paraksaras ( XLV. 
129 ) and the Matsya Karaskaras ( CXIII. 49 ). They are not 
identifiable. 

Bhirukacchas — The Matsya Purana reads Bharukacchas (CXIII. 
50 ) who are the same people, namely the Bhrgukacchas of 
Sanskrit literature. Bhrgukaccha, Bharukaccha, Bhlrukaccha 
are all identifiable with the modern Broach or Bharuch which is 
the Barygaza of early Greek geographers. 

Maheyas — They must have been the people dwelling along the 
banks of the Mahi. The Maheyas are the same as the Mahikas 
of the Bhisma Parva list ( IX. 354 ). 

Sarasvatas — The Vayu Purana reads Sahasas and Sasvatas in- 
stead ( XLV. 130 ) ; but these names are not identifiable. The 
Sarasvatas are of course the people d welling along the Sarasvatl, 
the river that flows into the sea past Prabhasa, i. e. modern Som- 
nath ( Vana P. LXXXII. 5002-4 ; Salya P. XXXVI. 2048-51 ). 

Kamiras— Evidently it is a misreading, for the Kasmlras 
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can in no way be located in the western region. The Viyu Purana 
reads Kacchviyas ( XLV. 131 ) and the Matsya Kacchikas 
( CXIII. 51 ) ; these are undoubtedly the correct readings and 
mean the people of Kaccha or Cutch, 

Surastras — The Surastras are frequently mentioned in the 
Mahabharata, and were a famous people. ( For an acoount of 
the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II. pp. 23 ff. ). 

Avantyas — They are undoubtedly the people of Avantl (For an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, 
Vol. I. pp. 139-155 ). But the reading as given in the Vayu and 
Matsya Puranas ( XLV. 131 and CXIII. 51 respectively ) is per- 
haps better. They read Anarta whose capital was Dvaraka or 
Dviravatl, the modern Dwarka on the sea-shore. ( Santi P. 
CCCXLI. 12955 ; Hariv. CXIII. 6265-6 ). 

Arbudas — They must have been the people dwelling on the 
mount Arbuda which is the ancient name for Mount Abu. 

PEOPLES AND COUNTRIES OF THE VINDHYAN REGION 

Srnu Vindhyanivasinah H 

Sarajasca Karusasca KeralSscotkalaih saha 1 
Uttamarna Dasarnasca Bhojyah Kiskindhakaih saha ll 
Tosalah Ko§alascaiva Traipura Vaidisastatha I 
Tumburastumbula§caiva Patavo Naisadhaih saha ll 
Annaiastustikarasca Vlrahotrahyavantayah l 
Ete janapadah Sarve V indhyaprsthanivasinah ll 

( Markandeya Purana, 57. 52-55 ). 

“ Hear the inhabitants of the Vindhya Mountains. The Sar- 
ajas, and Karusas, and the Keralas, and Utkalas, the Uttamarnas, 
and the Dasarnas, the Bhojyas, and the Xiskindhakas, the 
Tosalas, and the Kosaxas, the Traipuras and the Vaidisas, the 
Tumburas, and the Tumbulas, the Patus and the Naisadhas, 
Annajas, and the Tustikaras, the Vlrahotras and the Avantis. 
All these people dwell on the slopes of the Vindhya Mountains. ” 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 340-44 ). 
Sarajas — The Vayu and Matsya Purana read Malavas ( XLV. 
132 and CXIII. 52 respectively ), which no doubt is the correct 
reading. The Malavas, it is well-known, had settlements in 
2 [ Annals, B. O. li. 1. ] 
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different parts of India ( For an account of the tribe see my 
Ancient Indian Tribes , Yol. II, pp. 37 ft'. ) ; the tribe referred to 
here may probably mean that branch of the Malavas which settled 
in and around that portion of Malwa which borders on the Yin* 
dhyas* The Malavas are again and again mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata ( Sabha P. XXXIII. 1270, LI. 1871 ; Vana P. CCLIfl. 
15256, etc. ). 

Karusas — They are the same as the Karusas, and Karusakas 
( For an account of the tribe, see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II pp. 31-33 ). 

Keralas — This is undoubtedly wrong, for the Keralas cannot 
in any way be placed on the slopes of the V indhyas, they being 
a people of the far South. The Vayu (XLY. 132 ) and the Matsya 
Puranas ( CXIII. 52 ) read Mekalas which seems to be the cor- 
rect reading. The Mekalas are those people who dwelt on the 
Mekala hills and the country around. They are coupled in early 
Indian literature and inscriptions either with the Ambasthas or 
with the Utkalas. ( Bhisma P. IX. 348 ; Drona P. IV. 122 etc. ). 
( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II, p. 28 ). 

Utkalas — They were a well-known people in ancient India 
though they are not often mentioned in the epics. According 
to the Kaghuvamssa ( IV. 38 ), their territory bordered in the 
east on the river Kapisa, probably the modern Kasai in Midnapur. 
Utkala seems to have comprised the southern portion of Chotanag- 
pur and almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa except 
Purl and Cuttack. 

Uttamaryas— The Matsya Purana reads Aundramasas ( CXIII. 
52 ) but none of these names are identifiable. The Uttamarnas 
are however presumably the Uttamas of Bhisma Parva list 
( IX. 348 ) of the Mahabharata. 

JDasarrias — They aie evidently the people of the country water- 
ed by the river of the same name identified with the modern 
Dasan, a tributary of the Jumna. The capital of the country 
was Vidisa, situated on the river Vetravatl, the modern Betwa. 
The people and their kingdom are referred to frequently in the 
Mahabharata ( Adi. P. CXIII. 4449 ; Vana P. LXIX. 2707-8 ; 
Udyoga P. CXC-CXCI1I ; Bhisma P. IX. 348, 350, 363 , Vide 
also my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 29-30 ). 
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Rhojyas — The Vayu ( XLV. 132 ) and Matsya Puranas ( CXIII 
52 ) read Bhojas which, is undoubtedly a better and more pro- 
bable reading. It is well-known that the Bhojas who are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Vana P. XIV. 629, 
XX. 791, CXVI. 10172-6, CCLIII. 15245 ; Mausala P. VII. 
244-45 ; Hariv. XXXVII. 1980-87, etc. ) were a Yadava tribe 
and dwelt in north-eastern Gujrat. The Bhojas referred to 
here may have been a branch of the main tribe inhabiting 
the western slopes of the Vindhyas. ( For further details re- 
garding the tribe see my “ Some Ancient Indian Tribes, ' ’ Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 384-86 ). 

Kiskindhakis — It is doubtful that they are identical with the 
people of Kiskindhya mentioned in the Ramayana, for Kiskindhya 
of Ramayana was situated far below in the South. In the 
circumstances it is not easy to identify the tribe. 

Tosalas — The Matsya Purana reads Stosalas ( CXIII. 53 ) 
evidently, erroneously, for Tosalas is correct reading meaning 
the people of Tosali or Tosala and the adjoining region. Tosali 
or Tqsala was name of a country as well as of a city. The city 
of Tosali was the seat of the provincial government of Kalihga 
in the days of Asoka ; while the country or janapada of “ Amita- 
Tosala ’’ is referred to in the Gandavyuha 5 along with its city 
Tosala. In Pauranic literature, Tosala is always associated with 
Daksina Kosala, and distinguished from Kalihga. Tosala in 
medimaval times seems to have been div.ded into two parts: 
Daksina Tosala and Uttara Tosala ( Ep. Ind. IX. 286; XV. 3). 
The city of Tosala seems to have been the same as Tosalei of 
Ptolemy. 

Kosalas- These are undoubtedly the people of Maha-Kosala 
or Daksina-Kosala, well-known in early literature and inscrip- 
tions. Vide my Ancient Indian Tribes, pp. 34-85. 

Traipwas — They are the people of Tripurl or Tripura which 
was both a city and a country. The city of Tripurl was the capital 
of the Cedi kingdom. It was a well-known city that derived its 
name from three cities or tri-punt once in possession of the asuras 
( Sabha P. XXX. 1164 ; Vana P. COLIIL 15246 ; Karna P. XXXITI 


1 Levi, Pro-. Aryan el Pre-Dravidian dans l ‘ hide, J. A., Jul.— Sept. 1923. 
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and XXXIV ). In the time of the Guptas Tripuri-visay a was 
formed into a province under a viceroy 5 it roughly corresponded 
to the modern Jubbulpur region which was the ancient Cedi 
country. 

Vaidiias — These are undoubtedly the poople of Vidisa, a 
famous oity of early times, the capital of the DaSarna country, 
both immortalised by Kalidasa in his Meghadutam. Vidisa is 
probably the modern Bes-nagar, close to Bhilsa ; it was situated 
on the river Vetravatl, modern Betwa. 

Tumburas and Tumbulas—The Matsya Purana reads Tumburas 
( CXIII. 53 ) and the Bhlsma Parva gives ( L. 2084 ) Tumbumas. 
Closely allied to them were probably the Tumbulas where the 
Vayu and .Matsya Puranas read Tumuras and Tumbaras 
respectively. These names cannot be identified. 

Patus — The Vayu Purana reads Satsuras ( XLV. 133 ) and 
Matsya Padgamas ( CXIII. 53 ). None of these names are 
identifiable. 

Naisadhas— or Nisadhas, the people of Nisadha. ( Por an 
account of the tribe see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 
II. pp. 63ft ). 

Annajaa — Evidently this, and the Matsya Purana read- 
ing of Arupas (CXIII. 54), are erroneous. The Vayu Purana 
reads Anupas (XLV. 134) which undoubtedly is correot. The 
country of the Anupas must have been situated somewhere on the 
sea. King Karttaylrya ( Vana P. CXVI. 10189-90 ) as well as 
king Nala lorded over the Anupa country ( Bhlsma P. XCV. 4210 ) 
which is probably to be sought for somewhere near Surastra and 
Anarta with which the Harivamsa associates Anupa ( XCIV. 
5142-80). Evidently the country was included within the 
sphere of the Mahismati. 

Tustikaraa — Doubtless it is a misreading. The Vayu Purana 
reads Tundikeras ( XLV. 134 ) which is supported by the Maha- 
bharata ( Drona P. XVII. 691 ; Karna P, V. 138 ) and the Hori- 
vamsa ( XXXIV. 1895 ). According to the Harivamsa, they 
belonged to the Haihaya race ( ibid ). The tribe seems to have 
left their trace in the little town of Tendukhera, a little to the 
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north of the source of the Narmada ( Pargiter, Mark. P. p. 344 
note ). The Matsya Purana reading of Saundikeras is incorrect. 

Virahutras The Vayu and Matsya Puranas read Vltihotras 
( XLY. 134; CXIII, 54) which is undoubtedly correct. Presumab* 
ly they were descended from king Vltihotra and were a branch 
of the Haihaya race ( Hariv. XXXIV. 1895 ). A variant of their 
name is given in the Drona Parva of the Mahabharata ( LXX. 
2436 ). The name Vlrahotra or Yarahotra is met with in the 
Sanci Inscriptions of the 2nd century B. C. 

Avantis — They were an important tribe in ancient India who 
had their capital at U'jjain. ( For a fuller account of the tribe 
see my Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, Vol. I., pp. 139-155 ). 

PARVATASRAYIN OR THE PEOPLE OF THE 
MOUNTAIN ( OR HIMALAYAN ) REGION 

Ato desan pravaksyami parvvatasrayinasca ye I 
NlharS HarhsamargSica Kuravo gurganah Khasah 11 
Kunta-Pr§.varanSscaiva Urna Darvva Sakrtrakah \ 
Trigartta Malavascaiva Kirltisfeamasaih saha II 

( Mark. P. Ohap. 57. 56-57 ). 

*■ Next I will tell you also the names of the countries which 
rest against the Mountains ( i. e. , the countries of the Himalayan 
region). The Nlharas, and the Hamssmargas, the Kurus, the 
Gurganas, the Khasas, and the Kunta-pravaranas, the Urnas, 
the DSrvas, the Sakrtrakas, the Trigarttas, the Galavas, the 
Kiratas and the Tamasas. 

( Pargiter, Mark. P. pp. 345-47 ). 

Ntharas — The Vayu Purana reads Nigarharas ( XLV. 135 ) 
and the Matsya NirSharas (CXIII. 55). None of these names 
are identifiable ? but Nih&ras may generally mean those people 
dwelling on the snowy ( nlhara ) slopes of the Himalayas. 

Hamamargas—' They cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

Kurus — These must be the Uttara Kurus, a semi-mythical 
country referred to frequently in both the epics as well as in 
early Pali literature. Their country cannot definitely be identi* 
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fied, but presumably it was somewhere beyond Kasmir on the 
other side of the Himalayas. 

Gurganas — The Matsya Purana reads A-pathas ( CXIII. 55 ). 
But none of them can be identified. 

Khasas — The Khasas presumably a non-Aryan tribe, and 
foreign as well. In the epic tradition the Khasas are associated 
with the Sakas, Daradas etc. ( Sabha, P. LI. 1859 ; Drona P. XI. 
399 ; and CXXI. 4846-47 ), and were considered mlecchas ( Hariv. 
XCV. 6440-41. XIV. 784). 

Kunta-pravaranas—' The Vayu Purana reads Kusa-pravaranas 
(XLV. 136). The Mahabharata often ( e. g., Sabha P. LI. 1875; 
Bhlsma P. LI. 2103 ) speaks of a people called Karna-pravarnas 
who probably are meant. But they cannot definitely be 
identified. 

Urrtas — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people. 

Larvae — The have also been mentioned as a northern people. 

Safcrtrakas — Perhaps the Safer idgrah as of the Bhisma Parva 
list ( IX. 373 ) are meant. They were a rude non-Aryan tribe, 
but they cannot defini tely be identified. 

Trigarltas — For a full account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 55 ff. 

Galavas — They were probably those people who claimed their 
descent from sage Galava, but they cannot be definitely identified. 

Kiratas — They were a rude non-Aryan tribe distributed in 
different regions of India. ( For a full account of the tribe see 
Indian Culture, Vol. I, on. 3. pp. 381-82 my article on “ Some 
Ancient Indian Tribes ” ). 

Tamasas — They have already been mentioned as a northern 
people, but cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO THE POSITION OF THE KURMA 

Here we practically come to an end of the geographical ( .i, e. 
Navakhanda ) canto ( i. e. Chap. 57 ) of the Markandeya Purana, 
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which in fact contains the strictly geographical information of 
other major Puranas. But the Markandeya has also another 
section ( Chap. 58, i. e., the Kurmavibhaga or the Kurma nivasa ) 
containing a list of countries and peoples of India arranged 
according to the position of the country conceived as a tortoise 
as it lies on the water resting upon Visnu and looking Eastwards. 
This arrangement is based, on earlier astronomical works like 
those of Parasara and Varahamihira. This chapter though not 
strictly geographical contains valuable topographical informa- 
tion. Most of these countries and peoples have already been 
mentioned in the Navakhanda section but there are good many 
names which are new, though quite a number of them cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. Here I propose to deal with only the 
additional names of peoples and countries mentioned in the 
Kurma Vibhaga, 

( a ) In the middle of the, tortoise 

The Vedamantras and the Vimandavyas cannot satisfactorily 
be identified. 

Salvas, Salyas and Salveyas are one and the same people, and 
are frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata, where their loca- 
tion is suggested to have been near the Kurus and Trigarttas 
( Virata P. I. 11-12 ; XXX ). The story of Satyavan, a Salya 
(or Salva) prince and Savitrl, a Madra princess, is quite well- 
known. In the time of the Kuruksetra war the Salva king 
was an important personage, a brother of King Sisupala of 
Cedi ( Hariv. CVIII. 6029, Vana P. XIV. 620-7 ). The Salvas 
seem to have occupied some region west of the Aravalli hills 
and not very far from Krsna’s country, for, in the Harivamsa 
the Salva king is said to have once attacked Dvaravatl, but was 
killed by Krsna in retaliation ( Drona P. XI. 395). 

It is difficult to say where the Nlpas had their habitat : but 
one can gather that they descended from king Nlpa, a Paurava, 
who had his capital in Kampilya, modern Kampil on the Ganges 
( Mbh. Adi. P. CXXXVIII. 5512-13 ; Matsya P. XLIX. 52 and 53 ; 
Hariv. XX. 1060-73 ). Later, they came to be regarded as degrad- 
ed (Sabha. P. XLIX. 1804 ; L. 1844 ). 

The Sakas were a well-known foreign tribe, classed with the 
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Yavanas, Kambojas, Pahiavas, Tukharas, Khasas, etc., and con- 
sidered mlecchas in Indian historical tradition as contained in 
the Epics and Puranas. 

Ujjihanas are difficult to be identified ; but Pargiter suggests 
their probable association with Urjihana, a town situated south- 
east of Hastinapur, identical probably with Ujhani about 11 miles 
south-west of Budaon. 

The Ghosa-Samkhyas cannot be identified. 

Dharmaranya is to be identified with a forest near Gaya (Vana 
P. LXXXIV. 8063-4; Anusasana P. XXV. 1744; CLXV. 7655; 
Vana P. LXXXVII. 8304-8 ). 

The Jyotisikas and the Gauragrivas cannot be satisfactorily 
identified, nor can we identify definitely the Sahketas, the Kankas 
the Marutas, the Kala-Kofisas, the Pasandas, and the Kapingalas. 

The Kuruvahyas must necessarily include the Kurus, but it 
is difficult to say who are the other races meant. 

The Udumbaras are certainly the Audumbaras of the Mahft* 
bharata ( Sabha P, LI. 1869 ). Lassen identifies Udumbara coun- 
try with dutch ( Ind. Att. map. ) ; but this is doubtful, for, here 
they are placed in the Madhyade&a. There was a river Udumba" 
ravatl in the South ( Hariv. CLXVIII. 9511 ). 

The Gajahvayas are the same as the people of Hastinapura 
which is also known as Gajapura, Gajahvaya, Gajasahvaya, 
Xagapura, NagasShvava, Varanahvaya and V arana-sah vaya, 
ip the Mahabharata. All the names are coined by playing on the 
meaning of the word ‘ hasti i. e. elephant. 

( b ) Jn the face of the Tortoise 

The Vadana-danturas, the Candresvaras, the cannibals dwell- 
ing on the seacoast, and the Ekapadapas cannot be identified. 

The Subhras were the same people as the Suhmas. 

The mention of the Khasas as situated in different parts of the 
Tortoise’s body suggests that the tribe, a mleccha one, was dis- 
tributed over different localities of India ; so with the Abhiras 
and similar tribes. 

The Lauhityas are certainly those people dwelling along the 
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Lauhitya river, i. e, the Brahmaputra. This is further supported 
by the fact that they are mentioned just after the Pragjyotisas. 

The Kasayas probably mean the people of Kail, if so they are 
certainly misplaced here. 

The Mekhalamustas is a curious reading ; almost certainly it 
stands for the Mekalas and the Ambasthas, mixed up by the 
copyist in a curious compound. For an account of the two tribes 
see my Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 11, pp. 28 and 34-36 ). 

The Yardhamanas are certainly the people who lived in the 
ancient visaya or bhukli of Vardhamana identical with modern 
Burdwan. 

( c ) In the Tortoise's fore-foot 

The Jatharas, the Mrsikas, the Urdhva-Karnas, the Narikelas, 
the Dharmadvlpas, the Elikas, the Vyaghragrlvus, the Maha- 
grlvas, the Haimakutas ( the Himalayas cannot be meant here ) 
and the Kakulalakas cannot be identified ; some of these names 
are indeed fanciful. 

The Katakasthalas are indeed the people of Kataka ( modern 
Cuttack ). 

The naked Harikas may mean the Hadis of modern times, an 
aboriginal tribe, now found scattered all over western Bengal 
and Orissa. 

The Nisadas were an aboriginal race dwelling generally in 
forest tracts. ( For an account of the tribe see my Ancient 
Indian Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 63-64 ). 

The Parna-savaras were evidently a branch of the Savaras 
who lived on leaves or who wore leaves. 

( d ) In the Tortoise’s right flank 
Lanka is Ceylon. 

The Kalajinas, the Sailikas, the Nikat&s, the Sarvas, the 
Akanin people, the Gonarddhas, the Kolagiras, those who in- 
habit Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, the Paras, the Varicaras, 
those who have their dwelling in Krsnadvipa, the peoples who 
live by the Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, the Aukhavanas, 
the Pl^ikas, the Karma-nSyakas, the Tapasasramas, and the 
people who dwell in Kufijara-dari. 

8 [ Annala. B. 0. B„ I. ] 
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Tfce Dasapuras ate the people of Dasapura ( or Mandasor ), the 
capital of king Ranti-deva ( Megha D. T, 46-48 ). 

The Citrakutas aTe the people living on the mount Citrakuta, 
still known by the same name. 

The Southern Kaurusas were a branch of the Karusa or Karusa 
race already discussed. 

The Rsabhas are the people dwelling on the Rsabha parvata 
identified with the southern portion of the Eastern Ghats. 

Kahci is modern Conjeeveram. 

Tilahgas should properly be read as Tailahgas or Tri-lingas, 
people of Telinga or the modern Telugu country. 

Kaccha, the same as Kochchi, the modern Cochin in Travan- 
core. 

Tararanarnl is the land perhaps on both sides of the river of 
th§ same name in the extreme south. There is also a town of the 
spine name in Ceylon which itself is also sometimes known as 
Tamraparni. 

( e ) In the Cuter foot 

The Yadava-mukhas, the Vanita-mukhas, the Dravanas, the 
SSrgigas, the Karna-pradheyas, the Parasavas ( perhaps those 
who claimed desoent from Parasurama ), the Kalas, the Dhur- 
takas, the Haimagirikas, the Sindhukalakavairatas and the 
Maharnavas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

( f ) In the Tortoise’s tail 

The Santikas, the Viprasastakas, the Kokahkanas, the Panca- 
dakas, the V amanas, the Avaras, the Taraksuras, the Angatakas, 
the Sarkaras, the Salma-vesmakas, the Guru-svaras ( evidently a 
hlWfth of the Savaras ), the Phalgunakas, the Ghoras, the Guru- 
has, the alas, the Ekeksanas, the Vaji-kesas, the Dlrgha- grlvas 
and the Asva-kesas cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

( S ) In the Tortoise’s left hind foot 

The MSndavyas ( probably those who claimed descent from 
SPSe M&ndavya ), the Candakharas, the As vakalantakas, the 
Kunyattladahas, the Strlvahyas, the Balikas, the Nrsimhas, the 
people who dwell in Valava, the Dharmabaddhas, the Alukas 
I probably the Ulukas ), and the people who occupy Urukarma 
ewanot fee satisfactorily identified. 

The ^alikas are evidently the Bahlikas. 
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( h ) In the Tortoise ’s left flank 

The Krauncas, the Vakas, the Ksudravlnas, the Rasalayas, 
the Bhogaprasthas ( perhaps Bhojaprastha=Bhojanagara, the 
oapital of king Uslnara ), the Agfiijyas, the Sardana peoples, the 
Asvamukhas, the Praptas, the CJividas, the Daserakas, the 
Adhama-Kairatas, the Ambalas, the Venukas, the Vadantikas, 
the Pihgalas, the Manakalahas, the Kohalakas, the Bhuti-yu va- 
kas, the Satakas, the Hema*tarakas, the Yasomatyas, the Khara- 
eagara-rasis, the Dasameyas, the Rajanyas, the Syamakas, and 
the Ksemadhurtas oannot be satisfactorily identified. 

Yamunas — They are the people who dwelt along the JamunS. 

Antar-dvlpa is the same as the Antar-vedi, the land befcwefen 
the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

For an account of the Yaudheyas see my Ancient tndian 
Tribes, Vol. II, pp. 43-44. 

( i ) In the Tortoise’s north-east foot 

The Yenas, the Kimnaras, the country Prasupala, the cdufitrjf 
Klcaka, the Davadas, the Vana-rastrakas, the Sairisthas, the 
Brahmapurakas, the Vsna-vihyakas, the Kausikas, the Anandas, 
the Lolanas, the Darvadas, the Marakas, the iturutas, the Anna- 
darakas, the Eka-padas, the Ghosas, the Svarga-bhaumStla- 
vadyakas, the Hihgas, the Clrapravaranas and the Trinetras 
cannot satisfactorily be identified. 

The Abhisaras are the people of the AbhisSra country, the Ab- 
hisaras of early Greek geographers, a people of the Punjab. Their 
capital Abhisari is mentioned in the Mahabharata ( Sabha P. 
XXV f. 1097 Bhlema P. IX. 361 ). 

The Kulatas are evidently the Kulutas, presumbly the people 
of the Kulu valley. 

The Pauravas are evidently those who claimed descent from 
Puru, a son of Yay&fci. The Pauravas had different settlements 
( Cf. Mbh. Sabha P. XXVI. 1022-25 ; Santi P. XLIX. 1790-02 ; 
Adi. P. CLXXXV1. 6995 ). 

APPENDIX 

Full list of countries and peoples of India 
mentioned in the Kurmavibhaga, 

(s) In the middle of the tortoise are placed the following 
countries and peoples •• 
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The Vedamantras, Vimandavyas, Salvas, Nlpas, Sakas, 
TJjjihanas, Ghosa-samkhyas, Khasas, Saras vat as, Matsyas, 
Surasenas, people of Mathura, Dharmaranyas, Jyotisikas, 
Gauragrivas, Gudas, Asmakas, Vaidehakas, Pancalas, Sanketas, 
Kankas, Marutas, Kalakotisas, Pasandas, inhabitants of the 
Paripatra mountains, Kapingalas, Kuruvahyas Udumbaras and 
the Gajahvayas. 

( b ) In the face of the tortoise are situated the following 
Countries and peoples •• 

The people of Mithila, the Subhras, Yadanadanturas, Candre- 
svaras, Khasas, Magadhas, Pragjyotisas, and the Lauhityas, the 
Cannibals who dwell on the sea-coast, Kasayas, Mekhalamustas, 
Tamraliptas, Ekapadapas, Vardhamanas, and the Kosalas. 

(c) The following countries and peoples are situated in the 
Tortoise’s right fore-foot : 

The Kalihgas, Vahgas, Jatharas, Kosalas, Mrsikas, Cedis, 
Urdhvakaranas, Matsyas, others who dwell on the Vindhya 
mountains, Yidarbhas, Narikelas, Dharmadvlpas, Elikas, Vyaghra- 
grlvas, Mahagrivas, the bearded Traipuras, Kaiskindhyas, Haima- 
kutas, Nishadhas, Katakasthalas, Dasarnas, the naked Harikas, 
Nisadas Kakulalakas and the Parnasavaras. 

( d ) The following countries and peoples are placed on the 
right flank of the tortoise : 

Lanka, tha Kalajinas, Sailikas, Nikatas, those who dwell on 
the Mahendra and Malaya mountains and the Durdura hill, those 
who dwell in the Karkotaka forest, Bhrgukaechas, Konkanas, 
Sarvas, Abhiras, those who dw ell on the river Venva, Avantis, 
Dasapuras, the Akanin people, Maha-rastras, Karnatas, Gona- 
rddhas, Citrakutakas, Colas, Kolagiras, the people who wear 
matted hair ( Jatadharas ) in Krauncadvlpa, the people who dwell 
on the Kaverl and on mount Rsyamukha, those who are called 
ITasikyas, those who wander by the borders of the Sankha anti 
Sukti and other hills and Vaiduxya mountains, Varicaras, 
Kolas those who inhabit the Carmapatta, the Ganavahyas, Paras, 
those who dwell in Krsnadvlpa, the peoples who dwell near the 
Surya hill and the Kumuda hill, Aukhavanas, Pisikas, Earma- 
nayakas, southern Karusas, Rsikas, Tapasa&rama, Rsabhas, 
Bimhalas, those who inhabit Kanci, Tilahgas, those inhabit 
Kunjaradari and Kacoha and Tamrapaxni. 
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( e ) The countries and peoples located in the right hand foot 
are the following : 

The Kambojas, Pahlavas, Badavamukhas, Sindhus, Sauvlras, 
Anartas, Vanitarttukhas, Dravanas, Sargigas, Sudras, Karna - 
pradheyas, Varvaras, Kiratas, Paradas, Pandyas, Parasavae 
Kalas, Dhurtakas, Hairaagirikas, Sindhu-Kalaka-Vairatas, Sau- 
rastras, Daradas, Dra vidas, and the Maharnavas. 

( f ) The countries and peoples situated on the tortoise's tail 
are the following = 

The Aparantikas, Haihayas, Santikas, Viprasastakas, Koka- 
hkanas, Pancadakas, Vamanas, Avar as, Taraksuras, Angatakas, 
Salma-vesmakas, Gurusvaras, Phalgunakas, the people who 
dwell by the river Venumatl, Phalgulukas, Ghoras, Guruhas, 
Kalas, Ekeksanas, Vajikesas Dlrghagrivas, Culikas, Asvakesas. 

( g ) The countries and peoples situated in the left hind foot 
of the tortoise are the following : 

The Mandavyas, Candakharas, Asvakalantakas, Kunyatalada- 
has, Strlvahyas, Salikas, Nr-simhas whe dwell on the Venumatl, 
other people who dwell in Valava, Dharma-baddhas, Alukas, and 
the people who occupy Urukarma. 

( h ) The following countries and peoples are placed on the 
Tortoise's left flank s 

Krauncas, Kurus, Vakas, Ksudravlnas, Rasalayas, Kaikeyas, 
Bhogaprasthas, Yamunas, Antardvlpas, Trigarttas, Agnijjas, Sar“ 
dana people, Asvamukhas, Praptas, long-haired Ci vidas Dasera 
kas, Vatadhanas, Savadhanas, Puskalas, Adhamakairatas, those 
who are settled in Taksaslla, Ambalas, Malavas, Madras, Venukas, 
Vadantikas, Pingalas, Mana-kalahas, Hunas, Kohalakas, Manda- 
vyas, Bhuti-yu vakas, Satakas, Hema-tarakas, Yasomatyas, Gan- 
dharas, Khara-s§-gararasis, Yaudheyas, DSsameyas, Rajanyas, 
Sy&makas and Ksemadhurtas. 

( i ) The following countries and peoples are situated on the 
Tortoise's north-east foot : 

Yenas, Kirhnaras, the countries of Prasupala, Klcaka Kasmlra 
the people of Abhisara, Davadas, Tvahganas, Kulatas, Vanarastra 
kas, Sairisthas, Brahmapurakas, Vana-vahyakas, Kiratas, Kausi- 
kas, Anandas, Pahlavas, Lolanas, Darvadas, Marakas, Kurutas, 
Anna-darakas, Ekapadas, Khasas, Ghosas, Svarga-bhaumanava- 
dyakas, Hingas, Yavanas, Glrapravaranas, Trinetras, Pauravas 
and the Gandharvas. 



A FEW PARALLELS IN JAIN AND BUDDHIST* WORKS 

BY 

A. M. Ghatage, M. A. 

The two canons, of the Buddhists in Pali and of the Jains in 
Ardha-Magadh!, present us with a few interesting parallels 
worth consideration. The study of such parallels is interesting 
both for its own sake and for the light it throws on the problem 
of the relation in which these two religions stand with each 
other. The real explanation of the similarity found therein, 
whether it is a case of borrowing or one of common inheritance or 
even one of accidental coincidence, is to be decided in each 
particular case by considerations of its individual peculiarities. 
And as such their examination will help us in forming an idea 
about the exact relation in which these religions stand, particular- 
ly in their literary traditions. 

Both the religions, Buddhism and Jainism, arose in the same 
country of Magadha and at about the same time. As such they 
partook of the same surroundings which goes a long way in 
determining many of their common features. But besides this 
general similarity of spirit and form which can be explained 
as due to the influence of the time-spirit we find something 
more to think of in the present case. The canons of both these 
religions show similarity not only in the general moral and 
disciplinary tone due mainly to the fact that they embody the 
same general principles of ethics which are common to both 
these religions which is in its turn due to the circumstance of 
their birth and early growth, but also in matters of composition 
and wording which requires something mor* to explain them. 
They raise the important question of borrowings and the 
authentic nature of one tradition as against the other and the 
question of their respective age. 

Even though it is now admitted on all hands that Jainism 
as & religion arose a few decades earlier than Buddhism, or even 
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a few centuries before it, if we accept the view that not only 
PSrSva was a historical person but that the traditional date of 
his birth and death is equally trustworthy, a fact not beyond 
reasonable doubt; the question of the formation of the two 
canons of these two religions stands on a very different footing, 
and is in no way connected with it. It is yet very difficult to 
believe that the present Ardha-MagadhI canon, which tradition 
itself admits to have suffered much recasting and 1 eduction, and 
which has the still greater disadvantage of being repudiated 
by the whole of the Digambara community of the Jains, can be 
reasonably attributed to a period to which the Pali canon of the 
Buddhist is attributed at the latest . 1 It is true that the Pali 
tradition also shows us the Buddhist canon as going through 
the similar stages of redactions at various stages of its history, 
but their last oouncil falls in the reign of king Asoka in the 
third century B. C . 2 * while the last council of the Jains comes in 
the fifth century A. D. in the days of the kings of Valabhi. s So 
if we are to believe in these traditions alone it is clear that the 
Pali canon will have to be put much earlier than the Ardh^- 
Magadhl one. 

This problem of the relative priority of the two canons is 
further rendered more difficult and complicated by the supposi- 
tion of an Ardha-MagadhI canon earlier than the present one, 
and a similar canon of the Buddhist which again according to 
Lhders will have to be supposed to be written in old Ardha- 
MagadhI . 4 All such speculations have no doubt some indica- 
tions in the present canons theraselvas and can on that account 
be said to rest on facts. In the case of the Jain canon we even 
possess an outline of the older canon preserved to us with more 
or less accuracy, while it will be very unwise to put down the 
whole of the Pali canon at the time of Asoka. But it is equally 
true that it is not possible now to separate them from their later 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. Ch. i. pp. 15-24. 

2 Cp. Rhys Davids. Buddhism its History and Literature pp. 187-195. 
Winternitz, His. Ind. Lit. Vol. II, pp. 4-5 ; Kern. Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 103 ff. 

2 Charpentier. Introduction to his edition of the Uttaradhyayana, pp.!5-l$. 

4 BrUchstuoke Buddhistisohen Dramen, Einleitung. 
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additions with anything like certainty. For the present purpose 
then of comparing a few parallel passages from the two canons 
it is better to set them aside and to start without the supposition 
of earlier works not to be found to day, even though the parallels 
themselves are addueed to prove their existence. 

To begin with, we have a number of stories common to the 
two canons which we take for consideration. Of all the works of 
the Jain canon the Uttaradhyayana is the most important as it 
preserves many interesting stories and parables which are also to 
be met with in various works of the Buddhist. Here we meet 
the story 1 of the two persons called Citra and Sambhuta who were 
fast friends at the beginning and wandered a series of lives to- 
gether but at the end suffered very different fates because of their 
characters. This story is also found in the Jataka collections in 
the Citta-Sambhuta-Jataka. As pointed out by Dr. J. Char- 
pentier the two chapters show similarity not only in the general 
outline of the story and its main incidents but even in the verses 
found in them which are common to both the books. The story 
in the Uttaradhyayana is in verses only while the one found in 
the Jataka books is in mixed verse and prose as usual. This fact 
along with the fact that the Gathas of the Jataka are decidedly 
older than the prose which is very late as can be seen both on 
linguistic and logical grounds would lead us to suppose that the 
story as preserved in the Uttaradhyayana is the older of the two. 
But the Jain version says nothing of the earlier lives of these 
two friends which are however referred to in their conversation . 3 
The Jataka gives us all the details about this earlier part of the 
story which cannot be regarded as a later modification of it or an 
addition to it. So also we have a few cases in which the order of 
the verses in the Jataka books appears more in accord with the 
general trend of the story than the one found in the Jain version. 
This is to be explained on the supposit : on that the Jain version 
has suffered in its arrangement while the Jataka books were more 
fortunate in having a commentary which numbered its verses 
very early and arranged them rigidly which has saved it from 

> Oh. XIII, pp. 115-319. 

t No. 498, Fausbail, Vo. 1IV, pp. 890-400* 

* Ch* XIII, Vs, 5-7, 
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any further change. On the other hand the Jain version also 
lost the earlier part of the story whioh is preserved to us in the 
prose of the Jatakas even though it is put down much later than 
the writing of the chapter in the Uttaradhyayana. 

Another story common to these two works is that of Isukara 1 
in the Uttaradhyayana and the Hatthipalajataka 8 in the Jataka 
books The story relates that a king and his preceptor had no son, 
but with the help of a tree-spirit the Purohita was able to obtain 
four sons who were all religious-minded. To test their zeal in the 
matters of religion and to know for certain whether they will 
live in the worldly life or not both the king and the Purohita 
approached them in the garbs of monks and found that all of 
them turned out monks. This led the wife of the Purohita and 
and himself to take up to asceticism and consequently the king 
and the queen also do the same thing. In this case it will be 
seen that the story of the Jataka books is fuller and gives many 
details about the birth of the four sons of the Purohita which are 
wanting in the chapter of the Jain work. There the story begins 
abruptly with the statement that all the characters in the story 
were born in the same town descending from their heavenly abode. 
Another difference between the two versions is about the number 
of the sons the Purohita had, they are four in the Jataka while 
only two in the Uttaradhyayana chapter. This fact again is made 
use of in the Jataka books to give rise to four different oooaa&ons 
for the renouncing of this world by the four sons and taking to 
ascetic life, which is occasioned by seeing the king and the 
Purohita in the garbs of a monk, and the repetition of the same 
situation for four times. Iu the story as preserved in the Uttara- 
dhyayana there appears to exist no relation between the Purohita 
and the king, while in the Jataka they are represented as con- 
sulting each other and plotting together to test the sons of the 
Purohita as to their intention of becoming monk. In the version 
of the Jains it appears that when all the members of the family 
of the Purohita took to monkhood, the king came in the posses- 
sion of their property according to the rule of the Dharmasastras. 
This occasioned a complete change in the mind of the queen who 
turns her mind to nunhood and also advises the king to the same 

J Ch. XIV, pp. 119-125. 

8 No. 509, pp. 473-490. Vol. IV. 

4 [ AnHali, B. O. R. L 1 
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effect. This fact appears to be more natural and appropriate than 
the one found in the Jataka books. Considering further, facts 
like the story of the four sons acting exactly like each other, their 
long-drawn moralising, the improbable story of the spirit in the 
tree in the beginning which is pleased to give four sons to the 
Purohita alone and not a single one to the king who was in 
greater need of an heir, and the curious relation between the king 
and the Purohita, it is clear that the Jain version is not only ear- 
lier but is better preserved and the more interesting of the two. 

The story of a low-caste man attaining to a high position and 
showing the ill-founded faith of the Brahmans in their idea of 
greatness in birth is found in the Hariesijjam 1 of the CJttara- 
dhyayana and the Matangajataka 2 of the Buddhists. The two 
stories shew a good deal of divergence in all matters except the 
central idea of the approach of the Candala to the feast of the 
Brahmans the wrong treatment given to him by the priest in one 
case and by his own son in the other, the sound beating they re- 
ceive at the hands of the demi-gods who attend on the Matanga, 
the approach of the woman the daughter of the king of Pancala 
in case of the Jain version and of a merchant in case of the 
Buddhist version, her revealing the greatness of the Matanga, 
and the recovery of the Brahmans from the illness. And it is 
interesting to note that this part of the story is to be found in the 
verses which are common to both the versions to a great extent. 
The Jain version adds little to the body of the text but the com- 
mentator 3 gives us the back-ground of the whole story. He 
relates how the daughter of the king of the country of Pancala 
went to a temple and saw there the Candala whom she abhorred. 
But a spirit possessed her and to get her out of its clutches the 
king became ready to give her to the same low-caste man. But 
the sage refused to marry as its being against his monkhood. Now 
once he goes to the sacrificial ground of the Purohita of the king 
where he is refused food. And there the story begins in the 
Uttaradhyayana. The story in the Jataka is much more compli- 
cated and expanded. There also the daughter of a rich merchant 


i Oh. XII, pp. 109-115. 

* No. 4^7, Vol. IV, pp. 375-389. 

* Cp. the commentaries of SSntyBcarjra and Devendra* 
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meets a Matahga and feels disgusted at his sight. The man is 
beaten by her servants. But he goes to the house of the merchant 
and lies at the door until he is given the same daughter in mar- 
riage which is done at his persistence. A son is born to them, but 
in the mean time he becomes a sage and to confer prosperity on 
his wife makes the people believe that she is the wife of the great 
Brahma. While the son grows old and is worshipped by all the 
people, the main incidents of the story happen. From this the 
Jataka proceeds to give another story Of the same Matahga only 
because it also deals with the same theme. Otherwise it has no 
connection with the main story. A comparison of the two ver- 
sions will make it clear that the Buddhist story is much more 
elaborate and of mixed motifs. The Jain version, on the other 
hand is much more simple and to the point. But there is one 
consideration which should lead us to think that the Jain version 
is the older of the two. On a careful reading of the Buddhist 
story it is seen that the attitude behind it is muoh more haughty 
and full of bitter feelings than the one which accentuated the 
writer of the Jain version. This can be seen in the facts like the 
plain deception of the Brahmans and the administration of the 
food as a cure for the beating. This must have also led the writer 
to include the other story in the same Jataka. And such an at* 
titude must have arisen in later times as the effect of sectarian 
bias. The original motive of writing such stories appears to be 
to show the hollow foundation of the greatness claimed by the 
Brahmans on acoount of birth alone. And this is clearly seen in 
the Jain version and in a much more humane and sympathetic 
form. 

Another book of stories in the Jain canon is the sixth Ahga 
called the Jfiatadharmakatha. Here also we meet with a few 
parallels in the Buddhist works. The illustration of the tortoise 1 
in it has a clear parallel in the Samyutta-Nikaya XI 2 which by 
the nature of the case appears to be a very ancient simile 
developed into an illustration and used by both the religions 
for the specific purpose of moralising on the control of the senses. 
The story 3 of the two broth ers going on a voyage and suffering 

1 Ch. 4th! 

2 Op. Qldenberg, Buddha, p. 813. 

3 Jfiatadharmakatha, Oh. 9th. 
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a good de&l at the hands of the deity on the ttainadvipa who 
killed so many ship-wrecked people and the winged horse who 
helped them in flying from that island, and the fall of one of the 
two brothers because of the temptations of that YaksinI has a 
parallel in Valahassa-jataka 1 where the part of the winged 
hdrse is played by the compassionate Bodhisatta. 

Of greater importance is the story in the chapter of this book 
called the Amarakahka 2 which related the Jain version of the 
Brabmanic epic of the Kura family considerably changed and 
modified to suit the Jain religion. In tracing the early life of 
DraupadI we find a very curious story of a girl called Sukumara 
which has a very distinct parallel in the story of IsidasI 3 in 
the Therl-Gatha. The story tells of a girl who sinned in giving 
bad food to a monk, and as a result of which she was born in 
her next birth with an unpleasant touch of her body. She was 
married to a son of a merchant but in the very next day of their 
marriage he ran off to avoid her unpleasant touch. She returned 
hack to her father’s house where her father married her a second 
time with a monK who had come to his house to beg food. He 
akd ran off the next day and the girl disgusted at her life took 
to the life of a nun. The Budddhist story of the unhappy girl 
is materially the same. The form in which the story is found 
in the Jain version is fragmentary and incomplete and is re- 
legated to the back-ground, showing great inferiority to the other 
teuton in the Therl-Gatha which is more complete and better 
fetd. But against the natural supposition of regarding the 
Buddhist version as earlier on account of its artistic superiority 
we hate many textual indications in the Pali version itself 
trii&h go to prove a very different result. As remarked by Mrs. 
Bfeys Davids 4 the Whole spirit of the poem is non-Buddhistic 
aid shows many traces of Jain tendency of valuing mortifica- 
tion and penance as more important. To add to this, we find 
iHdfa a technical term as Nirjara 5 used in the poem, and the 


i Ho. 196, Op. Winternitz, op. cit. p. 131. 

a Jfiat. Ch. 16th. 

3 Ed. by MUller, Yerses 400-447, pp. 260-271. 

4 In the introduction of her Psalms of the Sisters. P. T. 8. 

s V. 431. 
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M&toe of the teacher of the unhappy girl Is given fts Jinadatta 1 
not without significance. So it is more than probable that the 
writer of the Pali poem had before him some Jain version of the 
story even though it may not be identical with the very 
meagre survival of it in the sixth Anga of the Ardha-Magadhl 
canon. The Pali tradition itself admits that the present poem in 
the Therl-Gatha is much later than the bulk of the work and was 
introduced into the collection by the Samgltikaras. 

Two other stories in the Jabtadharmakatha have parallels in 
the anecdotes told by Buddhagosa in his Yisuddhi-Magga, Consi- 
dering the nature of his work and his usual method of relating 
stories from earlier literature we can fairly suppose that the pre- 
sent two stories are also drawn by him from the canon or possibly 
from the older Atthakathas in Ceylon. This is more probable as 
he omits all details and satisfies himself with a bare reference 
which shows that the stories were very famous and already known 
to his readers. The story 8 of the merchant becoming a frog be- 
cause of his falling away from the right path to which he Was 
first introduced and his consequent liberation is told in the 
Yisuddhi-Magga without the previous life of the merchant, While 
the cause of his death is different in the two versions. In the 
Jain version 3 the frog is trampled down by the hobf of Srenika's 
horse, while in the Buddhist story a cowherd kills the frog With 
a stick. The second parallel 4 is not SO marked as Buddhagosa 
only gives a passing remark about the central idea of the Story 
without adding details. Butt the idea and the statement is So 
queer and out of the way that we are forded to think that there 
must be a story behind it. The Jain work 5 relates the Story in 
full. It tells us that a merchant was pursuing a thief who had 
carried away his daughter. But before he was able to ditch 
hold of him the thief killed the girl and escaped. NoW the 
father and his sons who were pursuing him found themSelVSs 
in a thick forest without food. So to save themselves they ate 


> v. 427. 

* Ed. Mrs. Rhys Davids, P. T. S. Vol. I, p. 208. 

3 JfiSt. Ch. 13th. 

4 Visuddhi-M agga, Vol. I, p. 347. 
s JfiSt, Ob. 18th. 
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the flesh of the girl and in this manner came safe to their own 
town. Buddhagosa makes the father to eat the flesh of the son 
instead of the daughter. 

Besides these parallels in story and fable, we find similarities 
in the two canons about some important philosophical discussions. 
The most important among them is dialogue in the Rayapase- 
niyam 1 * * * and the Payasi Suttanta 8 in the Digha-Nikaya. Simi- 
larities in wording and similes and expressions leave no doubt 
as regards their mutual relation. Either both must have followed 
very closely a common source or one must have mada a consi- 
derable use of the other. The Jain version as found in the second 
Upahga forms the central theme of the work. It turns on the 
point of the existence of the soul independent of the body in which 
it is embodied. Kesi the follower of Lord Pari-sva tries to prove 
the soul as existing and refutes the arguments of king Pafesi who 
is a follower of the heretical teacher Ajita Kesakambali. The 
Pali version makes the king bear the name Payasi who holds 
conversation with Kumara Kassapa who is also shown triumph- 
ant in refuting the arguments of the king. Some scholars are 
inclined to think that the Jain version is the later of the two, 
but without sufficient reasons s . On the contrary there are a few 
facts which point unmistakably to the conclusion that the Jain 
version is the older of the two. The vehement denial of the soul 
which is the main function of this story is a little inconsistent 
with the general spirit of Buddhism. Herein Buddhism agrees 
more with the views of the king than his opponent who is shown 
as successful in both the versions. According to the Buddhist 
tradition itself the present Sutta is not of equal age with the 
others of the same collection. It is even admitted that the real 
name of the king was Paesi and not PSyasi which is an unmista- 
kable sign of the authentic nature of the Jain tradition as against 
the Buddhist version. On the other hand the Jain version is 
shown to be contemporaneous with Mahavlra as Kesi the disciple 
of PftrSva is shown in other works* to hold conversation with 

1 Ed. by Dr. Vaidya, Poona, 1934. 

8 Ed. P. T. 8. No. 23, Vol. II, pp. 316-358. 

* Op. B. C. Law. A History of PBli Literature, 1933. Vol. I, p. 109. 

* Op. Uttar. Oh. 23rd- 
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Gotama the chief disciple of Lord Mahavlra. So here also we 
will have to admit that the Jain version of the dialogue is of 
batter authenticity and we can go so far as to assert that it. was 
the Jains who first tried to refute this doctrine of Ajita as being 
the exact contradictory position of their own theory of the exist- 
ence of the soul. The Buddhist took this refutation bodily from 
them even though a little inconsistent with their own vehement 
denial of a soul. 

Another poilosophical discussion common to the two litera- 
tures is that about the refutation of the philosophy ol Gosala. 
In the Jain works we find it stated in the UpasagadasSo 1 * 3 * * * * and 
the Bhagavatl * while in the Samannaphalasutfca 8 of the Dlgha- 
NikSya is found a summary of his views. The life story of 
Gosala as found in the Bhagavatl Sutra is not to be met with in 
the Buddhist works. But the statement of his doctrines is 
common to both of them in a very similar phraseology. It is just 
possible that both of them were copying from the works of that 
sect. But the other alternative is more probable. It can very 
eesily be seen that Gosala was more intimately connected with 
Jainism than with Buddhism, even though it is very difficult 
to decide the exact relation in which he stood. But in view of 
the fact that his doctrines are taken by him from the Purvas and 
his olaim to be the last prophet of Jainism it appears that he 
represented another line of the school of PSrsva while Mahavlra 
succeeded in asserting himself as the true continuer of the 
orthodox line. So it is more probable that the Jain version had 
better chances of giving the views of the school of Gosala in a 
more authentic form than its rival religion Buddhism. 

Apart from these similarities extending over a long inci- 
dent we have a good many verses * in common in the works of 

1 Ed, by Dr. Vaidya, Poona, 1930. Chs, 6 and 7. 

8 UvSs pp. 139-192. 

3 Ed. P. T. S. Vol. I. pp. 47-86. 

* I give below the common verses from UttarSdhyayana and Sutrakrtahga 

as far as I am able to detect. TJtta. 1, 17. Thorl-GathS. 247 ; II, 3. Therga- 

Ga. 243 ; II, 24—25. Suttanipafca. 932 ; III, 17. Sn. 769 ; IV, I. Dhp. 182 ; IV, 

3. Tbera-GS. 786; V. 21. Dhp. 141 ; VIII, 13. Sn. 927: IX, 34. Dhp. 103; 44. 

Dhp.' 70 1 48-49. M&ra-Sany. 11, 10, 6 ; X, 28. Dhp. 285 : XXV, 16. Sn. 268 * 
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these two religions. Particularly the Uttar a dhy ay ana and the 
Sutrakrtapga show many verses in common with the various 
books of the Pali canon like the Dhammapada the Thera and 
Therl-Gathas the Suttanipata and stray verses from the Nikayas. 
Dr. Winternitz 1 has suggested the solution of such similar 
verses in the supposition that there existed before both these 
canons a floating mass of poetry dealing with ascetic life and 
ideals which was incorporated in the works of both these 
religions* 


17. 8n. 186 ; 31. Dhp- 264 ; XXVII, 8. Thera-GS. 976. SGtrak. 1,1, 1, 3. Sn. 
8§4 5 1, 2, 1, 2. Sn. 578; I, 2, 1, 15. Sarhyutta-NikSya. XX, 1 ; I, 2, 2, 11. 
Thera-Ga. 1053 ; I, 2, 2, 15. Dhp. 378 ; I, 2, 2, 17. Sn. 810 ; I, 3, 2, 21. Thera- 
Ga. 1154; I, 3,4,7. Therl-Ga. 508; T, 3, 4, 8, Dhp. 245; 1,5,8, Dhp. 307; 
1, 7,15-16. Theri-Ga. 241-244 ; I, 7, 25. Dhp. 325 ; I, 8, 7. Dhp. 5; I, 8, 10. 
Sn. 400 ; ate. * 



THE METAMORPHOSIS OF USAS 


By 

K. M. Shembavnekar, M. A. 

The disappearance of Usas from the Vedic pantheon is as my- 
sterious as her presence interesting. It is all the more inexplicable 
as we remember the amount of poetic wealth spent on the enchant- 
ing Daughter of Heaven by the Vedic Rsis who handle the theme 
of her rise and duration with a reverence and love that belong only 
to the earliest poets, or rather prophets, of mankind. But though 
the final exit of the charming goddess is generally regretted, its 
cause is, as yet, scarcely properly investigated. The universal 
law of Change, it is true, is the general answer to the too 
inquisitive questioner in all matters relating to antiquity, but 
still a momentous change is always worthy of our investigation. 
For the loss of an old order or thing, if viewed in the scientific 
perspective, is brought about in two ways? either by metamor- 
phosis, in which the old disappears only to emerge as new ; or by 
supersession, in which the old is pushed aside by a stronger new- 
rival. The object of the present article is to prove that Usas has 
changed in the former sense, though the evolution is not even so 
much as suspected, first, because of the dimness of the inter- 
mediate stages, and secondly by reason of the great development in 
her new character. When, however, the progressive stages which 
transformed the Vedic Usas into LaksmI of later mythology be- 
come luminous, it will be easily conceded that Theology also pre- 
sents instances of metamorphosis as strange or remarkable as 
Zoology, and as attractive as any that either Ovid or Dante dep- 
icts in poetry. 

It never seems to have struck any writer on Indian mythology 
that though the goddess Sri (the goddess of splendour and wealth) 
is the same as LaksmI according to all later accounts, yet in her 
earlier phase she possesses certain attributes which clearly argue a 
period of transition. Some of them disclose her identity with U?as, 
while others are of a novel type. This is, of course, the intermed- 
iate stage wherein the old traits appear oddly blended with the 
5 [ Annals, B. 0, R. L ] 
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new, quite in conformity with the change of time. For the period 
which marked the close of the Rgvedic epoch was a period of 
transition in many respects. The old gods, severing their con- 
nection with the phenomena of Nature, were assuming a more 
and more anthropomorphic shape, and also a more exalted chara- 
cter as becomes the epic gods. The Rgvedic words, at first so 
strikingly cognate to the root-meaning in their import, now be- 
come gradually settled in their conventional senses. And the 
school of the ‘ Aitihasikas ’ — the gleaners of old legends and my- 
ths was busy weaving them into wondrous poetic tales. But in 
spite of this general change in theology, Indra, Varuna and the 
other gods have not lost their old appellations which are the most 
unmistakable signs of recognition. Such is not, however, the 
case with Usas. The Dawn, the natural phenomenon, slowly lost 
her divinity, but her radiance which is the V6ry essence of her 
life and form came to be deified and venerated as Sri. Why this 
latter goddess is not even mentioned in the Rgveda, it is now easy 
to understand. It is in the famous *SrI-Sukta \ which is a ‘Khila 
Sukta ’ of that V eda, and undoubtedly the oldest of that class, 
that we see her for the first time. In this early conception of the 
new deity we perceive a good many attributes that usually ch- 
aracterise the lustre of the dawn. And that settles the question 
of identity notwithstanding the metonymic change. Thus, if 
the rays of Usas are said to be ‘ Candra ’ (delightful) in the R.V., 1 * 
Sri herself is described as * Candra 3 in the Sri- Sukta. 8 Both are 
golden in complexion, and both shower the same gifts on the sup- 
pliant devotees, namely, cows, chariots, horses, heroic sons etc. 8 
Ihe epithet P ingala 3 (the Rosy) as applied to Sri in the Sukta, is 
intelligible only when we view her in the light of this identification. 
Similarly, why Sri or Laksmi is described- as clad in milk-white 4 
garments, and fond of white flowers and decoration, will be dear 
if we remember that the original Vedic goddess is said to be 

1 cf - 3?f i Y. i. 48-9 

8 *5£fn | SrI-SUkta 1 

8 Compare R. V . I. 48, 12-16 ; also VII, 75, 8 with 

rjju»t psrrcrm I ® ri S0kta 
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* Subhra > 1 or * Arjunl ’ ( the white ) , and also as * dressed in 
resplendent white \ Still more important is the epithet * Ardra ’ 

( the wet ) belonging to Sri, since it is only a paraphrase of TJsas ’ 
corresponding epithet * Odatl ’ 3 (the moist ). It is necessary to 
remark in this connection that in later times LaksmI has not re- 
tained any such clear mark of wetness after she landed on the dry- 
ground leaving her watery home. Next, the fact that ‘Jata vedas’ 
or Agni is implored in the &ri-8ukta to bring in LaksmI, furni* 
shes the most unequivocal clue to regard Sri as identical with 
Usas. For the close relation of the two divinities in the Jtgveda 
is a patent fact, while in the Sukta it is only a sort of reminisc- 
ence. H Again, the sisterhood between * A-LaksmI ' ( Poverty, 
Distress), and LaksmI may fairly be traced back to the times when 
the dark night was sincerely looked upon as the elder sister of 
the bright Dawn. * Lastly, the epithet ‘ gandha-dvara J ( unfolder 
of fragrance ), as belonging to Sri suggests the aromatic dawn, 
while her association with the day-lotuses ( padmas ) which bloom 
at day-break confirms it. 

All this is again highly corroborated by the history of the 
evolution, which, when properly traced, is as interesting as the 
result, and makes certain moot points in the life of the Yedio 
goddess very luminous. It is expressly stated in the Visrtu and 
other Purarm that the churning of the Ocean was occasioned by 
the disappearance of Sri into it owing to the curse of Durvasas, 
and that she was known to be the daughter of Bhrgu in her 
previous existence. Now, who is Bhrgu ? The Bhrgus, indeed, 
figure in the j ftgveda as a clan of mighty Pais, like the Angirasas 
and the Atharvans, but none of them individually receives the 
distinction of special mention. It is only in the Taittiriya-Upanisad 

? ^rs I E- Y. I. 48. 14. ^T£I{TT FPSKft I VIL 77 > 2 - 

szRS-fft qqfa: WTO I*- I L 11 3 - 7 

® ®fls£T q^Rcifi etc. ^rl-Sukta 
51 I Y. I. 48-6. 

s at n i Sti s - Cf - R - y. i. 124. l 

♦ ^ y . 111 : 55 - 11 m\ wfarcf i 

I. 124, 1 
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that we meet with a mythological personality of that name for the 
first time. But then, it should be observed, he is there said to be the 
son of Vanina 1 and none of the members of the Rsi-clan. When 
we remember that ‘ Bhrgu \ even in Classical Sanskrit, means a 
‘ precipice ’, the mystery surrounding the mythical being is at 
once unravelled. He is either the rising mountain, or the 
‘Lokaloka’ — the chain of mountain that seems to encircle the 
earth. Viewed in this light, his paternal relation to Varuna ( the 
Lord of the sky ) becomes manifest. Again, Venus, the planet, 
is also called Bhrgu 's son ( Bhargava ), as we may n . w believe, 
because of his keeping close to the horizon throughout. Thus 
proximity or close succession was sufficient for the Vedic or 
post-Vedic poets to establish some kind of family connection 
between a pair of natural objects or phenomena, Sri, the daughter 
of Bhrgu 2 ( Bhargavl ) and the sister of the Morning star, can, 
therefore, be none other than Usas who invariably clings to the 
rising mountain, like a young maiden to her father's side. 

How she disappeared into the ocean has been already referred 
to above. But the legend preserved in the Visrtu and some other 
Purartas seems to be the poetic version of an old Usas myth 
which may be traced in the Rgveda. The reader of XJsas hymns 
is startled, indeed, when he sees the mighty god Indra chastising 
the terrified celestial maiden-smashing her car in splinters, and 
chasing her to a great distance through the aerial space. 3 And 
yet, the enormity of the crime for which she is so mercilessly 
dealt With is scarcely proclaimed. We are simply told that the 
©fending goddess was a 1 durhanayu ’ i. e. ‘ a goer on the wrong 
track ( if ‘ han 7 means to ‘ go 7 according to the Grammarians 7 
maxim % FRptfft *ianar: ) ; or, ‘ desirous of killing Indra 7 ( if 
han means to s kill 7 ). All Vedic scholars, so far as I know, 
have been at a loss to understand the exact motive or ’magnitude 
of Usas guilt. Even the great scholiast, Sayana, contents himself 
only with the paraphrase of the words, where we want an explana- 
tion of the myt h. Now as a natural phenomenon this is intelli- 

1 Tait. U. III. 2. ‘ 

8 ©ft*. <353^1: \ 

11 v - p - 1 9 > 38. 

2 R. V. IY. 30, 8-11 
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gible enough : Indra, the sun-god viewed as the dispeller of 
clouds and darkness, scares away the mild Usas by his superior 
effulgence. Her crime is, probably, nothing more than lingering 
a little longer even after sunrise on a cloudy day. But however 
we may explain the phenomenon, its mythological importance can 
never be overrated. For this is the very myth which is referred 
to, though in a slightly altered form, in the Ramayana, and which 
later on developed into the grand puranie legend of the Churning 
of the Ocean. The reference in the Ramayana is clearly to the earlier 
version of the exploit of the Vedic war-god against the gentle 
Usas. When young Rama, in obedience to the dictates of con- 
science and the universal law of chivalry, hesitated to kill the 
wicked Tadaka at the bidding of Visvamitra, the latter justifies 
the killing of a woman, provided it is beneficial to mankind 5 and 
as an instance he cites god Visnu’s killing Bhrgu’s wife, who 
thought of ridding the world of Indra. 1 Here we find Visnu, the 
guardian of the world, taking the place of Indra and shielding 
him from all intrigues and mishaps, while the intriguer is the 
wife of Bhrgu. Thus it is evident that Valmlki had the legend from 
some older source-perhaps an old Brahmans or gatha now lost — 
or, perhaps, from some other source than that of the Puranas, 
wherein Usas figured as the wife of Bhrgu instead of his daughter. 
But the difference is trivial when we remember that the change 
in the import of the word ‘ patni ’ which, in early Yedic times 
meant simply a - protectress ’ or ‘ governess 7 is of subsequent 
date, and that a corresponding change in mythological outlook 
was but a foregone conclusion. The legend in the Ramayana, 
therefore, proves, first, that the wife of Bhrgu is none other than 
Usas ; and, secondly, that, notwithstanding certain minor differ* 
ences, the various versions about the disappearance of that god- 
dess are based on the same Vedic myth. 

And lastly, we behold her once more, rising from the Ocean 
when it was churned by the gods and demons. The episode of the 
‘ Churning of the Ocean’ is not only the oldest legend in the epics 
and the Puranas, but also the grandest and boldest that could he 
conceived by a poet’s fancy. The Visyu Parana unquestionably 
presents the older version of the story when it says that the divine 

1 3*1 m I 

11 Ram - L 25 > 22 
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enterprise was for the recovery of the lost Sri. The epics, on the 
other hand, unanimously declare that the chief aim of the gods 
and demons in that undertaking - perilous even for them — was the 
acquisition of the Immortal Drink (Amrfca). And though they de- 
scribe the appearance of Sri or LaksmI in glowing words, they do 
not connect the event with anything like her past history. Ac- 
cording to the Puranic account, the reappearance of Sri is an event 
of far greater moment for the gods chan the gain of the * Amrfca 4 
as their hearty reception of the goddess followed by an outburst 
of spontaneous hymn clearly testifies. But this reincarnation of 
the goddess, and, indeed the whole story of the churning of the 
Ocean becomes intelligible enough, when we remember that the 
grand conception underlying it originated with the change in 
the import of the word ‘ Samudra ’ at the close of the Vedio 
period, and that the post-Vedic poet or poets were capable 
of preserving the old myths by giving them a new lease of 
life. It is clear to anyone tolerably acquainted with the Rgveda 
that the word ‘ Samudra ' denotes there the mid-air-region 1 
( antariksa ) as well as the terrestrial sea. However, in course 
of time, like many other Bgvedie words, it became restricted in 
its import, and stood for one object only. If, therefore, the dau- 
ghter of Bhrgu, who, as we have already seen, is none other than 
lisas, vanishes into, and emerges again from, the ‘ Samudra it 
is a change in the theological outlook rather than in the natural 
phenomenon-a change in the import of word and not in fact. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to trace here the previous his- 
tory of the other ‘ gems though, on a closer examination, that 
also may be found, at least in part, to conform to the same mode 
of explanation as above . 2 The whole episode of ‘ Samudra-Man- 

1 Compare, for instance, qjquj; q etc * X, 114, 4 

also X, 123, 2; where Sayana remarks | 

2 Thus it is clear why the moon- is reckoned among the fourteen 

* gems if only we remember the change in the meaning of the word 
‘ Samudra’. And the desire-yielding cows ( )who rose up from 

the ocean at the same time can be no other than the whose 

abode is ‘ antariksa \ and who manifests herself in the sweet and pure 
utteranoes of the wise. That sweet words serve the purpose of man in 
the highest degree was admitted in early Vedio times and hence ‘speech’, 
was said to be a bounteous cow; Compare. I Again, 

Airavata, Indra’s elephant, is none other than the white cloud that floats in 
the Antariksa. Cf. I Ra Shu I. 36* 
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thana ’ is, indeed, a. legend which proves that while Brahmanic 
ritualism was fast developing in the post-Vedic period, the Bra- 
hmanic Muse also was keeping pace along with it. And our 
only misfortune is that the names of those gifted sons of the Muse 
who left a rich and considerable heritage to the authors of the 
Epic and the present Puranas should have been so easily con- 
signed to oblivion. 

And, lastly, Laksmi’s union with Visnu amply bears out her 
Vedic origin and character as traoed above by us. That Visnu 
is the sun at the meridian is a conclusion of Yaska who 
identifies all the Adityas with the solar deity. When, there- 
fore, we behold the goddess taking refuge with Visnu, 
the most high and popular of later mythology, we but 
realise what is anticipated in the Bgveda , where the 
morning sun is described as chasing Usas-the rosy dawn-like 
a man who pursues a youthful maiden. As the worthy consort of 
the chief of the Hindu Trinity, LaksmI has equally risen in dignity 
and divinity, and now exercises a far greater influence on modern 
Hindu society than she did in the times of the Vedic Bsis. For 
there are few high-class Hindu house-holds now-a-days where at 
least one female-wife or daughtex—is not christened with one of 
her names. Immortal Dawn, in the words of a Vedic poet, dis- 
appears only to rise again. 



SAMARANGANASUTRADHARA AND 
Y UKTIK ALPATAR U. 


Whether these works are productions of one and the same 
king Bhoja of Dhara Nagarl. 

BY 

P. A, Mankad 

( N. B. WTrjfur 0 and are abbreviations for 
and ) 

1 In the foreword to !T%^T?l^, Mr. Narendranath Law 

writes — “ The evidence brought together by the learned Editor 
( Pandita Ishvara Chandra Sastri ) in the preface, points to the 
11th. century A, D. as the probable and generally accepted time 
of its composition, and to its reputed author, King Bhoja, to be no 
other than the Bhoja Parmara of Dhara ”, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastri, in his preface to Part I, says that 

the author of the work as mentioned in it is Maharajadhiraja 
Sri Bhoja Deva who is probably the same Bhoja of Dhara who 
ruled over Malwa in the 1st part of the 11th century, A. D. and to 
whom many important works are ascribed, such as OTfRSPFIW, 

etc. 

In the preface of the same work, Part II, he says “ The Subject 
matter being the work need not possess the characteristics 
of a literary work. Nevertheless, it is remarkable for its sweet 
and simple Klvya style. It is for this reason, that I said in the 
1st volume that the author of the work is the same King Bhoja 
of Dhara who wrote and other works, and to whom 

is ascribed a high place in the domain of ” 

2 It would, thus, appear that both the editors are unanimous 
as regards the fixing of authorship on one and the same indivi- 
dual, viz. King Bhoja of Dhara Nagarl- The former adduces 
exhaustive evidence from extraneous materials, while the latter 
is content only with the solitary internal factor-sweet and simple 
kavya style, and colophons, besides, perhaps. 
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3 Now, is composed by vfsmsr, while WOIJWU is. the 
product of !Tg'ffr3rrm ; fr5Tsr?»fr5T^. ^r%° has references, in the body 
of the work to wsr and WTSTf^r, as is clear from various extracts 
interspersed in the book itself. This very fact shows that some 
other war and were authors of works treating of subjects 

dealt with in gfr|s 0 . ( It may be pointed out, by the bye, that 
none of the extracts of war and «Tt3T%sr in has* been found in 
ytmrfof. ) Further, one oomes across a writer by name W3TTT3T 
vide Pages 78, 178, 199 of the 3rd part ( T%*rrtn?r ) of 
^RTrar, of the Travancore Sanskrit Series ; Dr. Rajendralal Mitter, 
moreover, in his 4 ‘ Antiquities of Orissa ” mentions as many as 
a dozen or more Bhojas who have flourished from the Vedio times 
downwards to the 12th oentury A. D. The majority of them, if 
not all, were reported to be not only patrons of literature, but to 
be, themselves, endowed with literary abilities of a very high 
order. This problem of authorship, when viewed from the point 
of so many Bhojas assumes a complicated aspect. 

4. Unless the learned editors have been in possession of mate- 
rials to definitely lead them to the conclusion that the same 
King Bhoja was the author of the works, I venture to hold that 
mere mention of the name Bhoja or of works *p%° and ^THTrf'OT 
in works of other writers, could not be the conclusive warrant 
for the statement advanced by the editors. I regret, I am not in 
possession of the reasons which have prompted them to reach the 
conclusions they have arrived at. I, for my part, have tried to 
study comparatively the works under reference from the internal 
evidence alone and have mainly confined myself to the position 
which bears on Wfg and rtlFT more than anything else. 

5 a To start with, let the bemdic.ory stanzas, speak for them- 


selves— 

h *nr n ^ it in ffw° and 

in 


etc. 


These, by themselves, tend, though to a very slight degree, 
to justify the position I have undertaken to emphasize, in as 


6 1 Annals* B. 0. B. I. ) 
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much as the author in the one ( gt%° ) distinctly displays a lean- 
ing towards ^<JT ( r%^) while that in the other (RR?F?per 8 ) towards 

b Colophons — gr% 8 has, at the end of every Ifrft, “ ?Tff TO- 
$r%K<y<RWt 5 T%: ”, and, at the close of the hook, the 
colophon runs as “ fit sfrRsrcrRWiRr^r%T%crt fi% 5 F?<Tcren 
The colophon inRRWor 0 at the end of every 3TWr«r runs as 
“ 3 # RRVT^por 8 etc. ’ ’ These 

colophons, too, are suggestive. The author of 31% 8 is only a 
WfRr^Wi^ra', while that of RWTlfsi 0 is a personality with higher 
attributes, Rf If these colophons, were really 
meant to signify what they actually connote, the only feasible 
inference would be that RTRTTST when merely a RfRTSTT composed 
3J1%® while ^RRRfor 8 came to be composed later on, in the height 
of his glory, when he had become iTfRTSTri%nT’ih3rfn, In these 
days, w© are quite familiar with instances of assumption of 
successive appellations such as Rfmsrr, R£rd§r(f^rT3r, *mr?, ^nr, 

ete. by individuals in their different stages of life and thus 
wp*T 3 r% 3 RT 3 T an( j may, for aught on® can 

say, apply to one and the same person, as one advances in 
material and intellectual prosperity ; and on this very account, 
I will dismiss these colophons, too. The author of gr%° makes a 
direct mention of the names, both of himself and his work (the 
benedictory verses on the 1 st page are closely followed by a 
verse asp* m ), while the author of RR*TfW° 

is very modest in as much as he remains quite silent in this 
respect, 

c The treatment of subjects in RRrripor 8 follows the 
Pauranik method, in as much as the subject matter is dealt with 
in the form of a dialogue between rt»3r<FRq; ( the first and foremost 
exponent of Architecture, especially of the RRR school ) and his 
disciples. The manner of treatment in 3 Tf%° is not so. 

cl Further, rrr%° and R*nper 8 , both, have jpjr ?rr general- 
ly ; Only the dosing verses which sum up the contents, of every 
spantr in the latter are mostly composed of RRfrTs of more than 
8 syllables in a while *Jl % 0 on the contrary, is interspersed 
in the body of ffites throughout, with lenges: ft >«rses, 
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Vide Pages 

Verses 

47 

328 

50 

348 

03 

454 

78 

91 

80 

4 

83 

20 to 22 

87 

61 to 67 

90 

90 to 93 

91 

.101 

etc. etc. 

etc. etc, 


0. The benedictory stanzas, colophons, mention or absence 
of names of authors and works, after the opening verses, as also 
the justification or otherwise of the names assigned to the works- 
these, in combination, if not singly, may assist one in the work 
of differentiation of authorship to a certain extent, though not bo 
much as the substantial internal evidence which follows and 
which, I presume, will lead one to the irresistible conclusion as 
regards the non-identity of authorship of these two works. For 
a positive assertion that the one or the other was the King Bhoja 
of UPtRnfir, internal evidence is totally wanting in both. All the 
same, there is no doubt that *mropwr° is the produot of the King 
Bhoja of 

7 Writings of authors belonging te any department of know- 
ledge are generally characterized by their individual or personal 
stamp. Turn to any domain of knowledge, say Poetry, literature, 
Science etc. and one is sure to be impressed by this personal 
stamp. This is, moreover, prominently brought out in works, 
especially when they have emanated from one and the same 
author. Plays of Shakespeare, novels of Walter Scott, writings 
of Kalidasa etc. will bear out, on comparative study, the above 
statement in a marked manner. Such a characteristic feature 
is manifested in a variety of ways— common words and set 
phrases, similarity of ideas, the diction etc. It is only when one 
fails to recognize any of these common traits of language and 
ideas, in works which are ordinarily ascribed to the same author, 
that one has, perforce, to set about thinking as to the real author- 
ship of these works, When the above test is applied te WWfh 0 
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and £T%°, the con elusions are in favour of the contention that 
these productions cannot be of one and the same individual — 
King Bhoja of DharS. 

a Single words.— gr% 9 displays an unusual though distinct 
terminology of technical words which has no place in ^WTtpat 0 . 
I append them in parallel columns for easy verification. 


gf%> 0 



5?? ( a fortress ) 

Not to be found , but 
is used instead. 

stRT* ( an enclosure ) 

ditto 

tohc 

TO ( broad ) 

V 


TO (breadth) 

3?TUT?r ( an objectionable 

JJ 


combination ) 

$1 

%VJ 

^ (a plan) 

J* 

**3 

WgT ( a bedstead ) 

5f<TTO ( a head piece of 

» 

5Tm7 

of a bedstead ) 

( a foot piece 

It 

?5IT 

of a bedstead ) 
sw^f 8 * ( a side piece of 

11 

'"ifi mf 

a bedstead ) 

1) 


'TO 

( a room near the 

n 


gate of a palace ) 

)i 


*rsr<mr 

n 


*rsr<Tte ( V. 410 ) 

?* 



TrarsfvTcr^ I Measures of 
vmw r" length 
fras’sr „ 

J „ 

Names of 16 kinds of *r*Tfr „ 

Names of 8 kinds of WRjj „ 

Names of 18 kinds of gt€r „ 

a kind of ifws 

and wm ) „ 
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3T%° SWCT1F 9 

Names of 12 kinds of Tra’SS Not to be found 


?ra?f?, STqgrrr, *W5[!T 

W T * 

'spsrq? 


©to. etc. etc. 

While the above words are profusely used in ?|% 8 , most of 
them, if not all, are conspicuous by their total absence in ^rrarfra 8 . 
Moreover, one whole chapter is devoted, in the latter, to an ex- 


position of definitions of technical words and yet it is surprising 
to note that the definitions of nrerTT, ?raf??T, ?ragr;r, ?ra?*I\ ?ra*mrg- 

trags 1 ?, yrasrsTJfr, ?ra£sr, Trasrc, mm, wm, ottor, rtot, 
anraiFT, *ppr?, =^t¥, vraqra, rratfs, str, ( ^awrer, 1%?, #??, 
rrtr ), s*r?R ( 86. 87-88 ), ® ( 447 ) frvj, m, m, vrsr, ?r%r, 
( 450-451 ) P. 81 V. 19 etc. etc. which are given in o;i% 0 
are absolutely wanting therein. fr%° has «T^RR, <rara;<T etc. 
whereas ?rmrf3T° has ??T*r3rg etc. Similarly mw, qg*l»r, 

qT^frufd, sr^jt, 3?sf*T of the latter are replaced by gwfr§[?5, 

*n?raF5, etc. in ijr% 6 . 

b Set phrases . — To illustrate, the expressions which are very 
current in fl%° are rarely met with in *raTTlf®r 8 ; I append parallel 
phrases — the most common combination for length and breadth. 


q;i%° has 
SttHW-gfamS 
?dr-sr?n: 
efT^r-nra 


while qmfnpJT 0 has 

3?rsrm-i%RT? 


Turn to any description where length and breadth are concern- 
ed and you will find that g;i% 9 will invariably show e?RW- 
'TRtjrrf, while for the same meaning, 6 has different 

expressions. 


fi% e has hardly 35 0 verses bearing on *ra and gRff in com- 
parison with ?TR?rf 0 which is several times bigger than 9 
in this respect, and yet, even in that small compass, the ordinary 
combination for length and breadth — sngra-qrRffij oocurs as 
many as 14 times. and as many as .12 timas 

and STRW-sreR twice ingr% e , whereas the same combination 
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STRW-'TTTOTrf scarcely finds a place in ^rarnper 0 ; is used 

only 3 times and that, too, in a sense rather different from the 
one pointed out above, while SRcR and gW are never used in sqch 
a combination at all, in smTfftnr 0 . 

c. Similarity or otherwise of ideas . — 0 treats of for 
the ordinary run of the populace as well as for higher personages, 
culminating in the residential seats etc. for divinities. It in- 
cludes principles of design and many cognate subjects at great 
length. It is as exhaustive in the treatment of the subject matter 
in its various aspects, as it is logical in its method of handl- 
ing it. As such, it deserves rightly to be styled a standard work 
in the school of Indian Architecture. anr% D in comparison 
with the above, is merely a specialized epitome of a certain 
section of It, all the same, covers an extra ground in that 

it includes in its treatment, all the paraphernalia of royalty, such 
as the appendages of a King ( 3[»rf , 'arm, Wfqrsr, etc. fffsraw, ipr ), 
his ornaments ( various kinds of v?5Ts ) sgw, ®TW, horses, elephants, 
bulls, animals of draught and conveyances, ships ©te. etc. 
fT% 6 is thus, restricted in its treatment of the principles of 
and yet, withal, it is, as its name implies, really a iPPRff so for 
as its *JTtFs go. Each page bristles with some unusual or original 
conception, not commonly met with in ^TSRTT^pci e an exhaustive 
and all embracing work on srreij. 

I append hereunder a number of these ideas — 

c 1 Various are the considerations that go to guide the selec- 
tion of a site for buildings, townships etc. ; one of them is RPr, 
deolination or “ lie of the ground site ”. This it may be 
stated, may be in one direction, or it may be concurrent in two 
or more directions. The form which the consideration of this 
problem assumes, becomes the more complex, the more directions 
are involved in it. One generalization, however, emerges from 
these considerations re. and it is-that a direction ranging 
anywhere between North and East is acceptable for the selection 
of a site for buildings. TOfrjpnr 0 equally with many other works 
cm WTfff mentions this aspect of <^sr in a more or less detatiled 
manner. The only correspondence that &as been established in 
feat work has reference to the' slope of fee *ite, and fee direction 
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in general ( without any reference to an extra element ) in which 
it runs. arpE®, on the other hand, introduces a third and unique 
element in this consideration, This third element is 
over and above the slope and general direction of run of the site. 
The introduction of this extra element is a deviation from the 
general rule so far as w?*rr of Tisrqf is concerned. All the same, 
the absence of this phase of in an exhaustive treatise like 
WCrf’Cf®, wherein, by the bye, two exclusive chapters dealing 
with Royal Palaces, over and above general specifications scatter- 
ed in several chapters in the body of the book have been intro- 
duced, cannot but be striking and thought provoking. 

c 2 Books on ?rrcjjj in their earlier portions begin with a 
description of units of measurements which vary with the nature 
of the srrcg. Measures of all kinds required for the smallest gr?t 
e. g. bedsteads, f%fr^r«rs mouldings, ornaments etc., to the largest 
e. g. streets, townships, highways across the country etc, are 
prescribed at great length in These measures start 

from the lowest basic unit i. e. a very minute particle of dust 
floating in the air, and rise, in gradational series, eventually to 
the highest etc. Such an all embracing nature of these 

tables notwithstanding, it is really surprising to notice that a 
kind of measurement used in the design of several Royal 
Appendages, and defined in <j|T%® has not even been hinted at in 
^TT^npDT®. This system of measurement is allied to the decimal 
system used for Scientific purposes, as each succeeding measure 
in this system forms a multiple of ten with regard to the one 
preceding it. This table of measures is appended hereunder for 


facility of 

reference. 




«k0 

fWs of 

a king make 

one 


10 


» J 

one 

*T3T?trg 

10 

TT3RflT3'S 


one 

sfl’stijgsr 

10 



one 

TTSrqjTfff 

10 


J) 

one 

TTsrgw 

10 

TTtTIWS 


one 

T13T5RRT 

10 

TT^rar^Tjfts 

M 

one 
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c 3 Similarly, there is another table of measures where : n 9 
takes the place of 10 as under — 

9 rFfTs make one 

9 $srs „ one 

9 mirs „ one ur^r 

9 qrr^Ts „ one vrefT 

9 TT31TS „ one 

It would be tiresome if I were to jot down in details all the 
uncommon ideas. I shall, therefore, content myself with a bare 
enumeration of some of them. 

c 4 Division of ?mfT into 16 kinds with its terminology in 
accordance with their dimensions measured by 

a 5 Determination of the dimensions of a qrjpsc from the 
swarar of a King. 

c 6 Specification for a locality fit for and the excep- 

tions thereto in the case of 

c 7 Determination of 8 kinds of when measured by 

*T3r$nr3\ 

c 8 Division of ur£T ( ureg ) into 18 kinds as derived from a 
formula length x breadth, including their effects on occupants. 

c 9 Correspondence between TflfsT and the fixation of cardinal 
points of a 

c 10 Functions of three doorways TisrgflT, urrgr?, and sprgrir in 
a TnfPSf and the varying distances of srfsfrc in the case of each. 

c 11 12 Kinds of TrsrtlS determined from wq-frerw^sr at the 
times of birth of kings, their names, dimensions, 3TParVr?rr, ( JTf ) 
the number of doorways with varying colours of 3TT?frrR, and 
houses covered by <Tgs of different colours, suitable for every one 
of them. 

c 12 Disposition of minerals on the top of houses to ward off 
evil influences, even death. 

c 13 Adjustments of measurements for 8 pieces of timber 
in *3gT of 8 kinds from to including their 

names. 

c 14 arNftr— its numbers in and dimensions. 
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8 The non-existence of ideas expressed above could not be 
made to construe that the author of WTOlpor 0 was not aware at 
least of some, if not all. Verses 9 and 10, page 62, Part I 3UTOT 
gspur Ss&m-c etc. 

The author may have ignored them or rather thought it in- 
significant, on account of rare usage etc, for incorporation of 
them in a standard work. The author of gT%°, on the other 
hand, has made the most of them, as he includes them in the 
which form the products of a 

It stands to reason to assume that one or two view points 
could be left out of consideration from a standard treatise as 
is. When, however, a host of views on diverse matters 
is conspicuous by its absence, the question of penmanship 


and 

of houses. 


assumes an unusual character. 

9 How, the last and at the same time, the most unrefutable 
factor in deciding the authorship — The Contrast in 
fi cations — 

a gr% e sanctions %?iw, «trp, 3TT«rre, rrr*T, qr reg ? 
months as acceptable for starting the construction 
vide. V. 212. 

*rW3F«»t 0 on the other hand, lays down that in this respect, 
3TPTT?: and bring down destruction of beasts and servants 
respectively to occupants of such houses. Vide verses 6 and ?, 
page 246, Part I. 


3nT*r^ ^rr^r ^nr# 


1 5 sn# ... ... 11 w 11 


b Certain kinds of trees are considered as objectionable in 
the vicinity of Royal Palaces, temples, and dwelling houses in 
townships. The following verses describe them and it will be 
found that fr%4r is included in the list of trees as being not ac- 
ceptable in HSTTTf'CT®. Verses 130-131, page 255, Part I. 








11 *3° 11 


^Tftrnr i 

WZi ufrfft u n 


f [ Annals, B. Q, R. L } 
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fr%° on the contrary, prescribes this very as a bringer 

of prosperity — 

tot var rcsrrrr f$rr, 11 ti 

nwr 5TriT^r«gr spr fro% rt^ i 
r-^tt tot msTSTsar t%^t ^HRTrfrorr 11 n 
c ^TJPTTTf-frr 0 Part I, page 67 Verses 19-20-21. 

TFTTOJTRVi I 


n U 11 

TTOTO y N 1 2U S *1! RRTHTW I 

PWTOT VSTRH TOTF^SRrH^RTJT: II II 

%sr: ■f=ri|'«srr: sfRjpTTsrv I 

^TOTOT^r ^ ?TJ II II 


Again — Ibid, page 154 Verse, 5. 

pw^r totot mmm, T*n%rr : ii 

^TOTT^nr®, it will be clear from the above, specifies oertain 
trees as unfit for building materials, ( fTSTtft ). Further, 
while specifying the usefulness or otherwise of different kinds of 
timber for ?Tq*T (bedstead), enror (seat) etc, the author of WfflfnT 0 
adds that whatever timber is undesirable as a building material 
is equally so, so far as those articles of furniture are concerned. 
Rf? is one of the trees included in the above list as unsuitable 
for building purposes. Evidently, therefore, it cannot be accepted 
as a useful material for the articles of furniture mentioned above. 
Moreover, the use of fgsg tree which is unsuitable for ordinary 
3 TRR even, should be absolutely prohibited according to ^TOT?f t 3 T 0 
in the construction of P-rgTTOT, as the latter forms a specialized 
kind of 3TTTOT. ST%°, on the contrary, prescribes this very ( TOE? ) 
objectionable material for use in one of the 8 kinds of %frror, 
and attributes to that timber, besides, the property of bestowing 
on the user, Prosperity, Victory, Wealth and Health. Verses 
372 to 374, page 53 5% 6 are quoted as under, 


llWHf 
w^srrfq- f%T3r?n* i 
xj3rf^tT9g?grTrT^- fr%qm n if 
^ ij*n%nr*r tope; i 
ii ii 
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Not only is gr% e thus very positive ( Vertees 377 and 378 ) in 
specifications but, also, it does not brook any the slightest devia- 
tion whatsoever from its prescriptions except on penalty of death. 

d In the design of any grrrg, its dimensions-viz, length, 
breadth and height or thickness, are arrived at after due adjust- 
ments made in accordance with certain principles laid down 
for it. These principles are embodied in the form of certain 
relations or formulas which constitute the 3nps of a 
In this connection, be it noted that the choice of dimensions 
is deemed most happy when it (*TRg) secures the greatest 
satisfaction of these relations. The greater the agreement of 
these relations it secures, the closer it approximates to an ideal 
stage dimensionally. These 3Tfps are ernr, ^rare, afere, ?TRT etc. 
Their number varies with different writers, the maximum reach- 
ing as high as 27. It is not the purpose here to enter into the 
details of these formulas and the rules to be observed thereunder, 
except for a certain arithmetical technicality in their derivations. 
3lWs are 8 in number, determined by remainders in the division 
of length x breadth 
" 8 

Similarly, aprs are also 8 obtained by remainders of the divi- 
sion of *r$Tar 
8 * 

fnfTWs are 27 determined in the same way, from remainders 
in length x breadth x 8 
27. 

Remainders in apr + 4- w^iT T f ffRTTfr give 3 3R5TOT-* and so 

3 

forth, for 9 aprs where the divisor is 9, 

It may he pointed out that in a division, the remainders can 
never equal, but should invariably be less by one than the divisor. 
Thus the arm's, septs, tTSfiSTs, arsreFs and airrs could never he 8, 8, 
27, 3 and 9 ( equal to the divisors in each case ) but should be one 
less viz. 7, 7, 2S, 2 and 8, though really they are not so. An 
anomaly such as this is common not only to rnWRfor 0 but many 
other books on also. It is, strange, however, that $r%° is 
free from this anomaly, e. g. 18 kinds of ^Tarr in that work are 
derived from 18 remainders left out of length X breadth the 

19 

divisor being one more than the kinds of 
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e Divergence iri specifications as to the number of doorways 
in fraw is so wide that there could be no reconciliation in the 
view points of both ur%° and ’^FPCrf'OT 0 . <p%° page 38 lays down, 

5 *rpr rt u ^ it 

raster 

t hbt ii w ii 

^rarnfWT 0 , on the other hand, in a^wnr 30th whioh treats of Trans' 
in details, prescribes 4 doorways in various palaces described 
therein, e. g, 


2<%rfcnT-Verse 6 g[TTn% n^TTT etc. 


nrF^tor-Verse 42 


TR^WsT-Verse 57 it§I Trsrf^arcf sffapT ftfofonre P i fr n 
^rnw~Verse 98 *rer ; sfra&Tfrobn* n 

^FrTTg^TH-Yerse 117 ^|fV ^anrwirn I 

tara* Twit *rn* mtf * nm » 

10 The above illustrations of divergent specifications, it is 
believed, are sufficient to show the non-identity of authors. If 
the authors of gr%° and TrtRTfar 0 ware one and the same in- 
dividual, it would be wellnigh impossible to reconcile such 
diametrically opposite prescriptions. It is as plain as anything 
that one and the same person would never dictate in one and the 
same breadth, specifications conflicting one with the other in such 
a marked manner. Under the oircumnstances, no room is left but 
to accept the contention of different Bhojas as authors of £%® 
and TrmnroTe. 


11 To sum up, the opening verses, colophons, manner and 
method of treatment, dissimilarity in language as revealed by 
hon-existence of several words and set phrases, and in ideas, by 
the total absence of certain conceptions, in some places, and 
complete divergence in others — all these peculiarities both in the 
subject matter and method of treatment— go to prove beyond a 
shadow of doubt that the works have emanated from different 
individuals and that if one of these is the product of King Bhoja 
of uwwfl, the other can never be his. 



FURTHER LIGHT ON RAVANA’S LANKA LOCATED itt 
CENTRAL INDIA FROM YALMlKI’S RAMAYANA 

BY 


M. V. Kibe, m. a. 

I 

In a paper of mine read before the XYII International Con" 
gress of Orientalists held at Oxford, I have given mileage of 
the distance between Citrakuta and Kiskindha as 98, 


Thus four Yojanas as stated in Aranyakanda ( 3 ) Sarga 11 
Slokas 38 and 39 were interlocated by me as 32 miles, and three 
Kronas in Aranyakanda Sarga 5 sloka 69 as 6 miles, I did so in 
other places too. 

The above mileage can he tested from the distance between 
two known places viz. the Gahga at its Junction with Yamuna at 
Allahabad and the Citrakuta Mountain situated in the Banda 
District of the United Provinces in the North-west or West of 
Allahabad. 

In AyodhySkanda ( 2 ) Sarga 54 and Sloka* 28 and 29 BhSra- 
dvaja whose hermitage was on the junction on the Gangs, and 
Yamuna informs Rama that 10 Krosas from there was situated 
the mountain Citrakuta. where he should stay. Thus: — 





I 


f f?r wnrt 

In the next Sarga in Slokas 4 to 6 he gives further directions 
for reaching the place. He says that from the junction of the two 
Rivers, the Ganges and Yamuna, they should follow the latter 
upwards from its mouth and having raached an old landing place 
they should cross it by making a boat and reach a big Nyagrodha 
tree which has big leafy branches and after having gone only a 
Krasa farther, they will see a blue forest. Thus:— 
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q^p^TnTrnr^ i 


rR«TR(fr# WTTH $ijZf *T*T=ff II 

rTif |R- gsf fr^T rRfTT^Sf 

rtm ^<nftwiKrrar 11 


mwtrz WfTT 11 


Tne Muni Bharadvaja also adds in the Sloka 9 that he has been 
often over this road to Citrakuta. Thus: — 


H tF«nter|pr?tr *rar: §arpfr *r*rr \\ 

Accordingly Rama made a boat and having put Slta on it 
first, crossed the river ( Slokas 18 and 19 ). Thus: — 

gt 1 

amfar tr«r*t Cinf it 

?rar: wfiw 1 

Having done so they went a distance of one Krosa, they 
wandered in the forest of Yamuna, evidently this being the same 
place which is mentioned in Sloka 8 (supra) and Sloka 33. Thus;- 

r&t JTRT WRXt TTR^TOTt II 

srfpr 3r«*rRC f^r 


Later when Bharata came with his army in the wake of Rftroa 
to the hermitage of BhSradvaja and asked for the whereabouts of 
the former, he pointed out that three and half Yojanas from there 
was the Citrakuta Mountain where Rama was staying. As 
Bharata was accompanied by a big retinue BhSradv&ja pointed 
out to him another route but the distance although mentioned in 
two different methods of calculating it, viz. Krosas and Yojanas, 
10 Krosas ( i. e. 20 miles ) are almost equal to 3 H Yojanas ( i. e, 
about 9 Kronas ), having regard to perhaps different places for 
crossing the river ( Yamuna ) as the route pointed out is to the 
South or South-west ( Sarga 92, Slokas 10i 11, 13, and 14). Thus**- 
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wr%ffr3n£ ^t^rts^sr sr i 
f% ^ f zr firmcra uMi 

3rlf ’TT s #Trr^TRT rTFT rr^l lW r I |l ?? || 

^onr w *mr% err i 

jr^rnR«rr^toff ^T%?ff n 11 

5HTfTWr Writ 3??qT% ^RcP* I II II 

Having followed this direction Bharata came to the vicinity of 
Citrakuta and said to his chief adviser that the place pointed 
out by Bharadvaja had been reached ( Sarga 93, and Slokas 6, 7 
and 8 ). Thus: — 

sthtr ?riw *rr%ori ^ n ^ it 

suras’ tnmr: w h ^nr^rsfr qna’^rg; n vs u 

srsr *R[ri%!fr ?r£r i 

qxvfwtm cr*; yc n 

The description of the bluish forest has reference to what was 
stated in Sarga 55, Sloka 8 supra. Now the shortest distance 
between the bank of the Yamuna aud Citrakuta is between 20 
and 30 miles, although it is 80 miles by rail from the junctions of 
the two rivers. 

This test should leave no doubt as regards the distance 
between Citrakuta and Eiskindha as calculated by me in my 
last paper. 

II 

In the 32nd Sarga of Aranyakanda ( 4 ) it is stated that when 
Surpanakha saw Trissiras, Khara and Dusana with their army 
killed by Rama singly, filled with grief she went to Lanka, 
protected by R&vana, from Dandak&ranya, ( Sloka 3 ), Thus «’ — 

wr trawf^rT^ n b ii 

Then Ravana went to the stables, asked his charioteer to yoke 
the mules who did it in a moment and in his golden chariot 
came to the ocean. ( Sarga 35, Slokas 4, 5, 6 and 7 ). Thus 

irfHfflret ?mt siw f«?jvrr i 

w n v 9 
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wr ^TPnTFrra' n h ii 

^htj? TRgRrnj; i 

ii 5 » 


^ «-s *s *s 

^snETTTqrrnr. «rr?nrac swt 


ii * u 


He then crossed the sea and in a lovely and beautiful , plaoe 
in the forest saw the Raksasa named Marlea ( Sarga Ibid Slokas 
37 and 38 ). Thus = — 

?r § m *r*rs?^i i 

^rn#c it u 


RdlTTfR RTT^r •TRT TTSSRP-I II V U 

Havana induced Marlea to accompany him on his chariot to 
the place where Rama was staying to decoy Slta ( Sarga 42, 
Slokas 7 , 8 , 9 and 11 ). Thus ?■ — 

3TTWcrnR sfiir *nrr i.. .i| ® ii 

rr^TRU'Rr %?t n~rj»r#r% i...» ** ii 

rTcTT TR3HTTfT=tr RfTRRR 3 V>J*i I 

an?ir stts? cRRT^T?rnr^^^To[ ii in 

ll ?0 II 
cTct: i 

^TPTRT^ ^T^off ^tutm: ii ? ? ii 

It is noteworthy that it is particularly stated in the passage 
underlined that from their hermitage ( that of Marlea ) they came 
soon to the place where Rama had built his cottage. 

It appears that while Ravana came to the place in a chariot, 
which was destroyed by Jatayu, when the former was taking 
Slta away, on his way back he had the use of a sort of a glider 
( Sarga 67 , Slokas 17 and 20 ). Thus :• — 

... || \\9 || 

... 

_ II II 

t^^RTfT II 
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In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 6, Slokas 9, 10 and .11 Sugrlva 
says that he saw Slfca being dragged by Ravana when seeing 
him and his followers she threw down on the peak her covering 
garment and some ornaments. It is however not clear from this 
nor from a similar description of the manner of her being taken 
away by Sampati in Sarga 58 and Sloka 15 whether she was being 
dragged on earth or by air. Thus •— 

f|*nrr<nT tpit far tsftt ii \ n 


grTrfni cTOT II ?? n 

rg*rflTTOTT JTm £ST TR®R |TF*FTr II II 
It will be evident from the above narrative that neither in the 
journey of Ravana, with Marica, to Janasthana, where Rama was 
staying, nor on his return journey with Sita, is there any men- 
tion of the formidable obstruction of the ocean. On the contrary 
he seems to have crossed it easily. It clearly appears that he had 
to use tw o chariots one to the sea from Lanka and other from 
the hermitage of Marica, which was near to the sea. Aranya- 
kanda ( 3 ) Sarga 35, Slokas 37 and 10. Thus : — 

H jj JTrcJT 'ITT HJT ifPT spfPTH: I 

HPTFcTC II II 
SFFTJf T«TJTF«rr*r 3JS[pT xr&xr*zx: ii 

m 

Now those who maintain that the the sea or the ocean which 
surrounded the island of Lanka was in the South of India base 
their argument on the mention of the names of Mountains Sahya. 
Malaya and Mahendra, which are well known mountains at the 
extreme end of the Southern peninsula of India. ( Yuddhakanda 
( 6 ), Sarga 4 Slokas 73, 74, 95, 96 and 97 ). Thus 

^ i...u ii 

'T^srpFpfr tpt: vt&vrtq ^ 1...11 sy \\ 


xr * it tphth^t^h: 11 V* 11 

Her; fwwrw tutt h 11 

II %S II 
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But apart from the fact that this lengthy Sarga appears to be 
later interpolation, there is evidence to show that the Malaya 
and Mahendra were the names of forts or peaks near Kiskindha. 

In Aranyakanda ( 3 ) Sarga 72, Sloka 12, it is stated that 
Sugrlva had to live on the mountain Rsyamuka which spread 
up to Pampa, which was a lake ( Aranyakanda Sarga 73, Sloka 
11 ). Thus: — 

and 

rffr: v^ftofr ?rm 1 


In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 it is stated that seeing Rama 
in the neighbourhood of Rsyamuka ( Sarga 1, Sloka 129 ) 
Sugrlva and his followers became terrified ( Sarga 2, Sloka 1 ) 
fearing that Vali had sent them ( Sloka 13 ). Then Hanuman 
assured them that the place where they were standing i. e. the 
hill named Malaya, on which was situated Rsyamuka, was 
beyond the pale of Tali ( Sloka 14 ). Thus: — 

a i g w r yreq — ••• 

rTrTCH *lWftsr I 

3rr=*r ?33Rfrg; crre# gsfnr n 

wrr s$ frriwfr wri%*n n 

That the place mentioned above was in the neighbourhood of 
Rsyamuka is seen from Sarga 3 Slokas 1, 2 and 21 to 23. Thus:- 

*v ,.<r\ 

tst ff gwraw i 

TT ITQWt U 1 U 

WTHTS? TTfFTTT I 

W ^TRTfWRT ffJFTTvrpPr ttc: II II 


<R*T *TT IT# STFR TTTTrJFpif ••• I 
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Then Hanutnan went to Rsyamuka itself which was the abode 
of Sugrlva ( Aranyakanda ( 3 ) sarga 72 Sloka 12 supra), to Mala 
yagiri from where they had seen Rama and his brother wander- 
ing near Rsyamuka Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ), Sarga 5, Sloka L 
Thus?— 

*Tr3T H fifRJJ: I 

3TT^^#r rRT sfifr n ? ii 


Vali, the opponent of Sugrlva, lived at Kiskindha ( KiskindhS- 
kauda ( 4 ) Sarga 11, Sloka 21 ), Thus: — 

Hrrer *rt HfTsnin \ 

3T^rr^ stthtt %T^wRnj^r*rni u R\ \\ 

This place was at a distance of one Yojana ( 4 miles ) from the 
hermitage of Matahga ( Sarga 11, Slokas 46, 47 and 48 ). Thus: — 
UW ^ TTfRFTV: RFTf n^TccRfTiTfT: I 
?r HT5SRR3T 3Tf**rT *OTT=RT%H5Rt II ^ II 

ygraW ^rt^ra: i ...u w n 

This hermitage of Matahga was at a distance of 12 miles from 
JanasthSna, where Rama had lost his wife ( Aranyakanda ( 3 ) 
Sarga 69, Slokas 5 and 8 ). Thus. 

a<r:<R *rv *r^rtr i 

tfraaR^ 37fr^r#r ii h ii 


rTrf: jfor <TT 3R5TT flr^r WTf cRT I 
iTrTfffsqJTTr^: II < II 

From Rsyamuka Sugrlva was asked to immediately proceed 
to Kiskindha ( Sarga 12, Slokas 12 and 14 ). Thus:— 

ST^TS 5 ^ fifaRvn T%n ^Urf: 1 ... II p II 
W *F3T T%RtF^TT 3T1%*U |...|| || 

Sugrlva was hotly pursued by Vali upto Malaya forest (Slokas 
22 and 23 ). Thus-— 


cu^m fygfr: sprtrc srf^r n W ii 
a srfta - $gr ut^t ^ wrn%r: i 
sr Fif^r u P « 
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Rama accompanied by Laksmana and Sugrlva went to Kis« 
kindha from Rsyarauka. In the way they met a broken grove 
named Sapta Janasthana. From here they saw Kiskindha 
( Sarga 13, Slokas 1, 13, 29 and Sarga 14. Sloka 1 ). Thus 1 — 

^rufrJTT ( 

stor ^ prer ^rf^wTPTTr%?rr» 3 : 11 ? 11 

'em 5 F^ffT erg- ?gRg TfF?^r: 

SITflnTf^rTT^ II ^ II 

irft gr%qTf^Hm; 1...11 ? 11 

All this description shows that there was not much distance 
between Rsyamuka and Kiskindha. The latter was in a valley 
( Sarga 27, Sloka 1 and Sarga 26, Sloka 7 ). Thus: — 

STTFTF# F f?f[t blFF W&\ \ II 

TTFTFfFF-gmHTStfg I ... II \3 II 
This is made clear in Sarga 31 Sloka 16, Thus: — 

fR*F 5 T I 

firf^rfF 11 ^ 1 1 

and Rama with his brother went to live on the Prasravana 
Mountain ( Sarga 27, Sloka 1 ). Thus: — 

anwFnr w wtsit ttf: mggof firf^ 11 ? 11 

In the neighbourhood also were in the North a peak and in 
the South a peak named Kailasa and on the East a river flowing 
by a peak known as Trikuta ( Sarga 27, Slokas 14, 15, 16, 26 and 
27). Thus;- 

TFRSJfmi Hlff PF FTW: I... II \'i II 

^rorwRTF f^r sFFfirgpgR 1 

%STRT%^RW... I|?HM 

srr^RgTffjfr gff... ... i 
JJSPTT: per: fgfF... ... 11 11 

FTTFfi FT tWfsvtT... ... I 
^ ftmRfgtq#;.; • **’.;;* \\ *$ \\ 
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*rrt i 

5R?TT ^RTTOTt ^ ^fT^: ll Rtf ll 

Besides JCiskindha there were other forts on the mountain 
( Sarga 19, Slokas 14 and 1.5 ). Thus: — 




RtfH* !...)• W II 


3TTT%lfR ft I*TTRT WVCf&mt STRTK ll II 
During this time Rama lived on a peak of Prasravana moun- 
tain which was known as Malyavat ( Sarga 27, Slokas 1 and 29 
and Sarga 28, Sloka 1 '). Thus** — 

3T?¥*% <T gSR 5TRE HTHT I 

3TT5ruT*t w srrnr jtsrot mfxt n ? n 


f tt*r: *rf i 

rTT%rq[ srsRdt fnff ii R^ n 

*r w«rr rtrr ^ i 

3RR ^ ii \ ii 

In Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 2 Sloka 14, this Malyavan is 
called Malaya. Thus • — 

ftffcrRt n n 

That this Prasravana Mountain otherwise known as Malaya, 
was in sight of Vindhya at the foot of which was the sea, which 
divided Lanka from the Vindhya range in a valley of which was 
Kiskindha is borne out by Sarga 53, Slokas 12 and 16 Sarga 60 
Sloka 6 and Sarga 58, Sloka 34 and Sarga 64, Sloka 2. Thus : — 

qv sftTTHTrerfSTgTrrTfg: I 

tpr ww srnrcrar trrtv: u ?r ii 


s'trr cRr ii ^ n 

zm fwt qfHfTT7T%r ftr *€rv^...n $ n 


hh? srafJr’ssnrm u ii 

tfmfc gRT I 

*$st tfmr^^^PTT|pir: » R n 
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So when Hanuman, who was among the above army made 
his mind to cross the ocean, he observed that the ground below 
his feet being soft will not be able to bear the repurcursion of 
his leap ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ) Sarga 67, Sloka 37 ). Thus •* — 
th TTTT Tfift I...H 11 

So he pointed out to the peaks of Mahendra Mountain as firm 
enough to bear his burden and ascended one of them ( Sarga 67. 
Slokas 38 and 41 ). Thus •' — 

T%^TPT *Tf*spPT f?«nTT% ^ I 

Tf II ^ II 

33 i^TTf i...n y? 11 

This Mahendra was a peak of Vindhya is shown by the 
narrative in Sarga 63. Sloka 14 and Sarga 64 Slokas 1 and 2 
according to which Sampati, who was on a peak of the Vindhyas 
flew away from it followed by Hanuman and others to the banks 
of the sea. Thus • — 

3 ?<r<Tm hr: f^prT 1 11 11 

3 TIW 3 T *jTO 3 R c^Jiirr: I. ..II ? II 

53 T*. ll R II 

Here as seen later ( infra ) Rama ascended the Mahendra. 

On his return from Lanka Hanuman and others ascended the 
peak of Mahendra and leaving it ran to where Rama was. 
Sundarakinda (Sarga 60, Sloka 13, and Sarga 61 Sloka 2). Thus:— 

*r£f *r=r tot 1...11 ^ 11 

TnRsrnt qTR*r?*r pgf: 11 Ril 

Here also came Rama ( Yuddhakanda ( 6 ), Sarga 4, Sloka 95 
and 96 ). Thus • — 


TTfSiPW tfsrrsr xirit *FSTT=rar 5 R: 11 v* 11 

frim I^Rcn*. i...u ii 
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He came here from Prasravana Mountain where Hanuman 
had reported his success to him ( Sundarakanda ( 5 ) Sarga 65, 
Sloka X ), Thus - 

rra: trsnror w if *trt f%5PFprsr* 1 

flrorr ^ wstws. h ? u 

But in this lengthy chapter 4 of Yuddhakanda in which 
Rama’s journey to the sea and his ascending of Mahendra is des* 
cribed, there appear to have crept in some interpolations, 
such as in IS, 74, 97 and 98, the meaning of which is also 
obscure. Siokas 73 and 74 say that Rama reached the Sahya and 
Malaya Mountains, and a river which is full of water or the name 
of which was Prasravana. Thus : — 

W£r<RH*rT%|*T^r ^ i 

^RSTTTW fgl%nW wfrSRROTTR ^ \\ \S II 

TJPHrfSRUT VRH ^ t ...II VS# U 

If the latter interpretation is correct then the river might 
have been named after the mountain on which Rama was living 
near Kiskindha, as it might have had its source there. Then 
Sahya and Malaya appear to be synonyms and Malaya was 
another name for Prasravana as seen above. 

But Siokas 96 to 100 are not clear. They appear to mean that 
Rama had ascended the peak of Mahendra, he saw the sea at a 
distance but in between were Sahya and Malaya, and having 
asoended from the peak he crossed a beautiful forest teaching 
upto the sea coast and said to Sugriva that they had reached the 
sea. Thus : — 

••• ...erg: msrewregi *t*tt w 

% sisr n n 

II 

mw ^r^rr^rr^r u 

# g^mferrar: 11 ?op w 
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But the above does not mean that Rama crossed the mountain 
ranges named Sahya and Malaya. 

Reference has been made to the existence of a mountain known 
as Trikuta with a river flowing by to the East of the cave in which 
Rama had taken his abode. ( Kiskindhakanda ( 4 ). Sarga 27, 
Slokas 16 and 4 ). Thus:— 




C 



I 


ffTmr: #?t: tsit mzrz 3 TTf 3 Tr?Pr 11 11 

ipqrfpcr ^jrr; mfirflroTT 11 V 11 


This Trikuta which was observed to the East of Malaya, or 
Prasravana, with a river between, was in the vicinity of Lanka 
( Yuddhakanda (7). Sarga 11, Slokas 22, 24 and 49 and Sarga 40, 
Slokas 2 and 3 ). Thus; — 

H ^ rT^T T%5TT^: I 

sw =rre?r^Ti%k it ^ 11 

TTSTETPIT *r5P*prPL..I| RV II 

fhw 3ffT II W I! 

R«p5rc g ft alr=r t^tt w 1 

^fT T*WT^W%crPL..II 3 II 

IV 

That the distance between the North bank and the South bank 
of the sea dividing the Continent from the Island of Lanka was 
not great is evident from Yuddhakanda ( 6 ). Sarga 17, Slokas 1, 
9, 10 and Sarga 19 Slokas 1 and 2 ). Disregarded by his brother, 
Ravana, Bibhlsana came to the Northern Coast of the Sea, when 
Rgma had reached the Southern Coast. There he stood on a high 
ground (“ ” and scriws'cT ) and loudly spoke ( awnsr 

JT5m ). Thus:— 

3TT3Rm fglfa T3T tut: 11 11 

,,, ...ippp«r 11 ^ H 

9 " • ' 
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..^RSflgnT? 1 

sw? tffrrrrarsr gg \\ ?© 11 

gTggormg wmt grgwrf w> \ 
fggtgafT ?Tf Tm#r HTTgerfgrg^r u ^ u 

^r?<THT?rrgr^f fst gvRg^: w 1 
*T 3 TRR vmfagT TgggTrT Rgrgor: II ^ \\ 

At his instance was built the Setu for crossing the ( Sarga 19, 
Slokas 32, 33, 39 and 40 ). Thus:— 

T R fgtfrgfcrtwr TOtg flgrergr 11 11 

rTrTSjpi^n^n-^ f%#T 0 TW H ^ II 

4r RsgTsr qr trfg^fg grw 1 
rg*ftg®rg gifrwfi^Tf A fwgff. u u 
arsnp gft$re*R; wn-Rg 1 

^tetRJ 5Rgr srfg |rcT*fg:#i go 11 

The above shows that the distance between the two coasts al- 
though difficult to be crossed by an army without a bridge, loud 
conversation between the two oould be heard. Moreover, a small 
party could cross it as Bibhlshana did ( Sarga 19, Slokas 2 and 3). 
Thus:— 

fat *r%Tf > #n i 

sr 3 Tr*reg vraftirr f^ggra Rtfrggr: wrw 
gRgt: moiFW... ... ...II 3 1! 

When visiting Marloa Ravana too had crossed it. ( Aranya* 
k&nda ( 3 ). Sarga 35, Sloka 37 ). Thus: — 

£ 3 jtrt gg grt ?T^rg%: I 

tr g<R u ^ \\ 

Moreover, the bed of the river ( exaggerated by poetic imagi- 
nation into a sea ) was mainly without mud ( Kiskindhakanda 
( 4:). Sarga 27, Sloka 16 ). Thus?— 

s^fFRiffgr u 

9 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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SUMMARY 

In my paper on ‘ Ravana’s Lanka discovered ’ read before the 
XVII International Congress of Orientalists I had located Lanka 
in the Vindhya Mountain on the description of the route of R&ma 
to Lanka, as given in Valtniki's R&mayana. In the present 
paper I locate it at the same place on the basis of Ravana’s 
route to Pancavatl and his subseqent movements. 

It is noteworthy that in the Ayodhyakanda Valmlki gives the 
distance between Ayodhya and Citrakhta, both in Kronas and 
Yojanas, and it tallies exactly with the present location of these 
two places. It is also noteworthy that against the popular belief 
that Valmlki lays stress on the vicinity of Malaya and Sahya to 
the north bank of the sea whiGh divides Lanka from India, these, 
as a matter of fact, are only mentioned once in a long AdhySya 
in Sundarakanda, which there is reason to suppose, contains many 
interpolations. On the other hand, Malaya is the name of a fort 
on a peak of the Vindhya Mountain near Kiskindha. As a matter 
of fact, Valmiki in many places insists on the vicinity of Vin* 
dhya to Lanka. All these facts and the fact that Ravana easily 
came to Pancavatl and Bibhlsana spoke to the followers of Rama 
from the other side of the sea, dividing India and Lanka, lead to 
the same conclusion as I have arrived in my previous paper. 1 


! N. B (1) Important references in Sanskrit quotations have been 
printed in black type. 

N. B. ( 2 ) The Edition of Valmlki RStnayaija used for the purpose of 
this article — “Srimad Valmlki RStiiSya^a^ Published by R. Narayauaswami 
Aiyar, M. a., B. L. Advocate, with the help of an editorial committee oonsi- 
stdng of MabEmahopadhyaya VidySvIcaspati Darlanakalinidhi Professor 
S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, M. A., I. E. S., Mahamahopadhyaya Sastraratna- 
kara VedBntavibhtlsana Pandit S. Krisna Sastrigal Vedlntaviisrada Ved- 
antavibhUsava Pandit S. K. Padmanabha Sastrigal and Vedanta Siromaiji 
Vedantavi§5rada Vedantalaihkara Pandit T. V. Ramaohandra Dikshitar, 
Printed at the Madras Law Journal Press Mylapore, Madras, 1933, 



MISCELLANEA 

SRlHATTA-NAGARA AND-THE SRi-GAUDA BRATIIvL' ITaS 

BY 

Jl GENDRA UHANPRA GHOSH 

The traditions of the Gauda Brahmanas point to Giudi, in 
Bengal, as their original home. 1 They are divided into two main 
sections, viz., the Adi-Gauda, i. e. those who were first to migrate 
from Gauda, and the SrI-Gauda, In speaking of the origin of the 
last-named of Gujarat, the Branmanotpatli-martapda writes, 

Pura G-au^a-Bra ’ manas-ca Kasmira-rlesa-vasinah 11 41 U 
Apratigrahinah starve Laksml-mpena b niksuJcah it 
Jatah &rihdta~nagarari~mrg'ita$~ca diso-dasa It 42 II 
Malave ca gat ah Icecin-Marudhanva tot ha ’pare > I 
Srl-Uauda iti yan-ndm i-grama-S; i-kara-yogatah II 43 It 

( pp. 433—434 ). 

i. e. “ In ancient time the Gauda Brahmanas were the resid" 
ents of the oountry of Kasmlra. They were all non- acceptors of 
gift and were turned to beggars, through the curse of the goddess 
of fortune. Born in the city of Srlhatta, went forth to ten direc- 
tions, some to Malava and others to Marudhanva ( Rajputana ). 
They are called SrI-Gauda by the addition of ‘Sri’ of their villa ;e- 
name ( i. e. Srlhatta ) 

Srlhatta has been called ‘ nagara ’ i. e. city in the third line 
and again as ‘ grama ’ i. e. village, in the last line of the above 
extract. This leads us to suspect, whether, Srlhatta-nagara ’ is 
the correct reading. We think that the correct word is Srihatta- 
IsTagara \ This slight change makes the sense clear, without spoil- 
ing the metre. 

Let us see if our surmise can bs supported by facts. In this 
connection, the word Bhiksukuh first attracts our attention, it 


• Sup. to Gloss of Ind. Terms, by Sir H. M. Elliot, pp. 417-20, 
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reminds us of the Bhiksu or Bhiksuka section of the Nagara Bra- 
hmanas of Gujarat. These Brahmanas are principally divided into 
two sections, viz., Bhiksu, 1 i. e. the priestly class, which lives 
on charities ( pratigraha ), and Grhastha 2 who follow all sorts of 
professions, including government service. s 

Again the tradition says that these Brahmanas were formerly 
the residents of Kasmlra. This does not seem to be a pure myth. 
Tnis is capable of proof, if our surmise is accepted. Six years 
ago, we hinted that the Nagara Brahmanas of Srlhatta might have 
come from the north-western border of Kasmlr . 4 Brof. Bhandar- 
kar has since substantiated this by positive evidence. He has 
shown that a place named Nagarakhanda, in Kasmlr, is men- 
tioned in the Rajatarahgini ( VI L 194 ). This, no doubt, proves the 
existence of the Nagaras in Kasmlr. He identifies this place with 
the second of the two chiefsbips denoted by Hunza-N§.gara, to the 
extreme north-west of Kasmlr. He, further, says that the Nagaras 
migrated from their original home in Hataka, near Manasa lake, 
westward to Kasmlr. This is also proved by the existence of the 
Nagarl class of Brahmanas in Kasmlr . 5 

Now we shall try to see where this Srlhatta was or is. The 
compiler of the Brahamanotpatti-marlanda in his hhasa-tika has 
located it in Kasmlr. He has not given any evidence in sup- 
port of his assertion, nor have we been able to find any. On the 
other hand the Bombay Gazeteer ( Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. ix & n. ) 

1 The Nagaras of Gujarat attribute the origin of the name of * Bh<k$uka ' 
to the curse of Iudra, and not of L&ksml. The origin of the tradition is 
based on the following verse of the Skandapurana, NSgarakhapda ch. 206, 
which says:— 

“ Mam, a Wkyad-api pramja ete Laksmlm dvijottamah I 
Nirdhanah sambhavisyanti nltva yad-dudrato' khilam\\ 163 

2 As regards vocations and religious customs, these Grhasthas have got 
striking similarities with the Kay asthas of Bengal, who according t.o Prof. 
D. R, Bhandarkar, were originally Nagara BrShmanas. Sherring, speaking of 
the Mehtas says;— The Mehtas, moreover, are spoken of as writers, and 
apparently hold the position of the Kayastha, or writer caste, in northern 
India. ; ( Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol I, p, 100 ). It is very curious indeed 
that of the different meanings of tho word' kTiya ‘ grha ’ is one. Thus the 
words Kayastha and Gphastha etymologically maan the same thing. 

3 Nagarotpatti by G. S, Pancoli, pp. 60-61. 

* Ind . Hist. Qly. Vol VI, p. 71. 

8 Ind. Ant, 1932, pp. 68-69, 
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says:— ‘ Among the later arrivals of Brahmanas and Kayasthas 
in Gujarat are the Srl-Gauda Brahmanas from Gauda or Bengal 
by way of Malava and Dohad So according to this evidence 
Srlhatta must have to be looked for in Bengal. In fact there is 
an ancient place named Srlhatta, in Assam, on the eastern border 
of Bengal . 1 It is the head-quarters of the district of the same 
name. Not only Srlhatta, but there was also a small kingdom 
named Gauda 2 in this district. The king had his capital at the 
modern town of Srlhatta ( Sylhet ). This kingdom was conquered 
by the Muhammudans in the fourteenth century a. d. s . We 
have already shown that there has been a settlement of the Nagara 
Brahmanas in this Srlhatta, since about the fifth century A. D. 4 

In enumerating the different kinds of silver, Kautilya, in his 
Arthasustra, speaks of a variety named ‘ Oaudikam ’ or Gaulikam.’ 
Rhattasvaml, the commentator, interprets this term as * Kamaru- 
pajam’ Kautilya ’s Gauda is, no doubt, the Gauda in Bengal, 
which is much older than the other Gauda in Srlhatta. We do 
not know what was the extent of Gauda in Kautilya s time, nor 
whether Gauda produced any silver. A commodity is known by 
the name of the country of its production, or by that of its mar- 
ket. We do not know again, if the name of Kamarupa is so old 

1 Although Sylhet is now politically under Assam, from the liguistic and 
ethnological points of view, it still forms a part of Bengal. As far as is known 
in the latter part of the fifth century, Srlhatta was under the kingdom of 
KSmarUpa. It is not known how long it remained so. Most probably with 
the deoline of the KSmarlipa kingdom, there grew up several independent and 
semi-independent ohiefs, who were conquered by the Muhammudans in the 
fourteenth century. With this oonquest it came under Bengal, and remained 
so till 1874 A. D., when it was transferred to Assam. 

2 It is interesting to note here that besides Gauda, there were two other 
petty kingdoms, named Magada and Lauda. Magada is, no doubt, named 
after the well-known kingdom of Magadha, by the people migrating from 
there. Similarly the other two countries, viz., Gauda and Lauda ( Radha = 
L 2 (,lha = L5uda ) were named by the people coming from Gauda and Rgdha 
of Bengal. This, no doubt, accounts for their linguistic and ethnologic affinity 
with Bengal. An aboriginal tribe called Radha is found in Mayurabhanja, on 
the borders of RSdha, and also in the Sylhet district. They are, no doubf, 
original inhabitants of Radha. Lata or LSdtia of Gujarat might have som? 
connection with RSdka or Ladha of Bengal. We hope some students of eth- 
nology will tabs up this interesting study. 

» J. A. S — p. 413. 

Ini, Hist. Qly., Vol. VI, pp. 60-71, 
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as the fourth century B. C. It may be that Kamarupa produced 
silver, which came to be known to the outside provinces through 
its market, which was Gauda in Bengal. Or it may he 
that in Bhattasvamfs time Gauda of Bengal was under Kama- 
rupa kings, which was about the latter half of the seventh and 
first quarter of the eighth century A. D. If he is of still later date 
he might have in view the Gauda in Sylhet. 

Yasodhara, the author of the Jatjamangald commentary on Vat- 
syayan’s Kamasutra, flourished about the middle of thirteenth 
century. He appears to have known both the Gaudas. He inter- 
prets, ‘ Ooudah ’ as Kamarupakah, and again writes: — ‘ Kalihga- 
(iauda-visayad-daksmma ’. It should be noticed here that he 
makes a distinction between Gauda and Gauda-visaya, The first 
is, no doubt, Gauda in Sylhet, which was probably under the 
Kamarupa kings, in the thirteenth century. Gauda-visaya, to the 
south of which has been placed Kalihga, can not but be the Gauda 
of Bengal. In the Jlitopadesa, which is considered not later than 
the twelfth century has Asti (Jauda-visnye Kausambi-nama-nagari’ 
KausambI occurs in the Velabo plate of Bhojavarman, 1 and also 
in Samdhyakara’s Rdmacarita of about the twelfth century. It 
has been identified with the village of KausambI, with consider- 
able ancient remains, in the Rajshabi district, in Bengal. 

The Srlhatta-Nagaras, whom we have identified with the pre- 
sent day Sampradaylka or Vaidika Brahmanas of Sylhet, know 
nothing about the : r corning from Kasmlr * On the other hand, 
some of them claim that their forefathers came from Kanauj, while 
others say that they came from Mithila, We find no improbabi- 
lity in either of the two assertions, as both the provinces have got 
Nagara settlements. It is not necessary that they should come 
direct from Kaimlr. They might have come via either or both of 
the countries. 

According to the N agar a- puspanjali ( Vol. I. p. 2 ). ‘ Kanaujiai 
is the name of a section of the Kapola-Nagara division of the 
Nagaras. This is supported by epigraphic evidence also. An in* 
scription, in the script of the seventh century, found in tne ruins 

1 E& Ini. Yol. XII, p.40. 

* Ind, Hist . Qly., Vol VI. p. 68. 
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of Kudarkot, Gavidhmat, Itawa district, U P,, 1 records gift of 
houses to some Brahmanas, with the surnames of Soma, Kirti, 
SarmS and Svamt, like those of the Brahmanas, mentioned in the 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, found in the district of 
Sylhet. 3 Again Risely says that ‘ Nagara ’ is a hypergamous group 
of the Maithii Brahmanas." It is, therefore, very probable that the 
Srlhatta-N agaras came to Sylhet from Kasmlr, vki Kanauj and 
Mithila. 

As we find both Srlhatta and Gauda in the same locality, t ha t 
is in the district of Sylhet, we feel no hesitation in identifying 
this Srlhatta with the Srlhatta of the traditional account of the 
Srl-Gau4a Brahmanas of Gujarat, whence they are said to have 
migrated to Malava and other provinces. By going from Gauda 
in Srlhatta, they probably came to be known as Srlhatta-Gauda, 
in contradistinction to the ‘ Adi-Gaudas, ’ who had already been 
there. Srl-Gau4a seems to be nothing but the shortened form of 
* Srlhatta-Gau4a 

Now let us see if we can find out the time, when these Brah- 
manas migrated to Malava. The B r ahmand patti- mar f&nda (p, 433) 
gives the date of their migration to Gujarat as the Nande Rudra - 
varse, ’ i. e. in the year 1190. Taking this to be in Vikrama era, 
it comes to 1137 A. D. So their migration from Bengal to Malava 
must have taken place in the tenth or elventh century at the lat- 
est. Epigraphic evidence also goes to support this story of mig- 
ration of Bengal Brahmanas to Malava, in the latter part of the 
tenth century onwards. Mr. K. N. Dikshit exhibited at the 150th 
Anniversary of Foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held 
before year last, certain copper plates found at G-aonry in Narwhal 
Estate near Ujjain. One set of these copper plates was issued by 
the Paramara king Vakpati-Munja on the 10th of the bright half 
of the 2nd Asa4ha of V. S. 1038 ( = 982 A. D. ). Some of the 
donees, says Mr Dikshit, migrated from ‘ Kanopa in Magadha, 
Madhyadesa, Bilvaeavasa in Daksina Radha (south-west Bengal) 
Nandipur ( modern Nandur ) in south Gujrat, Paundarlka in the 
Uttar&kula country which may mean the northern bank of the 


' Ep. Inti Vol. I, p. 172 

* Jhid, Vols XII, p. (55 and XIX, pp. 118 and 316. 
S Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. It, p. 121. 
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Ganges, KausambI, Savathika which is apparently the same as 
Bra vast! and Kolanca in Bogra district of North Bengal. ’ 1 
Several other inscriptions also testify to the fact of migration of 
Bengal Brahmanas to Malava. 2 


HINDU ALCHEMY AND MODERN CHEMISTRY 
(The Origin of gold from Mercury) 

BY 

J. C. Ghosh 

The Alchemists of old claimed the knowledge of transmuting 
baser metals into gold. But the science of modern chemistry, 
which is a biproduct of the ancient Alchemy, has so long 
poohpoohed the idea, and called it a dream. Now the Chemists 
are constrained to admit that this dream of the Alohemists is 
on the verge of fulfilment. Recently Rao Bhadur Prof. B, 
Venkatesachar, in the course of his lecture on “ The Structure of 
the Nucleus and the transmutation of Elements ”, in the Senate 
House of the Calcutta University, says : — 

“ The dream of the alchemists was to change baser metal 
into gold. If we can knock out one proton from the nucleus of 
the mercury atom we will get the nucleus of gold ”. ( Stallman, 
Saturday, January 5, 1935, p. 5 ). 

1 Printed List of Exhibits at the ISOth Anniversary of A SB. We are not 
in agreement with Mr. Diksit, in some of his identifications of the villages. 
As it appears that most of the donees migrated from Eastern India, their 
former residences must have to be looked for there. If we fail in that, we 
should try else-where. Madhyadesa is, in all probability, Madhyadesa in the 
Midnapur district. The Brabmapas of this locality are called Madhyasrepi 
BrShmapas even today {Midnapur District Gazetteer). There is a village named 
Nandipur, under police station ChintSmou in Dinajpur ( Village Directory, 
Dina] pur). Pundari and Pundri are the two villages in the same distriot {Ibid). 
We know if a village named PundarL in the Rajshahi district, from where 
some ancient remains have been collected in the Varendra Research Society, 
Rajshahi. 

2 Descriptive Lists of Inscr. in C, P.& Berar t p. 72, No. 99; Ep. Ind. 
Yol. IX. pp. 108 ff. 
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The knowledge of the Hindus in Alchemy has been traced 
as early as the Rgveda ( Hist, of Hindu, Ckermstry, Vol. I, Intro, 
p. ii ). The use of gold was also known at the period. In the 
Afharva-veda, gold is spoken of as born of fire (Ibid, p. VI ). 
KanSda, the author of the Vaisesika system of Philosophy, denies 
that gold is a substance, although the Mimamsakas affirm this 
to be a peculiar substance. He calls it a mineral light and says 
that ‘some maintain that gold is solid light; or, at least the 
chief ingredient is light, which is rendered solid by mixture 
with some partioles of earth. He again says that gold is affected 
by the quality of gravity, by reason of earth contained in it ’ 

( Ibid, pp. 5 and 7 )- 

Mercury does not appear to have been known so early, 
Parada, 1 a name of quick silver, occurs in the Susruta, but Sir 
P. C. Ray thinks this reference of Mercury, in that work, rather 
vague ( Ibid, p. 26 ). Indubious mention of it is found in the 
Y&gbhata ( Ibid, p. 31 ). Regular treatment of mercury is found 
in works of 800 A. d. and later. From this time it came to be 
studied extensively. It acquired so much importance that the 
word rasa, inspite of its earlier well-known meaning came to be 
identified with mercury. RasasiddM meant 4 The knowledge of 
Alchemy, the possession of peculiar familiarity with mercury 
obtained by performance of chemical operations, conjoined with 
certain mystical and magical rites and the securing thence to 
the adept of happiness, health and wealth, the power of transmut- 
ing metals and the art of prolonging life ’. ( Wilson ). 

The word Rasayana, which is now the Sanskrit word for 
chemistry, used to signify as the science of mercury ( Ibid , pp. 
43-44 ) at that period. Not only this, from the Sarvadarsana- 
mingraha we come to learn that a system of Philosophy named 
Raseivaradar&ana grew round it. Mercury was considered as the 
energy of Siva or the creative conjunction of Hara and Gaurl 
( Ibid, pp. xlii + 43 ). 

We have so long seen what the Hindus thought of or did with 
gold and mercury. We shall now see what some of our scriptures 
say about them. 

1 DSrda, which is another name of PSrada, occyrs in the MahUbharata. 

* Albernyl connects Fatanjali, the author of the Yoga system, with 
Rasay&ya (Alberuyl's India— I. p. 80). 

10 [ Annals, B. O. K. X. ,1 
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The Eamayana says that the Akaia-Ganga (the celestial 
Ganges ) received the semen of Siva from Agni and conceived 
thereby. But as she was unable to bear it, under instructions of 
Agni, threw it on the side of the Himalayas. This womb coming 
in contact with the different substances of the earth was turned 
into gold, silver, copper and iron and its impurities into tin and 
lead ( Adikanda* Ch. XXXVII ). 

Again in the Bhagavata, we read, that the river HatakI was 
formed by the semen of Bhava and Bhavani (Siva and his consort) 
intheVitala. Once upon a time Siva, finding that Agni (fire), 
strengthened by Vayu ( air ) was drinking this semen, turned it 
into gold named Hataka by phutkara i. e. the blowing of his 
mouth ( Skandha V. Ch. XXIV, 13-18 ). 

Are all these creations of pure imagination or have they got 
facts at the base ? It is well-worth comparing these with the 
modern theory of the origin of metals. The account given in the 
Bhag imta seems to be an allegorical expression describing how 
gold used to be extracted from some compound of mercury by 
blasting process. 

It has been stated above that parada ( mercury ) does not occur 
in the extant Hindu medical books before the Susruta. This does 
not prove that mercury was not known to the Indians before that. 
Varahamlhira ( 587 A. D. ) knew this to be an aphrodisiac ( Brhat- 
Samhita, Ch. 76 ). The Amarakosa ( c. 400 A. D. ) mentions parada 
as a synonym for mercury. We have seen that mercury occurs 
in the Adikanda or the first book of the Ramayana. whioh accord- 
ing to Jacobi is a later addition. Macdonell considers these recent 
portions to be added not till the 2nd century B. C. and later ( Hist, 
of Sanskrit Literature, p. 309). Mercury is chiefly found connect- 
ed with the Saiva and Tantrik cults, which are much older than 
the second century B. c. So it may not be improbable that the 
kno fledge of mercury in India is as old as those cults. 



MAHARAJA RANABHANJA AND 

RAN AKA RANABHANJA 
♦ 

By 

J. C. Ghosh 

Some scholars have held that these two princes are identical 
but we have already expressed our disagreement with this view. 
( J. B. 0. R. S., Vol. XX. Pt. J. p. 43 ). There are, no doubt, some 
points of resemblance between the two, which mark them off as 
belonging to the same dynasty. But there are sufficient dis- 
similarities which stand against their identity. They are • — 

( 1 ) The oharters of the Maharaja Ranabhanja begin with 
‘ Om ( expressed by a symbol ) siddhi whereas those of the 
R&naka commence with * Om ( also expressed by a symbol ) 
svasti 

( 2 ) The Maharaja was a ‘ Paramamahesvara while the 
Ranaka, a ‘ Paramavaisnava 

( 3 ) The Maharaja was the son of Gandhata, while the 
Ranaka was the son of Satrubhanja and the grandson of Silabhafr a. 

The Maharaja Ranabhanja ruled in Khinjali mandate only 
whereas the Ranaka Ranabhanja and his father Satrubhanja were 
the lords of Ubhaya-Khinjali mandala. 

Of these four points of objection, point ( 3 ) presents greatest 
difficulty in identifying the two as one person. In lines 5-6 of 
the Baud grant of Maharaja Ranabbanjadeva of the 54th year, we 
have? — ‘ &ri - Gandhata[h)prakata-paui'usa-rasmi - cakranirddarit 
-an-hrdayo-sya pita nrpj&ya 3 * . Late R. D. Banerji at first inter- 
preted it as that a king named Gandhata was the king’s father. 
( E. I. Vol. XII., pp. 322-23 ). But subsequently, with a view to 
identify the Maharaja with the Ranaka, he explained the passage 
by saying that the Maharaja Ranabhanja was born in the lineage 
of Gandhata, ( J. B. 0, R. S., Vol. XIV., Pt. I. p. 120 ). If this 
interpretation is accepted as correct, then the similar expression 
in line 8 of the Patna Museum grant of Ranaka Ranabhanja ( E . I. 
Vol. XX. pp. 100 ff. ) shall have to be explained in a similar 
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manner. In that case Satrubhahja, the father of Ranaka Rana* 
bhanja, was not the son of Silabhanja, but was only born in his 
line. But as far as we know., nobody has given this interpreta- 
tion of the line referred to above. We do not, therefore, see our 
way to agree with Banerji in his subsequent explanation. 

Further, if the two princes are identical, we do not know what 
satisfactory explanation there can be, for Ranaka Ranabhanja to 
make the following changes, as soon as he assumed the title of 
Maharaja: — 

( 1 ) to begin his charter with ‘ Om siddhi ’ and discard ‘ Om 
svasti which he had been so long using. 

( 2 ) to change his religion from Vaisnavism to Saivism. 

( 3 ) to cease to name hi6 father and grand father and men- 
tion in their places the name of a distant forefather, Gandhata, 

(4) to rule over only one Khinjali mandala, although as a 
Ranaka he was the lord of Ubhaya-khinjali mandala. 

Beside the above, we find that their scribes and engravers 
were also different. Points ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) may be explained away, 
but not ( 3 ) and ( 4 ). When we notice the consistency with 
which these differences occur, we cannot brush away lightly their 
cumulative effect. For these reasons, we are of opinion that they 
were two different persons. Of the two, we think Maharaja Rana- 
bhanja was the earlier. 



NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

By 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

XXXIV 

DATE OF VIMALABODHA’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
MAHABHARATA CALLED THE VISAMASLOKl— 
after 1150 A. D. 


Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in his recent article 1 on the comment- 
ators of the Mahabharata states that Arjunamisra mentions Vima- 
labodha and Vimalabodha cites Devabodha and hence we get 
the series •* Devabodha- Vimalabodha- Arjunamiira As the date of 
Vimalabodha’s commentary has not yet been fixed by scholars I 
propose in this note to analyse a Ms of his commentary called the 
Vi§amaUoki viz. No. 84 of 1869-70 in the Govt, Mss Library at 
the B. 0. R. Institute, Poona, referred to by Dr. Sukthankar in 
his article mentioned above. This Ms consists of about 88 folios 
and bears the date Saka 1724 ( = A. D. 1802 ). It was copied at 
Poona by one Krsnabhat Sivarama Sivanekar from some original, 
which he complains ( in the colophon ) was extremely incorrect. 
Vimalabodha refers to the following authors and works in his 
commentary :■ — 


to ^ ^ g5< 

( 2 ) ^qTtre^ter-fol. 1. 

( 3 ) ^w^n’nnrr-fol. 1, 12, 15, 23, 

24, 31, 54, 59. 

( 4 ) -fol. 2. 

( 5 ) prutfmSh -fol. 2. 

( 6 ) -fol. 2, 43. fwERr 

-fol. 12. 

( 7 ) foKPftwvnfP-fol' 2. 

( 8 ) WHIfg*nK-fo]. 2. 

( 9 ) qfcSt-fol. 3. 

» Annals , Vol. XVII, p. 194. 


(10) emra-foi. 3. 

(11) srgrrt-fol. 4. 

(12) wf^RUJnrr^-fol. 12, 70, 

(13) %fRW£-fol. 12. 

(14) 5r§rl^w~fol. 13, 81. 

(15) WCTO-ihL 22. 

(16) VSfamkHol 23, 25. 

(17) «rwfagfc-foL 25. 

(18) «rivrm*T-fol. 25, 81. 

(19) qmq«5T:-fol. 26. 

(20) tffqTrtn^rJi-fol. 27. 
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(21) ffexnftRP-fol. 30. 

“srren s re: $R?RT 

R«rr ” 

(21) ursr: - fol. 31 ( Gujarati 
Press Edition of the 
Virataparvan, p. 59 
quotes this passage) 

(23) *R?§3ffiT-fol. 48. 

(24) gR.-fol. 47. 

(25) i^RiWT^-'-fol. 47. 

(26) f%^TT5!T^r:— fol. 48. 

(27) ^mqqq-fol. 48. 

(28) ^f^irfr^wr^-fol. 48. 

(29) i ^nffw wqy-fol. 48. 

(30) q>TW5re;-fol. 52. 

(31) 5Trot 5rw$m-fol. 58. 

(32) t#r%TH:ol. 59. 

(33) JTgJTr-fol. 61, 63. 

(34) rfrR5TTW-fol. 61, 64. 

(35) -fol. 61, 62. 

(36) stRSRjfcrcis; 

-fol. 63. 

(37) vrrTR^TTfTU: 

-fol. 64. 

(38) “ fiW frfrqRTraT^T<TT«qrusfr- 

firrV^fr^cfr wfruTRRqpr 

^TTRqqiSr qrsrvrwtjhEP 
wrr?rr: ”-fol. 65. 


(39) *frfmrra[-66 

(40) UFrar>-fol. 67. 

(41) mwrr%UT-fol. 67. 

(42) spsqwil-fol. 67. 

(43) qrqiiR-fol. 69. 

(44) 3TqspqxrfiT^w%-fol. 70. 

(45) JpnsRr-fol. 70. 

(46) fq5FlTTT%rT (Rg53RTI^?q?)-fol. 70 

(47) ^grs^nrfrq-fol. 70. 

(48) srir^i'ir^Ryr-fol. 71. 

(49) w=rgRT-fol. 71. 

(50) uhrsiTW-fol. 71. 

(51) #^r*Tqj%%%-fol. 72. 

(52) 3i%PRor~fol. 72. 

(53) uR?rrwr%R-fol. 72. 

(54) 74, 77. 

(55) i^cff^ruTOT-fol. 74. 

(56) ^mr^rr-fol. 74. 

(57) RfasTiw^m-fol. 76. 

(58) s§y%«T~fol. 76. 

(59) r^W-foI. 78. 

(60) “ q:r^qqfu fq^r 3-qsqpmqqr- 

T%ffi”~78. 

(61) srTR5?TRqqf^5RTq!JT-fol. 78. 

(62) 3U«Pafafr gR— fol. 80. 

(63) q^iqq-fol. 85. 

“itujtrjt qrehn 

T%Tf I 3T*J rTTRT qr?5 fTW RTT- 

1 11 


In the above references the colophon on fol. 65 quoted by me 
does not appear to have formed part of Vimalabodha’s comment- 
ary and this conclusion is proved by its absence in another Ms of 
Vimalabodha's commentary viz. No. 167 of 1887-91 of the Govt. 
Mss Library, where on folio 49 we have the following brief colo- 
phon “<r ^utfojfqqrm Evidently the colophon on folio 65 

of Ms No. 84 of 1869-70, which ascribes definitely the authorship 
of “ ^WTRqTfqqT^nqqrnis (*' 1 ” to one fqfq^fT ( styled as “ Wfrqkr- 
foi^r<nsqHT ” ) is wrongly inserted in the present Ms. Aufrecht 
in his Catalogus Catalogorum does not mention any commentator 
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of the name fsffaanr as the author of a commentary described in 
the above-mentioned colophon. I 11 the list of 22 commentators on 
th e • Mahabharata given by Dr. Sukthankar in his Epic Studies 1 
no commentator of the name farri^rr has been recorded 2 * . 

We now come to the question of the chronological limits for 
Vimalabodha’s commentary. Dr. Sukthankar has already given 
us the Series “ Devabodha - Vi malabodha-A rjunamis ra ’’ which 
states the relative chronological position of the three comment- 
ators. In the list of references recorded above, the references to 
“ ” on folio 64, to “ *ri3T*r?r ” and his “ ” on folio 

63 and to “ ” on folio 74 enable us to fix one ter- 

minus to the date of Vimalabodha’s commentary. As king Bhoja 
of DharH is assigned to a period-1010 A. D. and 1055 A. D. 3 and 
as A. D. 1062 is considered as a limit for his date 4 5 6 we may not 
be wrong in fixing about 1150 A. D. as one terminus for the date 
of Vimalabodha's commentary on the Mahabharata . 


XXXV 

DATE OF KEDARABHATTA'S V.RTTARATNAKARA 
— before A. D. 1000. 

In my note on the Date of Kedarabhatta’s Vrttaralnakara, 5 a 
popular work on Sanskrit Prosody, I tried to prove that the work 
was composed before A. D. 1250 in view of its being mentioned 
in Candupandita’s commentary on the Naisadr.acarita (a. D. 1297), 
Subsequent to the publication of my note I have come across the 
following quotations from the work in Arunadatta’s commentary 
called Sarvdhgasundard 6 on the Astahgahrdaya of Vagbhata II =- 


1 Annals, Vol. XVII, p. 185. 

2 Whether was another name of Vimalabodha in the grhasthas - 

rama (househoder’s life) is a matter for investigation. We may cite as an ana- 
logy the name whioh was the name of AnandajnSna, the author of 

the Tarksamyraha ( G. O. Series Baroda ) in the grhasthasrama. 

;i S. K. De ; History of Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 147. 

4 Keith : History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 153, foot-note 2— u Bhoja was 
alive later than 1060 ; so also Kalhana vii, 259 treats him as alive in 1062, ” 

5 Annals, Vol. XVI, pp. 143-144. 

6 Atf&ftgahrdaya with the commentaries of Aru^adatta and Bemadri, ed* 
by Paradkar Shastri of Akola, N. S. Press, Bombay ( forms kindly supplied 
by the Editor )— pages 235, 236. 
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Page 235--“ jrrsrrcn^ ( m ” \ ( 

31. ) 1 

Page 236—“ |Ta r%i?TcWT£ ” {&&&&% 8 ar. 

If the identification of these references as given by the learned 
shastri is correct we can push bach the date of Kedarabhatta’s 
Vrttaratnakara to 1200 A. D. if not earlier. 

According to Dr. Hoernle s Arunadatta flourished about 1220 
A‘ P>. and if we presume his reference to the Vrttaratnakara as 
identified by the editor of the Sarmhga&undara commentary as 
correct we may safely conclude that this work on prosody was 
composed earlier than 1150 A. D. Prof. Keith 4 states that the 
V rttaralriakara of Kedarabhatta was composed before 15th century, 
while according to the evidence recorded in the present and ear- 
lier notes of mine it appears that the work must have been com- 
posed before 12th century , if not earlier. This work deals with 136 
metres and is commented on by not less than 20 commentators 
as pointed out by me in my previous note on the subject. 

Further evidence on the date of the Vrttaratnakara is furnished 
by the commentary of Somacandra which was composed in 
Sarhvafc 1329 ( = A. D. 1273 ) 5 as recorded by the author in a 
verse at the close of his commentary. The Govt. Mss Library at 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona possesses a Ms of this commentary 
( No. 349 of 1884-86 ) but it does not contain the date of composi- 
tion found recorded in the Utwar Ms described by Peterson. 

1 The bracketed variant is found in the Calcutta edition ( 1915 ) of the 
Vrttaratnakara, p. 8 

2 Ibid, p, 14— line 6 is exactly identical -with the line quoted by Arupa- 
datta. 

3 Hoernle : Osteology , p. 17 of Introduction — The dates of Arupadatta 
and two of his successors as fixed by Dr. Hoernle are : — 

(1) Arunadatta — about 1220 A. D. 

(2) Vijayaraksita— ,, 1240 A, D. 

(3) Vacaspati — „ 1260 A, D. 

4 History of Sanskrit Literature ( 1928 ). p. 417. 

5 Vide Extract 345 in Peterson's Catalogue of Ulwar Mss p. 89. Soma- 
candra records the date of hi3 work in the following verse: — “ 

The above date of Somacandra’s commentary on the Vrttaratnakara has 
been included in the Chronology of Indian Authors by Nilamani Chakravarti 
puulished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill ( 1907 ), 
pp. 204-220. This is a supplement to M. Duff’s Chronology of India and will 
be found very useful to students interested in Indian Chronology. 
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Somacandra, mentions Hemacandra on folio 17 of the * B. O. R. I. 
Ms referred to above: — “ STUTif 

eft f #?hpj <TT5[xrg5^raff usnr i uunr vw^prrfownf-rarffftn: 

fif^wcTfjn^wST.. r%TnrfTcTq-?T r%*cr^r%rraT?ra^- 

UU^TUl%Urr: n ? U etc. ” 

It appears from the above extract that Hemasuri or Hema- 
candra has in one of his works dealt with the two lines of the 
Vrttaratnakara viz. etc. ” and ‘ 6 RSTlIiT etc. ” as stated by 

Somacandra. If this statement proves true on identification we 
may be in a position to push back the date of the Vrttarafnakara 
before 1000 A, D„ for the reason that Hemacandra 1 flourished be- 
tween 1088-1172 A. D. 

Later references to the Vrttaratnakara especially in works, the 
chronology of whioh has been settled, will be found useful as they 
will ehow the authoritative character of the work. Hemadri, 
the author of a commentary on the Raghuvanisa, who is different 
from his namesake the author of Ayurvedarasdyana and Caturm- 
rgacinlamani quotes, the Vrttaratnakara s while commenting upon 
Raghuvanisa VI, 6. I have proved elsewhere s that Hemadri the 
author of the JRaghuvanisadarpana flourished in the 1st half of the 
15th century. Mr. Nilamani Chakrmvarti in this Chronology of 
Indian Authors * records the following information about Rama- 
candra Bharatl’s commentary on the VrUaratnulcara composed in 
A. D. 1455:— . 

“ A. D. 1455 — On© thousand ninehundred and ninetynine 
years after the Nirvana of Buddha ( according to Ceylonese cal- 
culation ) Ramacandra Bharat! composed a commentary on the 
Vrttaratnakara. The author who was a Bengal Brakmana, went to 
Ceylon; converted by Parakrama Vahu VI (a. D. 1410-1462) and 
was surnamed Bauddhagama Cakravartin. He was an adept to 
the Mahay ana School, a form of Buddhism, says Prof. Bendal, 
almost unknown in Ceylon, B. M. C. No. 429. ” 

1 Keith ; History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 464. 

2 Vide List I, p. 17 of S. P. Pandit’s Edn, of the Raghuvanisa, 

?. Annals, Vol. XIV, p, 126, 

* Journ. A. &. B. Vol. HI, ( 1907 ) p. 206. 

11 l Annals, B. 0. 11. 1. J 
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BHATTACINTAMANI of Vancchesvarayajvan, edited by 
M. M. Venkatasubrahmanya Shastri, The Madras Law 
Journal Press, Madras, 1934, Price Rs. 6/- 

The work under review is a commentary on the Bhattadlpika 
of Khandadeva. This commentary should be distinguished 
from other commentaries of the same name on the Mimamsd 
Sutra viz. ( 1 ) by Gahgadharabhatta and ( 2 ) by VisveSvara- 
bhatta, 1 * Aufrecht does not record any Ms of the Bhatta- 
cinfamarii the work under review, composed by Vancche^vara, 
though he refers to the other works of this author viz, ( 1 ) tirauta 
Sutra commentary 8 ( Eiranyakesisutravyakhya ) which he says 
was composed about 1800 Another commentary on the Bhd- 
ttadipika of Khandadeva was written in 1708 by Sambhubhatta, 
a pupil of Khandadeva 3 * himself. Khandadeva also called Srl- 
dharendra, was the son of Rudradeva. Besides Sambhubhatta he 
had another pupil viz. the renowned Jagannatha Panditaraja \ 
In addition to Bhattadipikd two other works are also ascribed to 
him viz. ( 1 ) Bhattarahasya and ( 2 ) Mimdnisakaustuhha. Khanda- 
deva died at Benares in A. D. 1665, 

There is another published commentary on the Bhattadipikd 
called Bhattacandrika written by Bhaskararaya. The present com- 
mentary by 7 anccesvarayajvan though it follows the Bhatta - 
candnka, of Bhaskararaya in certain respects has still its 
special features and peculiarities. These have been dealt with 
by AryasvamI in his able Sanskrit Introduction to the work under 
review ( p-p. 1-2 ). Though Yancchesvara's commentary is com- 
paratively modern it serves a very useful purpose by its lucid 
exposition and vindication of the ancient Mlmahsa doctrines. 
The language of the commentary is as simple as could be used 

1 Aufreoht’s Catalogus Catalogorum, Parti, p. 404 ; Pt, III, p. 88, 

a Ibid— Part I, pp. 561, 766. 

s Ibid— Ibid— p. 404. 

* Ibid— Ibid— p. 136. 
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consistently with the demands made on the commentator by the 
abstract nature of the Mlmamsa doctrines and their critical 
exposition. 

The edition of the present commentary was first projected in 

1927 and commenced by MahSmahopadhyaya Venkata Subrah’ 
manya Shastri of Madras. He was eminently fitted for this task 
by his deep erudition and ability. He had al&o in his possession 
the only Ms of the present commentary on which the edition 
under review is based. Another fortunate cricumstance was his 
ancestral relation to our commentator, he being the son of the 
daughter of Van cches vara, the author of the BhattacintUmani (vide 
Genealogy on p, 20 of Introduction ). A work so well-circum- 
stanced and enthusiastically projected has had, however, many 
mishaps. M. M. Venkatasubha Shastri unfortunately died in 

1928 and the work of publication came to a stand-still. After 
sometime His Holiness Sri Samkaraoarya of the Kamakotipltha 
came to the rescue of this work and appointed Mr. Venkatarama 
Shastri, the son of the late M. M. Venkalasubba Shastri to see 
the work through the press. He too unfortunately died after 
sometime and Messrs Subrahmanya Shastri and Balasubrahm- 
anya Shastri were appointed in his place to carry the work of 
publication to completion. Naturally, therefore, the printed 
volume of the present edition though elegant in all other respects 
contains numerous printing mistakes and an attempt has been 
made to rectify them in an Errata of 32 pp. annexed to the 
volume. Another difficulty of the Editor was his necessary reli" 
ance on a single Ms of this valuable commentary. 

Inspite of these blemishes the v^ork has been on the whoje 
carefully done by the. Editors and the main credit of bringing to 
light this elaborate unpublished commentary on Khapdadeva ’s 
BhUttadipiltU must be given to H. H. Sri Jagadguru SamkarE- 
carya of the Kamakotipltha, but for whose sponsorship of this 
laborious and costly undertaking this commentary would have 
remained unknown as hitherto. 

The Sanskrit Introduction by Aryasvaml to the present edi- 
tion is sufficiently critical and historical. Aufrecht states as 
we have stated above that Vancchesvara wrote his Hirariyakeii- 
sutravyakhya about 1800 A. D, On page 331 of the present edition 
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Varlcchesvara states— “cr #fr*TRT 3T3SRrirc?Trr3r£ 

STfctmTlcf^mW ” This reference by our author 
to his commentary on the Biranyahesimtra in the Bhaltatintamani 
proves, if Aufrecht’s statement referred to above is correct, that the 
BhZitiacinl a mard may have been composed after A, p. 1800 or so. 
The author of the Introduction states ( p. 18 ) that Vahcchesvara 
wrote other works 1 previous to his writing the Bhattacintamani 
in his olqlage and that he flourished between A. D, 1780 and A. D. 
1850 ( p. 2 ), The Genealogy ( on p. 20 ) shows that our author 
was descended from Govinda Dlksita, the well-known minister 
of AcyutadevarSya ( 1529-1542 A. D. ). 

Vancche^vara travelled far and wide from Benares to Rame- 
svaram. This fact is vouched by the»following passports in the 
possession of his descendants and now published after the Intro- 
duction in the volume under review. 

Appendix I — Passport No. 292 dated 26th Nov. 1816 signed by 
M. Elphinstone, Resident at Poona. 

Appendix II — Passport dated 8th October 1818 signed by W. 
M. Chaplain, Katoral Palace Agent, Subha Dharwar etc. 

Appendix III— Passport dated Poona, 25th Sept, 1822, signed 
W. M. Chaplain, 

Appendix I V— Passport in Kanarese dated 24th January 
1824 signed by Krishnaraya WodiarSvaru of Mysore. 

Appendix V— Passport in Persian language, moil Script and 
Kanarese signature, dated 31st Jan. 1824 written by Bukh Row 
Munshi, Huzur Darbar, Camp Ramanathapura. 

Appendix VI — Letter dated llth Feb. 1828 to Vedamurty 
Kutti Sastry by Shri Krishnaraja Wodaiyar. 

1 In the Introductory verses to the Bhattacintamani Vancche^vara states 
that he composed the following works — 

(1) , (2) ; (3) . (4) 

RRUPT ; (5) ; (6) ^?TRSfW3R. 

The writer of the Introduction adds the following works to the above list 
of VSncche&Vara’s works. — ; 

H) ; (8) fnH=5rr%tn; (9) and (10) 



All the above documents refer to Vancche&vara’s pilgrimage to 
Rame&varam and the facilities offered to him by the then author- 
ities for a safe and comfortable journey. The name Kutty 
Shastry referred to in the above permits was the popular name of 
Vahcchesvara. 

The persent edition contains (1) an elaborate table of contents; 
(2) an alphabetical index of adhikaranas dealt with in the Bhatta - 
dipika ; (3) an alphabetical index of the sutras ; (4) an alphabeti- 
cal index of nyaija-adhikarana$ and (5) a dictionary of quotations 
occurring in the Bhdttacintdmani indicating in some cases their 
identified sources. All these are useful features of the edition. 
But for a student of the history of Sanskrit literature not only 
quotations but even the mere names of authors and works men- 
tioned in this bulky text of 482 pages are important. I have tried 
to make up this deficiency partially by preparing and appending 
to this review a list of such references which caught my eye 
during a cursory perusal of this valuable commentary which I 
trust would be a rough guide to the historical student. 

APPENDIX 

Works and Authors mentioned by Vail cchesvara 
in his Bhattacintamani 


3TTPW<ir-88 
3rrrt-99, 103, 57, 88 

3TFrnf-378 
arr-rfm-S, 175, 335 
3nr*?^5r-69, 208, 328, 137 

3Tmfrf5rft^!^r%f^srFRfnr:-l96, 198 

3TT^55Pt:t:-80 

3Trwiq?rTf?^s|:-331, 
^wrawr-185, 327, 406 
^Trrd'wiuf^ ( )-336 
Tarcrar?«r-198 


^Tg-iJ:-185 

ef*TTT-177 

^>wr®r-6 

^T^?TT5fi^RT3fm ( 3WT?$?r-)-132 

^T^n%^rrrw-89 

^^*-95, 97, 137 

^r?qr^ra[q':-69 

fW?RTti;-4 

%*qa:-248 

SPT5T5T-281 

qmFcnr-114, 351, 440 
<pt* 3TO-63, 71, 67, 
qfrfrctqTTsn^OT- 216 
^tr^r-3 
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jncra^Tgritr-73 s 178 
nrcW-136, 144, 177 
^d*wsr-108 
*fhm?i:iw-9l, 284 

=srr%^r-85 

*wfr-177 

^rnfRRT ^T5=#?nfqr^5r%-73 
ncTT^lt-69 
cl^^TrJT— 115, 22S 
ffTT%mgnir-152, 265 
crrr%^T:-52 

^tn%5cTTJ?T%-2 

^T%otrr^ffr-73 

■vm%TW-429 

^T3T5T?r^-l 

«n-3<Tra:-81 

#WTHT-J89 

**n*rc:ffnTT3JT-8 

s^rccsnwsqr ^.--65 

pq-iwnsR 'TTO*ro%ralr:-65 

W1W^T-128, 230, 260, 282, 439 

wnir^rT^m:-124, 249, 41 

f5opmr«j-85, 136 

R5tE-394 

^%*hh;- 353, 369 
q?ranfH)5 
9W**TSrfrar-85 
qrroTR-33, 177 
! marm^:ir-201 

Trs&WTTt-ll, 64, 93, 345, 378, 437. 

473, 476, 109, 125 
^iwrtojfst-333 
'n^rm«TRcTT 3 irTw?r :-174 
srr€R^nmr^fT :-297 
sMpn^*?r: <f*t :-322 


STFTR:-220 
sirorrr%-403, 404 
w|^a-F§rfir-322 

sm?iwr-336, 341, 343 
gTVJTq-^T -208 
#rWRTT^T-‘-331 
sftenRrR;-244 
| ^R?fhiT?ir:-88 
I ^vmraR-137, 166 

5 nr^F 5 ^rrrw 5 i -2 
w?r^Rrr%?tTrfiafr . • . 3 trtw-23 
WR^rerVl?, 65, 72 
(*fmr)-184, 338 
*TgT%RT*T5b2 
*Tgi?TT%r-3 
*rfr*t*r-178 
WRTT%-184 
*r<str~94, 210, 248, 267 
*r«rer*-169, 374, 378, 384, 385, 
455, 252, 259 
*T<^Tfcfh -23 
5nr^r:-41, 137, 175, 

*5-83 

*5^W~69 

*5r*^TT-184 

*fprrfcT~16, 17 

*fTOTRTWR3?T-19 2 

mv^v-S. 51, 21, 98, 103, 104 

*f^r%frn«rrt --11 8 

*rnrrwF-l 

*rf|T?rcr^5qTwr-l 

f*«rr:-4l, 287 

*ft?mnnret-369 

gtil-%-17 

qr*R5SR~67 

Tl«l^Nr<?*n-84 

*or%-327 

( 3T2* )-lOO 
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stfirsr -127 


srmta-285, 399, 406, 414, 425, 436, 
439 

^nrrfforsn^-84, 94, 99, 109, 144, 374, 
376, 386 
5 nrff^tnqsvrr -75 

«m5i%-277, 278 ’ 
wr/^^fr:-372 

t^WHT-49, 136, 300, 394 
^l^:-73 
tWT^T3^%T-411 
I^TN^3r-437 
f3E«3Wl$-68 
5TcT^[r»TTFcTmT'ar-2 0 8 
5r5^Tfg^-97 

<rf&n?:-33 

5TRtm%W, irTwSij-75, 78 
srrm?iqw&~83 
^TinftT'fer-llS 


STTWsfrfwm ( sinfcrrn^or >-224 
%$rrsra^r~26 
srr^%5rrmi%“2 
sfTflSTT^W -1 

«to$ 3 *Frfr*r ( s*re?r * )— 121 

^iTTsq--135 

( TOjwrf^BT ) 

3 Tfmqr 5 T?^f%T :-32 

*rfiispfar -18 
3=f<FK-90, 94 
?^*rnsr-394 l 446 
^rvtT^^rm^iTT^ff^T-137 
^rwwT^-136 

^Ii %-2 
ff?:-97 
?i%nr-82, 95 


^trTT%RT -38 
S 35 Tyr -189 
%<J 3 T%ffT^grWT-l 


arwrw-is, 




P. K. Gode. 



THE MYSTERY OF, THE MAHABHARATA, VOLS. I-V, 
by Prof. N. V. Thadani, M. A., price Rs. 44/-, Bharat Publ. 
House, Karachi 

This large work covering more than 2000 pages, has now been 
finished, and the learned author who has been busy with this 
task for more than 12 years past, deserves to be congratulated 
upon his patience and perseverance, which alone, combined 
naturally with a sincere enthusiasm, could have led to the 
accomplishment of the “ mystery 

As we had already expressed, while reviewing, in these pages, 
the first volume of this work, it is one thing to conceive an idea, 
and altogether another to exert the necessary patience to work 
out the same. Every man, according to a well known maxim, is 
a poet ; but it is given to only a few to bring their heart’s poetry 
into concrete form, and of fewer still, to do the work beautifully. 

Leaving aside casual readers who only read for diversion, and 
others who read it as a sacred rite which fetches some * punya 
any student who carefully reads a number of chapters in the 
Great Epic, is struck by a sort of looseness of construction all- 
through. There are many contradictions, repetitions, parallelisms 
etc. in the body of the Epic, and for nearly a century past 
scholars are busy studying the different problems, connected 
with the Great Epic, each scholar trying in his own way to find 
some reasonable solution thereto. 

And here is a large work of the nature ; this has engaged 
Prof. Thadani for 12 years, and one really admires the patience 
with which the learned author has stuck to his laborious task. 
Five bulky volumes of a considerable size, covering more than 
20(10 pages, is not the work which can be turned out of an 
ordinary brain. And one’s regard for the author rises still higher, 
when one sees that the subject, too, is not such an attractive one. 

But the idea of this great work attracted Prof. Thadani, and 
we have the result before us. And what would be our judgment 
when we glance at the contents, and with patience equal to that 
of the author, set ourselves to studying the whole * Mystery * ? 
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In order to justify his own remarks, it is now the unfortunate 
task of the reviewer to lay before the readers, at least a brief out 
line of the work he reviews. Of course, if it is a really sweet 
work the reviewer is blessed by the reader for supplying the 
contents, but the present is a different case, and hence this 
apology : 

4 The Great Epic ? in the opinion of the learned author, ‘ is not 
a mere story of great deeds of mythological heroes and gods, but 
a wonderful explanation of all systems of Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion, written in a story form which, when examined in the 
light of ancient method of Letter-analysis, reveals the great secret 
of its real meaning and mystery \ 

This idea of Letter-analysis has been most patiently worked 
out in all the five Volumes before us. The First Volume shows 
how the Sacred Books of the Hindus, from the Vedas to the 
Epics, deal with the science and philosophy of life- evolving 
from th® organic Cell into Brahmanda or the whole Universe — • 
and concludes with an explanation of the Hymns and Gods of 
the Vedas in this light. 

Second Volume examines the great systems of Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Religion, and shows how they are all based on the 
Vedas, and connected with one another. 

In the l&ird Volume we have a detailed account of the story 
of the Epic, divided into 372 sections and a brief explanation of 
the essentia, l idea of the whole as a picture of all the systems. 
The Fourth and Fifth Volumes contain a detailed explanation 
of the whole story of the Great Epic, and show that it is a picture 
of the contest between the different Systems of Philosophy, in 
the light of the ancient method( ? ) of Letter-analysis. 

The reader is, all through the extensive work, faced with the 
mystery of this so called ancient method of Letter-analysis. It 
would have been well if the author had quoted the original source 
of this method ; but such being not the case, the mere perusal 
of the table at p. 323ff of Vol. Ill is not at all convincing and 
satisfactory. The learned author has also, at the beginning of the 
Fourth Volume, given a long list of the characters in the Epic 
with the corrsesponding ideas which, in the opinion of the author, 
they personify. 

12 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I, 1 
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Going a little further, into the heart of this laborious work, 
we have, at Vol. Ill, p, 316 : “ The whole story of the Maha- 
bharata is but an account of the connection and conflict between 
the different systems of Hindu Philosophy and Religion ”. So 
that really speaking, there is no history, no war and no death ! 
What is war is only a debate where each side starting from some 
common point of agreement, marshalls its array of arguments. 
“ Of these, ” to quote the author again, “ the most interesting 
as well as the most comprehensive conflict is between principal 
Vedanta and principal SSmkhya or Vaisnavism on the one hand, 
and Buddhism and Jainism on the other-and that is the subject 
matter of the great “ battle ” of Kuruksetra ! ’ ’ 

Now, we shall quote a few stray instances, picked up at ran- 
dom, to show how Prof. Thadani, explains the story in his own 
way. 

“The word for Gambling in the text is Dy uta (d, y, u, ta,) mean- 
ing, ( d ) giving, ( y ) Buddhi, ( u ) woven with ( u ) the senses of 
knowledge, and (ta) the senses of Action. V The Gambling match 
is thus a discussion between Buddhi on the one hand ( Yudhist- 
hira ), and the senses of knowledge and Action, the basis of 
Jainism ( Sakuni ) on the other 

In Vol. Ill of the work, we have an Enalish translation, in 
verse, of all the eighteen chapters of the Lord’s Song, Bhagavad- 
gita ; while the situation is explained, in Vol. IV. ( pp. 463ff. ), 
as follows. “ The Battle of Kuruksetra is a “ conflict ” of sys- 
tems of thought. Man is first represented as unable to accept the 
the Yoga system of thought, where Yoga is identified for practi- 
cal purposes with Vedanta, as Buddhi, the basis of Yoga, is 
identified with the soul, the basis of Vedanta. This gives us 
Yoga-Vedanta, Visistadvaita, or qualified Monism, the creed of 
the Man, while his opponents are wedded to Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

“ The Nature of the combat-we have explained that the gen- 
eral “ combat ” between the Pandavas and Kauravas is between 
Vaisnavism ( Vedanta-Yoga-Vaisesika ) on the one hand and 
Buddhism and Jainism (Samkhy a-N y ay a-V alsesika) on the other. 
The two sides meet, however nominally on the common ground 
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of Vaisesika based on the character of tha Mind, holding that 
Purusa and Prakrti are joint and equal or almost equal partners 
in the creation of life. Starting from this, the Panda vas have to 
prove that it is god alone who creates, and Prakrti, if it is a 
separate entity is but a spectator of this work. ” 

It is really wonderful. Prof. Thadani has, with exceptional 
patience, worked out even ail the minor details of his theory, 
although, in the elaborate Volumes, one often comes across tedious 
repetitions, the only point-and this is really the important point 
at issue. — is how far the reader can be convinced by all his lab- 
orious argument in favour of the allegorical nature of the Great 
Epic. 

That the Mahabharata is an ‘Itihasa’— of course Prof. Thadani 's 
Letter— analysis is sure to interpret this word in quite another 
way. ■ But, as it is at present understood, by ali-a * history ’ and 
not a myth or allegory, is recorded in the very text of the Epic, 
in numerous places : ' Itihasotfcamad asmat ’ ; ‘ jayo nametlha- 
so yam \ etc. etc. That the Panda vas, Xauravas, Krsna, in fact, 
all the characters connected with the story were living persons; 
they moved, they fought, and they died, is the idea which holds 
us to the end, as we read the Great Epic ; and we exult, cry, and 
weep with them, owing to the deep interest that is aroused in our 
heart. 

And now comes Prof. Thadani with his thesis and asks us to 
consider the whole as nothing more than a deliberate attempt 
to put the contest of all the systems of thought into an allegori- 
cal form ! And judging from our ideas which have been deep 
rooted in our heart, for centuries, we would not be surprised if 
this learned author, after all his labours, finds them wasted for 
want of any followers. 

And still, one cannot but admire the Professor’s enthusiasm, 
which carried him to the end of his self-imposed task ! 

S, N. Tadpatrikar. 



BHARATIYA ANTJSlLANA, publ. Hindi Sahitya Sammelftna, 
Allahabad, Sam. 1990 

This Commemoration Volume prepared in honour of and de- 
feated to Mm. Pandit Ganri Shankar Ojha, the Vetaran Indian 
Scholar, on the attainment of his 71st year, contains, as usual, 
numerous articles from the pen of scholars of repute, and deals 
with different topics of Ancient Indian interest. The fact that 
many ruling princes of Northern India, have made liberal dona- 
tions to cover the cost of printing the Volume, shows the great 
respect that this venerable scholar commands even among the 
aristocratic circle. 

A special feature of this Volume is that, excepting those in 
English, all the articles written in the different vernaculars of 
India, are printed in Devanagarl type; while to each article is 
attached a short Summary in Hindi. 

The Volume has been divided into 10 different sections, and 
the list of scholars who have written articles for this Volume 
covers not only the whole of India, but also includes some 
European scholars of high reputation. Among latter, to mention 
only a few, are Prof. A. B. Keith, Otto Strauss, Przluski, Konow, 
G-lassennop, Norman Brown etc. 

Looking closely into this vast field, we have before us, a rich 
harvest of the different important crops, in different places. It 
is not, however, possible to take a complete survey of all the 
articles in this large volume. With apologies therefore, to the 
learned writers, whose writings have not been noticed here, the 
following is a running summary of some of the articles that 
would interst even a general reader. — 

Prof. Keith has, in his article on the Indus valley civilization 
arrived at the negative conclusion that it is not that of the 
Bgveda ; while in his Hindi article, Prof. S. K. Chatterji. has 
taken a review of the Ancient Indian Culture, and having men- 
tioned the different influences to which it was subjected, has, turn- 
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ing to the Epics, finally remarked that the Great Epic Maha- 
bb&rata in its present encyclopaedic form, was established some 
time about the beginning of the Christian era. 

Prof, Sten Konow’s notes on Taksasila, as well as Mr. Jayaswal’s 
article on Aryamafiju&rlmula Kalpa are also of considerable in- 
terest, the latter especially so, as the writer has culled out a 
history of the Mauryan period from this Bhuddhistic work. 

Prof. Aitekar has thrown some new light on the Rastrakutas 
of Gujarath, while the articles on Poet Dhoyi, author of Pavana- 
duta, Karna, Solanki king, the Jain king Kumarapala have a 
historical interest, Mr. Bahadurchandra Sastri of Leiden univer- 
sity, gives an account of the Hindu literature in Java ; Mr. 
Acharya of Mayurbhanj writes about some rulers of Orissa in 
the Mediaeval Period. 

Turning to the period of Modern History, Mr. Bendre of 
Poona in his Marathi article, describes the last battle of Yijay- 
nagar. Then we have some side light on the history of the Mara- 
tha movements in Rajaputana, where the writer Mr. Bhalerao, 
pleads for more research work in the line. A military History 
of India from Ancient times is given in a brief outline by gen- 
eral Shinde of Baroda ; here we see how the art of warfare dev- 
eloped among the Indians. 

Diwanbahadur Sarda gives in an interesting article, a brief 
history of the research work mainly bearing on Rajaputana 
done by scholars of the 19th century. 

Passing over some articles of Epigraphie interests, we come to 
Indian Art, where Mr. Ramachandran gives us some interesting 
details of Pallava Paintings. 

An English article treating of some Tibetan customs, by the 
late Sir J. J. Modi of Bombay, takes us to another, treating of 
* Ksatriyas in Greater India’ where Dr. V. Chatterji, gives us a 
peep into the history of Indian exploits in the Par East. Rai- 
bahadur Hiralal brings us back to Central India and C. P., and 
shows how Rajputs settled in this part, are connected with their 
original„clans. 
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It is interesting to note that Sjfc. Ramesbvarji son of Pandit 
Ojha, contributes an artiele on the Boar incarnation of Visnu. 
The article gives a comparative study of all the Pauranic sources 
and it is illustrated by Photos of some of the old images of the 
Varaha. And speaking of the Puranas, we have another interesting 
article from the pen of Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalamkara, one of 
editors of this Volume. This article deals with the Rajasuya 
expedition of the Pandavas, and throws important historical light 
on some of the places into the west enumerated in ISTakula's 
expedition as described in the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata. 
Mr. Narang has, here, suggested some inlelligent emendat’ons 
and also shown his critical views regarding the identification of 
these places. 

In the end, we wish long life to Pandit Ojha, who commands 
such high respect among all Sanskritists, and with repeated 
apologies to the scholors, whose names and writings, have through 
oversight, been omitted in this short review, we conclude. 

S, N. Tadpatrikar. 



EVOLUTION OF HINDU MORAL IDEALS by Sir S. P. 

Sivaswsmi Aiyer, K. C S, I., C. I. E,, LL. D„ Calcutta 

University, ( 1935 ) ; pp. XIX + 230 + 12. 

It is well-known that the late Sir Ashutosh Mukarjee had 
been an exemplar to the the Vice-Chancellors of the other Indian 
Universities by founding the Research Department of the Calcutta 
University. It is not however equally known that he had also 
been an examplar to the well-to-do from amongst the living 
fathers of children by founding in 1924 a lecturership at the 
Calcutta University in loving memory of his beloved daughter 
Kamala, for an annual delivery of a coarse of three lectures in 
English or Bengali on some aspect of Indian life and thought to be 
treated from a comparative standpoint and by providing the Uni- 
versity with the wherewithals to remunerate the lecturer liberally 
and publish the lectures, by handing over G. P. Notes of a fairly 
large amount. The choice of the Senate of that University hav- 
ing once fallen on Sir S. P. Sivaswami Aiyer and he having been 
left free to select any subject falling within the terms of the 
endowment, selected the subject which forms the title of the book 
under review. 

The learned author has made it clear in the preface that the 
said subject had suggested itself to him by the recent organized 
attempts of orthodox Hindus to oppose the introduction of social 
reform in Hindu Society by legislative enactments and that his 
object was to convince the educated Indians that the ethical 
ideals of the Hindus have not remained the same since the 
earliest time of which we have a literary record but have conti- 
nued to undergo changes from time to time according to the 
requirements of each age and that therefore it would be no 
sacrilege to mould our ethical ideals so as to suit the modern 
conditions. With that end in view he has examined the views 
of the Hindu law-givers on several topics of ethical interest such 
as woman, slavery, caste, law and justice &c. and appraised them 
in the light of the modern notions on those topics, in the first 
nine chapters following the Introductory. While doing so he has 
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given comparative notes based on the works of European writers 
on morals such as Leckey, author of the History of European 
Morals, Westermarck, author of the Origin and Devslopement of 
the Moral . Ideals , Hobhouse, author of Morals in Evolution and 
others, with a view to enable the readers to take into considera- 
tion the ideas and customs of other nations on the same topic 
before passing judgments on those of the Hindus. 

His other declared object in selecting this subject was to con- 
sider the validity or otherwise of the criticisms of the principles 
of the Hindu religion made by some Christian missionaries in order 
to show to the world how ill-informed, unfair and biassed they 
were. This he has done in Chapter XI of the work. He has also 
considered therein the question whether the influence of the 
Hindu religious principles has been deleterious to the ethical and 
social progress of Hindu India. 

Chapter XII has been devoted to an investigation of the 
question whether the changes that have already taken place in the 
ethical conception of the educated Hindus of both the sexes are 
desirable or undesirable. In the thirteenth and the last chapter 
the author has expressed his views as to the trend of modern 
thought on ethical subjects and considered how far the unhealthy 
tendencies that have crept in are capable of being checked and 
ought to be checked in order that the foundations of Hindu 
society may not be shaken and uprooted though its structure 
may be re re -modelled and re-constructed so as to suit the 
changed outlook on life brought on by the spread of Western edu- 
cation and culture and by an increase in the intensity of the 
struggle for existence. 

This book thus serves a triple purpose, ( 1 ) that of trying to 
persuade the orthodox Hindus to agree to the introduction of cer- 
tain reforms which the spirit of the present age have made inevi- 
table and which are not inconsistent with the Scriptures ; ( 2 ) 
that of defending the fundamental principles of the Hindu religion 
against the attacks of prejudiced and interested critics and ( 3 ) 
that of warning the radical reformers of both the sexes against 
the danger of blindly following the Western nations wherever they 
go and of impressing upon them the necessity of drawing a line 
up to which it would be safe to go if the integrity of the Hindu 
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charaoter of our society is to be preserved. His criticism is well- 
founded and sympathetic, his defence well-documented and 
vigorous and his warning well-thought out and friendly. There 
is no invective in his criticism, no partiality in his defence and 
no imperiousness in his warning. 

There are however two drawbacks therein which I cannot re- 
frain from taking a note of. The first is that no attempt has been 
made by the learned author to determine what is the scope of the 
science of ethics, whether morality is an end in itself or a means 
to an end, what aTe virtues and what are vices, whether there is 
anything like an absolute moral standard by which the actions 
of everybody, whether in private or public life, should be 
judged and if so, what it is and if not, what should be the standards 
by whioh private conduct and public conduct ought to be 
judged. If the examination of the ethical notions of the Hindus 
had been commenced after doing that, I believe the work would 
have proved more useful. Another drawback that I have noticed 
in this work is the lack of any scientific arrangement of the dif- 
ferent topics of ethical interest with reference to which the evol- 
ution of the Hindu ideals have been traced. The learned author 
has admitted in the preface that he has not attempted any classi- 
fication of the topics and his excuse for not doing so is that what- 
ever principle of classification is adopted, the classes would be 
found to be overlapping. In my view that excuse is not con- 
vincing. 

Yet so far as it goes, the work is sure to commend itself to the 
educated Indians for whose edification it has been written and 
to prove an eye-opener to them with respect to several topics of 
interest about which they carry wrong notions imbibed in the 
college class-rooms and on playgrounds. For those who wish 
to study the subject seriously the author has taken pains to pre- 
pare and append an exhaustive index. The printing and get up of 
the work are alBO suoh as to attract readers towards it. 

P. C. Divanji. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF KAUSAMBI by Nagendranath Ghosh 
with an introduction by Radhakumud Mookerji , Allaha- 
bad Archaeological Series, No. 1, Allahabad, 1935. Pp. 
XXXV +120. Price, Rs. 4/~. 

This book is a praiseworthy attempt to collect in a single 
volume all known information about the city of KausSmbl be- 
fore the Mughal period. The author is a typical exponent of 
that renascent enthusiasm for antiquity which has found an im- 
portant practical outlet in the activities of the Allahabad Archa- 
eological Society, of which the author is ( according to the title- 
page ) an Hony. Life Member. 

The book opens with a discussion of the oldest known refer- 
ences to the city of KausambI, of which that in the Satapatha 
Brahmana seems more valuable than any in the Puranic tradi- 
tion. But these, after all, are vague. The fullest body of evi- 
dence adduced belongs to the Buddhistic period and to the days 
of Mauryan rule. At this stage, something more is known of 
the people associated with the city than mere names, and the 
author closes the Early History proper at the reign of Udayana. 
The rest of the book consists of three appendices, rather cur- 
iously divided. The most important single report is that .in 
Appendix II, on an image of Buddha of the second year of 
Kaniska’s rule. Appendix I is a reasonably full and critical 
account of the data available to the author from Udayana to Baba- 
satimita. The book is decently printed, and supplied with some 
moderately good plates as well as a very convenient Index. 

With all due praise for a first attempt, it must be confessed 
that the work in question leaves a great deal to be desired. The 
striking part about the whole discussion is the paucity of mater- 
ial to which any credence can be given by the historian. From 
the pioneer view-point of a Vincent Smith, in the much larger 
framework of a general history of India, even fabulous references 
have some worth. But the evidence of a book like the Kathasarit- 
s&gara, mentioned in the introduction as well as the text, has 
about as much value as that of the Arabian Nights for a critical 
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history of the oaliphate of Harounal Rashid. The Jataka stories 
are not muoh better, and an Atthakatha written eight centuries 
after the period by a monk in Ceylon who shows no acquaintance 
with northern India can, at best, be mentioned in passing. For 
all this, it might be possible to excuse the author and the learned 
prefator ; but both have neglected the most important new source 
available to them, the Jain tradition. The sole religious build* 
ing of any importance that survives on the ruins of a far vaster 
edifice at Kosam is Jain, the temples at Pabhosa are Jain ; 
the images, which lay scattered in 1930 on the path from the 
Asoka pillar to the riverside-perhaps a by-product of Dayaram 
Sahnils work in excavating the base and restoring the pillar-and 
which ( according to pages 110-111 ) now grace the Allahabad 
Museum are mostly Jain. But to one who relies on the present 
work alone for his knowledge, there is not even a suspicion of 
the existence of a large ardhamagadhi tradition in which many 
interesting details about the venerable city could be found. 

The book and, for that matter, all the activities of the Society 
call for a word of warning. No history of KausambI is possible 
without excavation. And as yet, not even the surface has been 
scratched. The ruins have raised the ground level for about three 
square miles to very nearly the height of the pillar there, but the 
indigent farmer still ploughs over the mixure of dust and brick- 
bats in the hope of a precarious crop. The legend that an unex- 
pectedly classical if unerudite tenant relates even now of a 
spot where the relics of Janamejaya’s ( sic) yajna may be found 
indicates some bolooaust from which that portion of the ancient 
city never recovered. The dry water- courses which lead to the 
river are undoubtedly old streets, as seen from the remains of 
brick walls down to the very bottom. When the Allahabad 
amateurs begin to drive their trenches across these gigantic 
ruins, let them not, in the excitement of a first discovery, obscure 
or damage evidence that will be of great value to the expert. 
That they themselves, even with the very best of intentions, still 
lack something of the expert touch is evidenced by the publi- 
cation of the present hook which, however, is quite suitable 
for newspaper articles. The present reviewer photographed ( in 
situ ) the companion inscription to that referred to on p. 110, but 
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six years have elapsed without the Allahabad people reaching' 
anything like a satisfactory reading, or even one which scholars 
who have seen the photographs think plausible. Again, the large 
bricks referred to on p. 103 as presumably ancient are either pav- 
ing bricks, or bond bricks used, even after the Guptas, for the 
string courses necessary in buildings erected without good found- 
ation in alluvial soil. The conjecture on p. 106 about the Atoka 
pillar is incomprehensible, and could be decided at once by a 
word from Dayaram Salmi as to the precise extent of his spade- 
work. 

KausambI has yet to find its GregoTovius and its Giacomo 
Boni. 






